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ABRAHAM VALENTINE WILLIAMS JACKSON * 


EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Proressor A. V. Williams Jackson was born, February 9, 1862, 
not far from the present site of Columbia University, and died at 
his home overlooking its gates, August 8, 1937. From the day 
when he entered Columbia College as a freshman in 1879 to the 
day of his death, his official connection with the University was 
unbroken. He received the degree of A. B. in 1883, those of A. M., 
L. H. D., and Ph. D. in the three following years, and the Honor- 
ary LL. D. in 1904. 

The undaunted devotion to a chosen ideal and the untiring in- 
dustry which were so prominent throughout his adult years and 
even through the serious impairment of his health and subsequent 
retirement from active service in his professorship, had already 
become conspicuous during his undergraduate years. They were 
strongly emphasized by the late Professor A. C. Merriam in a 
characterization of him given to one of his subsequent teachers in 
1880. “ You will find,” said Mr. Merriam, “that Jackson will 
absorb every word you utter in class, and give it out again, if 


called on to do so, at the examination.” 

The broad scope of Jackson’s interests was shown early in his 
career. For example, he was one of a small group of upper class- 
men in Columbia College in 1881-1882 who made up a voluntary 
class for a short series of elementary lectures on what was then 


known as “ comparative philology,” and his eager interest in the 


relatively new subject was remarkable. At that time instruction 
in Sanskrit and in Ancient Persian was already available; and into 
these by no means easy subjects Jackson threw himself with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm. Strange and complicated alphabets and 
intricate grammatical structures had no terrors for him; he simply 
took them in his stride. With him it was no case of the seed sown 





* This note on Professor Jackson was written by the late Professor Perry 
between October 24, 1937, when he agreed to prepare it for the Journal, 
and November 19, 1937, when he and Professors Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, James C. Egbert, Jefferson B. Fletcher, and Louis H. Gray, pre- 
sented it with the omission of one paragraph at a Faculty memorial meet- 
ing in the Trustees Room at Columbia University. 
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on stony ground—it sprang up quickly indeed, but it was not 
withered by the midday sun. In another field, Anglo-Saxon, he 
had already become so expert that he was made Assistant in it in 
1886; and his competent knowledge of English literature led to 
his appointment as Adjunct Professor in 1891. He had been made 
Instructor in Indo-Iranian Languages in 1886—a remarkable tribute 
to his attainments in that field. In 1895 a reorganization of the 
linguistic and literary departments of the College established a 
Department of Indo-Iranian Languages and Literatures with Pro- 
fessor Jackson as its head. Thus at the early age of thirty-three 
he entered upon full heritage of the subject which had come to lie 
closest to his heart. During the years from 1887 to 1892 he had 
spent much time in study in Germany, chiefly at Halle, under Pro- 
fessors Geldner and Pischel, and at Berlin under Geldner. But 
not content with even the widest book knowledge of Indian and 
Persian antiquity he made a series of extended visits to India and 
Persia for thorough study and exploration: the first in 1901, 
others in 1903, 1907, 1910, 1911. Then in 1918 as a member of 
the American-Persian Relief Commission he made a trip round 
the world, for a large part of it as a special guest of honor under 
particular convoy of the British Government. His last journey to 
the East was made in 1926. On these visits he was often the re- 
cipient of unusual privileges and honors, equally in India and 
Persia. 

Jackson’s productivity as a scholar began early and continued 
till the end of his life. His knowledge of Sanskrit language and 
literature was wide and accurate, yet Iranian language, literature, 
and antiquities, and most of all Iranian religion, were his chosen 
field. One of his first publications was A Hymn of Zoroaster, 
Yasna XXXI: 1888. An Avesta Grammar followed in 1892, the 
corresponding Reader in the following year, and many special, 
more technical articles were published in American and foreign 
periodicals. Of more general interest were his Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (1899) ; the fascinating Persia, Past and 
Present (1906), and From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam (1911). The latest complete work from his pen is Re- 
searches in Manichaeism (1932). As founder and editor of The 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series he was, either as author 
or maieutically, responsible for some thirteen volumes. 
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Professor Jackson’s enthusiasm for the cause of Indo-Iranian 
scholarship was naturally not satisfied by teaching and publication. 
He was a member and Director of the American Oriental Society 
for many years, and its President in 1915-1916 and 1929-1930; an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of London; and a 
member of numerous other learned societies. 

Some sixty years ago a Swiss journalist, writing a notice (rather 
than a review in the stricter sense) of a brilliant book on compara- 
tive grammar by a compatriot, at the end of his ecstatic eulogy ex- 
pressed himself somewhat as follows: “ M. de Saussure posséde en 
sa propre personne plusieurs chaos de connaissances.” With the 
important modification that the vast store of Professor Jackson’s 
knowledge was never in the confusion implied by the modern use 
of the word “chaos,” this might be truly said of him. Yet there 
was never a trace of pride about him, or personal vanity, or 
“push.” While still a young man he had become a great scholar; 
he was by nature and inheritance a great gentleman, and his 
achievements, instead of developing about him—as so often hap- 
pens—a hard crust of aloofness, made him even more sympathetic 
and approachable and kindly—in every way one of the most justly 
beloved of men. It was an indication of the essential kindness of 
his nature that he did not choose to write reviews of the work of 
other scholars. This was the more remarkable because the field of 
Oriental philology had been so often the battle ground of violent 
and unseemly quarrels. His great social gifts, far from interfer- 
ing with his extraordinary industry, made him a favorite among 
his fellow-men. The opening words of From Constantinople to 
the Home of Khayyam run as follows: “ A Charity Ball and a jour- 
ney to the East seem to have little connection, yet so they had in 
the case of the third of my four journeys to the Land of the Dawn.” 
The connection was more extensive than is implied in Professor 
Jackson’s words; it illustrates his active participation in human 
affairs quite outside of academic and scholarly matters, as does 
also, for example, the fact of his service as Trustee of the Yonkers 
Public Library and the Board of Education for many years. It 
was the constant wonder of his friends at Columbia College that 
along with his intense and unremitting study he could still find 
time and energy for social activities. He found it not by neglect 
of his books but by curtailment of his sleep. The prediction was 
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freely made in those days: “ Jackson will not live to middle age” 
Gradually we came to recognize what an indomitable resolution 
and nerves of steel and physical courage (as shown in some of his 
experiences in Asia) lay behind that gracious and polished exterior, 
an exterior in which the faultless excellence of his dress harmonized 
so completely with the suavity of his manner. For the harmony 
was there, unmarred by any harsh or rude note. 

Professor Jackson, as student and teacher at Columbia, saw 
almost two generations come and go, if we let the biologist measure 
a generation as a century’s third. The historian, however, must 
have respect for the velocity of events. Their speed in a single 
decade can make the beginning and end of even so brief a period 
strangers. Great speed too commonly weakens the ability to re- 
member and to carry through the fleeting years a constancy of 
character and personality which does not lose itself in isolation. 
The Columbia of fifty-eight years ago and the Columbia of today 
would not recognize each other if brought unexpectedly face to 
face by some magic which could annul the calendar. That magic 
could easily have been the velocity of events were it not for men 
like Professor Jackson who with a magic of their own walked 
gayly to and fro among us, growing old with the light of youth 
still in their eyes, the living memories that unify what we were 
and what we are. Let his memories for us be our memories of him. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE BOLOS IN MANICHAEAN 
ESCHATOLOGY 


+ A. V. WittiaMs JACKSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[PRELIMINARY NoTE.—This article, which was to have formed part of a 
projected general account of Manichaeism, was presented by Professor 
Jackson as a paper at the meeting of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia on April 23, 1925. Marginal notes in pencil and some extra 
material show that he continued to work on the article from time to time 
until as late as 1929.—C. J. OGDEN. ] 


As STATED above,’ Mani conceded that there might remain a cer- 
tain small element of light so closely mingled with the darkness 
that it would fail of disjunction through the action of the sun and 
moon and could be separated only by the universal conflagration, 
whereupon the cruder mass was to be relegated to oblivion. This 
conglomerate and undigested mass is referred to in both the Greek 
and the Syriac texts by the Greek word BadAos “ lump, clod, coagu- 
lated mass,” and appears in the Latin as globus “ ball, or globular 
mass.” In the Arabic it is characterized as a portion that is 
“knotted, or closely knit ” (mun‘agid). The word by which Mani 


designated this coagulation has not thus far been found in the 
Fragments ; * but, since the Greek term has been borrowed by the 
Syriac, and Mani wrote in Syriac as well as in Persian, it is not 
impossible that this term may have been the one originally used 
by himself.* 

The Acta Archelai ($11 and § 13), in the first part of the 





* [The reference is to a discussion of Manichaean eschatology, a summary 
of which was presented by Professor Jackson in his address as President 
of the American Oriental Society at its meeting in 1930 and published under 
the title “A Sketch of the Manichaean Doctrine Concerning the Future 
Life,” JAOS 50.177-198. See especially pp. 196-197.—C. J. 0.] 

*For an instructive discussion of the Syriac-Greek word, see Burkitt, in 
8. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, translated by Mitchell, Bevan and Burkitt, 
2. p. exxxix, 

*[A marginal annotation suggests the Turfan Pahlavi word pdrid 
“filtered, strained” as possibly an anticipation of the idea; ef. now 
Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism (1932), pp. 47-48, where the suggestion 
is more fully worked out.—C. J. 0.] 

‘The Turfan Pahlavi Fragments are not wholly free from foreign terms, 
especially if technical. 
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fourth century A.D., furnishes the earliest recorded mention of 
this compacted mass (BédAos). Thus Turbo quotes Mani as inveigh- 
ing against the Prophets whom the Christians recognize and as 
saying: “If anyone follows their words he dies forever, bound 
into the ‘lump’ (Sedov), because he has not learned the knowledge 
of the Paraclete (Mani).”° And, when Omophorus (Atlas) 
throws off his burden and the world-conflagration begins, he also 
“casts away the ‘lump’ (or mass) in connection with (pera) 
the New Aeon, so that all the souls of the sinners may be bound 
for ever.” ® 

[Alexander of Lycopolis, chap. 3 (ed. Brinkmann, p. 6, 
lines 13-16). This early fourth century author, when arguing 
against the Manichaean account of creation, says that according 
to Manes: “The part of Matter (i.e. Darkness) from which 
Sun and Moon were separated was cast away outside the 
Cosmos; and that part is a fire, burning but like unto darkness 
and without light, resembling night.” ... The concluding clause 
recognizes also the eternal perdition to which this discarded portion 
was condemned according to the Manichaean tenets. ] ’ 

Titus of Bostra (writing between the years 364 and 368 a.p.) 
quotes Mani as maintaining, with regard to the souls of the sinful, 
that “they are to be made fast in the lump (or mass) together 
with Evil (i.e. the Evil Principle).”* Titus refers to it likewise 
when he cites Mani’s words with reference to the triumph of the 
Good Principle over Matter, thus: “He (i.e. God) in the end 
will get the mastery over it (Matter) and, making it into a 
lump (mass), will cause it to go on being burned of itself.” ® 





® Hegemonius, Acta Archelai, 11 (10). 3, ed. Beeson, p. 19. 

* Ibid., 138 (11). 1, ed. Beeson, p. 21. The idea of the souls of the wicked 
being bound up in this mass will be found also in the quotations that follow. 

7 [The manuscript at this point has merely “add Alexander of Lycopolis,” 
with an extra page containing the reference but not a translation. The 
section as inserted above is from Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, 
p. 47.—C. J. 0.] 

® Titus of Bostra, 1. 31 (41), é 7H Bodw éurayjoerOar dua rH Kaxlg (ed. 
Lagarde, Greek text, p. 25, line 18; cf. ed. Basnage, p. 84, Amsterdam, 
1725). Compare also Baur, Das Manichidische Religionssystem, p. 326, and 
especially Burkitt, op. cit., 2. p. cxxxix n. 1. See also Alfaric, L’fvolution 
intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, p. 158 n. 1. 

® Titus of Bostra, 1. 30 (40), Badov dwepyacduevos; ed. Lagarde, p. 24, 
lines 30 f.; cf. ed. Basnage, p. 83. 
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Addendum.*® Titus of Bostra, 1.31 (41) (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 25, lines 24 ff.). “ Besides all these things wonder also at that 
(passage) of his (i.e. Mani’s) where he says that, Darkness being 
occupied thither (évravoi, i.e. in the Bolos), God in the interval 
fills up with a mound (x#par.) the depth whence Matter raised its 
head, according to his (Mani’s) most dreadful imaginings, whereas 
he does not comprehend that what is thrown on—if it should be 
from the earth of Good, how is there room for it in a place of the 
opposite sort; if from the quarters of Evil, it will not shut out its 
own (i.e. the Evil) which has set out from the same place. But, 
according to the Maniac (Mani), God is through eternity seated 
carrying about mounds and little by little filling up certain depths. 
0 the madness of the senseless one, to which it were ridiculous to 
reply at greater length! ” 

St. Ephraim (306-373 a.p.), in his Syriac Prose Refutations, 
adopts the Greek word for this burning mass of defilement when 
he speaks about the souls of incorrigible sinners as follows: 


“How do they (the Manichaeans) say that some of these 
souls who have sinned much and done much wickedness, have 
blasphemed much and been guilty of great unbelief, are 
found like dregs in the midst of that which they call 


BoLos? As they say that ‘when the Fire dissolves all, 
within it is collected every thing that is mixed and mingled 
in created things from the Lights; and those souls who have 
done much wickedness are assigned to the realm of the Dark- 
ness when he (i.e. “ Satan” or “ Bolos”) is tortured.’ ” ™ 





[This citation is contained on an extra page, marked “add (May 6, 
1925).”—C. J. 0.] 

“Ephraim, Prose Refutations, tr. Mitchell, 1. pp. Ixxi-lxxii, combined 
with the translation by Burkitt, in vol. 2. p. exxxix of this work (cf. also 
later, Burkitt, Religion of the Manichees, p. 66). Dr. Burkitt’s translation 
departs from that by Mitchell only in certain minor details. I have ven- 
tured to combine the two in the version presented above, making some slight 
changes (chiefly punctuation) in so doing. ... Regarding “he is tor- 
tured” Mitchell renders the pronoun as “he,” referring apparently to 
“Satan,” who is mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph; but in his 
marginal summary (ad loc.) he abridges the contents of the paragraph by 
“How can Light which formerly pleased finally torture Darkness?” 
Burkitt (op. cit., 2. p. exxxix) renders the pronoun by “it” (apparently 
Darkness) . 
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St. Augustine (400 a.D), in his writings against the Mani- 
chaeans, refers a number of times to this globular mass (globus), 
closely connecting it with the final conflagration. A characteristic 
passage is found in his De Haeresibus, ch. 46. The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and, the Manichaeans maintain: 


“Nor will this vice ever be cured in us, as we (Christians) 
say that it will, but that substance of evil, having been sepa- 
rated from us and shut up apart, when the age is finished 
after the conflagration of the world, will live on in a sort 
of globular mass (in globo quodam), as in an everlasting 
prison. To which mass, they affirm, there will ever be 
added and adhere a sort of covering and coating of 
souls, good indeed by nature, but which nevertheless could 
not be cleansed from the contagion of the evil nature.” 


In the same manner, in his De Natura Boni (ch. 42), Augustine 
alludes three times to Mani’s doctrine that certain lost souls “are 
fettered forever in the horrible globular mass of dark- 
ness.” ** Again, when writing his Fpistle in Answer to Secundinus 
the Manichaean (ch. 20), he mentions “the eternal punish- 
ments of that horrible globular mass.”** Moreover, when 
refuting the blasphemy of Faustus (Contra Faustum 2.5), he 


exclaims: “ You even say that Christ is not entirely liberated; 
but that some ultimate particles of His good and divine 
nature, which have been so defiled that they cannot be 
cleansed, are condemned to stay forever in the horrid 
globular mass of darkness.” Still further (Contra Faustum, 
13.6), “What has the wretched soul done, that it should be 
punished by perpetual bondage in the globular mass of 
darkness?” A moment later (13.18) Augustine scoffs at the 
Manichaean pious acts “for which you are rewarded by not being 
condemned to the mass of darkness forever (in globo aeterno 





12 Augustine, De Haeres. 46 end, ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 42 (8), 
col. 38 end. Cf. also Baur, p. 328. 

18 Augustine, De Natura Boni, ch. 42, affigi in aeternum globo horribili 
tenebrarum, ed. Migne, 42 (8) col. 565. 

%* Augustine, Epistula contra Secundinum Manichaeum, ch. 20, horrendi 
illius globi aeterna supplicia, ed. Migne, 42 (8) col. 596; cf. also Baur, 
p. 330. Alfaric, op. cit., pp. 157 f., “un globe de feu immense,” likewise 
includes most of these references. 
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damnemint), along with that (part of light) which cannot be 
extracted.” Again arguing against Faustus (21.16) regarding 
the primordial conflict and the loss suffered by Primal Man in the 
conflict, he says: “ A part of your god was sent to suffer hopeless 
contamination that there might be a covering for the mass in 
which the enemy is to buried forever alive... The charge 
is proved in the case of your god, by that final mass in which 
his enemies are confined, while his own subjects are involved 
in it... If the issue of this great conflict is that the enemy 
gets some good by the cessation of hostilities in Hyle, while God’s 
own subjects suffer the serious evil of being driven into the 
mass of darkness, we may ask who has got the victory.” 7° Further- 
more (32.22) in contrasting the teachings of the Apostles with 
regard to Christ and those of Mani, he states: “ Manichaeus 
preaches that God (i.e. Primal Man) immersed himself in the 
pollution of darkness, and that he will never wholly emerge, but 
that the part which cannot be purified will be condemned 
to eternal punishment.” 7° 

Yet, granting certain of Mani’s premises, he does concede (22. 
22, middle) that, in the case of wilful sinners, “They might 
perhaps justly be punished for heinous crimes by that tor- 
ment of the globular mass”;*" and shortly afterwards (22. 


22, end) he alludes to this punishment as that of being “ doomed 
to eternal confinement in the mass of darkness.” ?® Probably 
this punishment in the globular mass is referred to likewise in 
Augustine’s Disputation with Felix (Acta cum Felice, 2.16), when 
the Manichaean retorts by an allusion to “the part which has not 
cleansed itself from the pollution of the race of darkness.” *® 
One special passage in the Faustus (20.9) deserves particular 


“ ? 


attention because the globus or “ globular mass” is directly asso- 
ciated with the end of the world, when the god Splenditenens, who 
holds the cosmos from above, and Atlas, who aids him from below, 
give up their tasks and the universal cataclysm ensues. The pas- 





** Aug. Contra Faust. 21. 16, mid. and end. 

* Aug. C. F. 32. 22. 17 Cf. also Baur, p. 331 n. 

* Aug. Contra Faust. 22. 22, mid. and end, see ed. Migne, 42, col. 414 end, 
416 top. 

* Augustine, Contra Felicem, 2. 16, see Baur, pp. 331-332, and cf. Reitzen- 
stein, Das Mandéische Buch des Herrn der Grasse, p- 27 n. 1; Alfaric, 
op. cit., p. 158 n. 2. 
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sage shows the devotion due to Atlas—“ the mightiest Atlas who 
bears it upon his shoulders with him (i.e. Splenditenens), lest 
that one, becoming weary, cast it all away and thus your story, as 
in a piece at the theatre, be prevented from coming to the covering 
up (catastolium) of that final globular mass (ad illius ultim; 
globi catastolwum).” ?° 

Evodius, who was a friend of St. Augustine and corresponded 
with him, gives similar testimony in his De Fide Contra M. anichaeos, 
ch. 5. Evodius presents to the Church Father the Manichaean view 
as to the fate in the globular mass of darkness awaiting the souls 
of such as persisted in evil-doing, by stating: 


“They will not be able, therefore, to be received into thosé 
peaceful realms (of the World of Light), but will be embedded 
(configentur) in the aforesaid horrible globular mass 
(in praedicto horribili globo), over which also guard must be 
kept.*. For which reason these same souls will adhere to these 
things in which they have found delight, being left in this 
same globular mass of darkness (in eodem tenebrarum 
globo), gaining this (punishment) for themselves by their own 
deserts.” 2? 


Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, writing in Greek, between the 


years 451 and 458 a.D., against the Manichaean heresy, refers to 
the Bolos tenet.2* Theodoret is believed to have had in his hands 
one of Mani’s own books.** [He says:] 


“When all the nature of Light is separated from Matter, 
then, they say, God will give it over to the Fire and make 
one Mass (Lump, Badov) of it, and with it also the souls that 
do not believe in Manes.” *° 





2° Aug. Contra Faust. 20. 9. Cf. also Fliigel, Mani, p. 222; Baur, p. 80. 

21 In the Petrograd Manichaean Fragment S. 9a, lines 23-26, demons and 
fiends keep guard over the soul imprisoned in pollution (TPhl. nash). 
Cf. Jn. Researches in Manichaeism, p. 79 [published in 1932]. 

22 Evodius, De Fide, ch. 5, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. 42, col. 1141 f.; ef. also 
Baur, p. 328; Alfaric, op. cit., p. 158 n. 1, 2; Burkitt, op. cit., 2. p. exxxviii. 

*8 Theodoret knew Syriac, and in part of his Ecclesiastical History, at 
least, seems to have translated from a Syriac original. 

24 Alfaric, Les Ecritures Manichéennes, 2. 25, like Cumont, accredits 
Theodoret with the use of Mani’s Kephalaia. 

25 Migne, Patr. Graeca, 83, col. 380. I owe this reference to a translation 
of Theodoret’s chapter on Mani made for me by my pupil Mr. Ralph 
Marcus. 
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Thus much information regarding the lump, or residue mass, 
is given by the above-mentioned Christian writers on Manichaeism. 

A Later Latin Mention of the Tenet. It is worth adding 
that a later Latin Christian document preserved in the Library of 
Milan—and probably based on Augustine’s writings—makes men- 
tion of this tenet among the Manichaean heresies to be condemned. 
This document is recorded by Muratori in his Anecdota, 2. 112, in 
the year 1698, as “a very old fragment” (fragmentum vetustissi- 
mum), the anathematized sections of which he cites in detail. The 
eleventh section contains an allusion to “the globular mass of 
darkness (tenebrarum globum).” 7° 

The Muhammadan writers show a full recognition of this 
Manichaean doctrine in its general bearing, but in an aspect slightly 
different and perhaps even more exact than that of the 
Christian writers indicated in the passages quoted above. These 
sources in Arabic relating to the disentangled, close-knit remnant 
of darkness that awaits final disposition need only be summarized 
here in brief. Thus an-Nadim in the Fihrist refers to it as “ the 
knotted portion (munagid) of the light which the Sun and 
the Moon cannot further separate.” ** Shahrastaéni makes use of 
the same terms: “the small knotted portion which the Sun 
and the Moon cannot purify ” until “the light contained in it 
is freed ” by the 1468 years’ conflagration.** And later still, Ahmad 
ibn Yahya al-Murtada (of South Arabia) similarly mentions “ the 
knotted portions (plur.), the separation of which is not pos- 
sible.” *° In each case the final separation is to be effected through 
the general conflagration at the last day. 

The actual Manichaean Documents can now be turned to, 
and in two at least of the printed Turfan Pahlavi Fragments we 
find this doctrine referred to. One of these allusions occurs in 
M. 470 recto, lines 8-183—the long Fragment which describes the 
end of the world through the Great Fire. In contrast, as it seems, 
to the divine light in heaven and earth, which is more easily restored 
(lines 3-6), there still remains in Hell some luminous fraction to 
be redeemed at the last, and the text says: 





*° See now W. Bang-Kaup, Le Muséon, 38 (1925), p. 54. 

** See Fliigel, Mani, tr. p. 90; Kessler, Mani, p. 392. 

*® Shahrastani, Germ. tr. Haarbriicker, 1. p. 289; cf. also Fliigel, p. 229. 
*° See Kessler, pp. 348 (text), 353 (Germ. transl.). 
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“That light *° in yonder Hell will be drawn out there. 
from, will become pure and led up to the Sun and Moon, 
and will become a God after the essence of the divinity 
Ohrmézd.** And they (i.e. the divine powers) will lead it 
on together from the Sun and the Moon to Paradise (4 
Vahistav).” *? 


The implication in this passage would be that all the primordial 
light is rescued. 

The other Turfan Pahlavi Fragment is M. 2, which is thus far 
available only in a German version by Andreas.** The opening 
paragraph of this piece describes how the Gods make their appear- 
ance in the New Realm at the last day. Then immediately follows 
an extended reference to the portions of light which still remain 
closely commingled with darkness. As the text itself is not availa- 
ble, we must depend upon the published version, even if some points 
remain unclear. So far as can be gathered, this Fragment seems 





8°'The word bd here certainly appears to mean “ light,” as derived from 
the common root Av. bd-, Skt. bhd- “to shine.” It is so taken also by 
Miilier (Mii. Handschriften-Reste, 2. p. 20), who translates by “ Glanz.” 
On the other hand, Bartholomae (ZAirwb. p. 71 n., ef. p. 154, 220) renders, 
“exinde deus advehetur ”; while Salemann (Manichaica, 3-4, p. 36) ulti- 
mately decided to regard baé as a “ praeverb.” It might be hazardous to 
compare the phrase ac¢-i8 b& azihd[d] in our text with the fragmentary 
a¢ andar ba aiz[théd] in S. 10a, 5 (Salemann, op. cit., p. 14). [Professor 
Jackson later changed his opinion regarding 64 and adopted that of Sale- 
mann. In a study of Fragment T III 260 (a text published by Andreas- 
Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan I, Berlin, 
1932), on which he was working at the time of his death, he had tentatively 
rendered this passage, M. 470 recto, lines 3-11, as follows: “ And that 
strength and power(?) of this light and goodness of the gods, which in 
earth’s and heaven’s entire quarters and (in) Az and the demons remained 
smitten and exhausted(?)—that (strength) through this Gehenna will 
come forth (bd) therefrom, [and] will become pure and to the sun and 
moon will ascend, and it will become a god in the likeness of Ghrmizd the 
divinity.”—C. J. 0.] 

*1 From the Fihrist (cf. Fliigel, p. 100) we may recall that, in the case 
of the Elect, the luminous force in the dead body is drawn out, “rises to 
the sun and becomes a god.” So I believe TPhl. yazd bavdd is here to 
be interpreted. 

32 Mii. HR. 2. p. 20, top and mid. 

38 See Reitzenstein, Das Mand. Buch, pp. 26-27. [The complete text of 
M 2, with a revised translation and notes, has since appeared in Andreas- 
Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica III (Berlin, 1934), pp. 4-8.—C. J. 0.] 
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to distinguish some portions of light that are unredeemable, as 
differentiated from that fivefold light lost by Ohrmézd (Primal 
Man) in the conflict with darkness, which luminous element is to 
be recovered. The particular allusions in this Turfan Fragment 
(“Northern dialect”) which bear upon these light-particles in 
question are here given, the content of the intervening sentences 
being indicated in the notes. 


M. 2 recto, col. 1. “That element of light (Lichtkraft), 
which is so mixed with darkness that it cannot be sepa- 
rated, has nothing of kindred essence with it.** For that 
reason, it had considered(?) from the beginning, ‘ What is 
my creation?’ And it was on this account not evoked by 
them (the Gods?) as of like origin with them... .*° It 
had the knowledge, ‘ The original mixture with darkness 
is in my case a damage and burden so hard to overcome 
that I cannot be released (lit. unclothed) and separated 
from darkness’... .°®° But the Gods will not be sorrowful 
on account of that little light, which is mixed with the 
darkness and cannot be separated (therefrom), because sor- 
row is not characteristic of them. They accordingly remain 
happy in mood, by reason of the happiness and joy which is 
theirs by nature, and also because Ahramén, together with 
Hostility (Feindseligkeit = Az?) has been taken and bound.” *7 


This latter Fragment differs in one respect from the preceding 
which implied, as Mani himself must have taught, that all the light 
was finally liberated. As already stated, the present passage makes 





** Apparently, of like nature with the light in the New Realm, as may 
be inferred from the paragraph which directly precedes this. 

*° The few lines which are indicated as omitted here in translation, relate 
to the fivefold light of Ohrmézd (Primal Man), which by his promise is 
to be released. In their brief content they are to be compared with a fuller 
passage in the Petrograd Fragment S. 9a, 31-34; b, 1-30. [See now Jn. 
Researches, pp. 79-81.] Only the text of the petition by the five luminous 
elements and Ohrmézd’s promise in M. 2 are thus far printed in Miiller’s 
Hermas-Stelle, SPAW 51. 1081. 

*°The lines here omitted in translation refer to the faith which the five- 
fold light elements of Ghrmézd have of their own rescue, which the God 
brings to pass. 

* Translated after the German version by Andreas, in Reitzenstein, Das 
Mand. Buch, pp. 26-27. 
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a distinction by conceding that “a small portion of light” failed 
utterly of release; its foredoomed character appears to be indicated. 
It may therefore be interesting to speculate whether this latter 
difference of view may not be due to an early sectarian divergence 
regarding Mani’s original tenet. In the light of such a suggestion 
we may recall a statement in an-Nadim’s Fihrist (written 987-988 
A.D.) which says that the sect of “the Masiya among the 
Manichaeans assert that some of the light is still left behind 
in the darkness.” ** This tinge, at least in the attribution by 
St. Augustine (Contra Faustum, 2.5), appears in the words of 
Faustus concerning “some small particles of Christ’s good 
and divine nature” which are doomed to “the horrid globular 
mass of darkness.” *® But enough testimony has been brought 
forward to prove how fully recognized was Mani’s general dogma 
concerning a residue of light to be finally disposed of. 





38 See Fliigel, p. 90, and id. p. 242 n. 147; likewise Kessler, p. 393. 
3° See quotation above, p. 228. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF MANI, THE FOUNDER OF 
MANICHAEISM 


+ A. V. WittiAMs Jackson 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[PRELIMINARY NoTEe.—Professor Jackson presented this paper by title at 
the meeting of the American Philological Association, December 27-29, 1928, 
but it was not published in the Transactions, being reserved for “ his forth- 
coming book on Manichaeism,” as stated in TAPA 59 (1928), p. iv n. 8.— 
C. J. 0.) 


It Is ALWAYS interesting to have some idea of the personality of 
a famous religious leader, and the purpose of this paper is to throw 
possible light upon that of Mani, the founder of Manichaeism in 
the third century of the Christian era. 

With regard to portraiture it is thought that we may perhaps 
have a representation of Mani’s head in profile on some coins from 
Characene in southern Mesopotamia, which bear Mandaean legends 
(one presumed to read “ Mani the appointed of Mithra”), and 
apparently on a couple of coins of the Kushan king Péréz (3d cent. 
4.D.), who was favorably disposed towards Manichaeism.' The 





*Regarding the Characene coins see the interesting article by M. Lidz- 
barski, ‘‘ Die Miinzen der Characene,” in Zt. fiir Numismatik (1922) 33. 
83-96 (with Plate), cf. especially pp. 91-96. In a postscript (p. 96) 
Lidzbarski refers to an article in The London Numismatic Chronicle, 1920, 
part 2, pp. 122-140, by J. de Morgan, Allotte de la Fuye, and G. F. Hill, 
“Essai de lecture des légendes sémitiques des monnaies characéniennes,” 
dealing with the same coins. Lidzbarski observes that de la Fuye reads 
the name on the reverse of a special coin as “ Manu,” instead of “ Mani,” 
and sees in it the name of an unknown man. [Addendum. After consulting 
the article in The London Numismatic Chronicle, Professor Jackson noted: 
“I feel that the legend here is to be read MANI.ASTAD.AI.MIHRA, 
‘Mani the appointed of Mithra.’ The form AI = ’¢ is the familiar ‘i, ‘ of.’ 
The reading and interpretation of dstdéd ‘appointed’ are assured; both 
Andreas and Lidzbarski (op. cit., p. 92) reject the idea of ustdd ‘ Meister.’ 
For the meaning of dstdéd, compare the Avestan root d-std ‘anstellen, 
(amtlich) bestellen,’ Bartholomae, AirWb. 1602. We know well the high 
prestige of Mithra in Manichaeism, including the Turfan Fragments, in 
one of which (M. 38. 1-2 = Miiller, Handschriften-Reste, 2. p. 77) he is 
invoked just before Jesus and Mani.”] 

For the name “ Mani” on the reverse side of two Kushan coins of Péréz, 
consult O. G. von Wesendonk, “ Zum Ursprung des Manichaeismus,” in 
Ephemerides Orientales, No. 30, p. 3, September, 1926, publ. by Otto 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig; also idem, Urmensch und Seele, p. 116, Hannover, 
1924; he refers likewise to Freiman, in Rocznik Orjent. vol. 2 (not available). 
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head en the reproductions of these coins faces to the right and is 
crowned by rich wavy hair that flows down to the back of the neck; 
the beard is somewhat pointed, and the straight nose rather hand- 
some. Both Lidzbarski and Wesendonk, and I believe Herzfeld 
likewise, are inclined to accept the portrait as representing the 
founder of Manichaeism. I am not enough of a numismatist to 
give an opinion, but judging from the evidence in favor of it, the 
attribution seems to be reasonable. 

It has furthermore been suggested that we may possibly have a 
fanciful representation of Mani on a fragment of a large mural 
painting which was brought back by A. von Le Coq from Khojo 
in the Turfan Oasis.? The painting, though much broken, portrays 
the figure of a man of tall stature, his head surrounded by a large 
halo, made with the sun and moon, the face here being wholly 
Mongolian in type; while behind him stands a group of figures, 
male and female, but all much smaller in size. The style of the 
picture is entirely East-Asiatic, as Le Coq points out, and he him- 
self showed hesitation when he placed in parentheses beneath it, 
with a question mark, the sub-title “(Portrit des Mani?).” To 
Lidzbarski (op. cit., p. 95) the attribution seemed very doubtful. 
While there appears to be no inherent reason against regarding the 
aureoled figure as a fanciful representation of Mani, it may be 


merely the picture of some noted high-priest. Thus much con- 
cerning the question of the portraiture of Mani.® 





See furthermore, as important, the noted work by E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, 
1. 46-47, cf. pp. 41, 47, Berlin, 1924. Herzfeld is inclined to accept the 
reading “ Mani,” which he says was first recognized by Markoff. 

2 See Le Coq, Die buddhistische Spdétantike in Mittelasien: Zweiter Teil, 
Die manichaeischen Miniaturen, Plate la, and cf. Text p. 34-36, Berlin, 
1923. Cf. also the small reproductions in F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the 
Manichees, Cambridge, 1925, facing pp. 1 and 69. 

’ Designedly I refrain from hazarding a suggestion that we might per- 
haps seek a representation of Mani in a small Turfan painting (LeCo, 
op. cit., Plate 8b, miniature d, cf. Text p. 61). It represents a human pair, 
young man and woman, partly naked and both abashed at having been 
discovered together. Before them threateningly stands a stern person, with 
staff in the right hand and with the first finger of the left hand raised in 
reprimand of their guilty act. This menacing chastiser wears a long red 
garment or coat, with striped undersleeves of a greenish blue hue and belt 
to match, but the lower part of the figure has been destroyed. While we 
know Mani’s doctrines and commandments on the subject, we have no story 
or legend preserved which would help to identify him as represented in the 
scene. We may therefore best explain the admonishing austere figure 45 
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We may now present a curious description of Mani’s appearance 
and dress as given in the Acta Archelai, chap. 14 (12), by its 
Christian author, Hegemonius.* The passage is familiar to every 
one interested in Manichaeism, but it is worth while to reproduce 
it here. The scene is laid in the house of the wealthy Marcellus. 
He and Bishop Archelaus had already listened to a brief exposition 
of Mani’s tenets given by his disciple Turbo before the arrival of 
the Master himself, who made a long journey in order to meet 
Marcellus and to engage in a disputation with Archelaus, the 
Christian bishop. The description of Mani’s appearance is quite 
vivid, and seemingly drawn from life or from tradition. 


“On the selfsame day, moreover, Manes (Mani) arrived, 
bringing along with him Elect youths and virgins, to the 
number of twenty-two in all.® And first of all he sought 
Turbo at the house of Marcellus, and when he did not find 
him there, he went in to pay his respects to Marcellus. On 
seeing him, Marcellus at first was struck with astonishment 
at the habiliments of his attire. For he wore a kind of shoe 
that is wont to be called ‘trisole’* in common parlance, he 
had also a parti-colored cloak of a sky-blue’ appearance as it 





some ecclesiastical judge imposing upon the culprits the Manichaean sentence 
of reprobation in the case. 

*See the edition of the Latin text (the Greek being lost from here 
onward) by C. H. Beeson, Hegemonius, Acta Archelai, pp. 22-23, Leipzig, 
1906; cf. also the English translation by S. D. F. Salmond, in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, 6. 186, New York, 1899 (American reprint of the Edinburgh 
edition). 

*Salmond (op. cit.) notes that the Codex Bobiensis gives the number as 
duodecim “ twelve.” 

*Thus the text of Beeson, who records the manuscript variants quadri- 
sole C, tresole M. Salmond, following the former reading, translates as 
“quadrisole.” The allusion is to the sole of the shoe having three or four 
lifts of leather. This style of footgear (though not thus exaggerated) 
may perhaps be illustrated from the shoes in the large broken statue of the 
Sasanian King Shahpir I, near Naksh-i Shapur, in southern Persia; see 
the drawings by Texier, C. F. M. Texier, Description de l’Arménie, la Perse, 
et la Mésopotamie, Vol. 2, Plates 149, 150, the former of which is reproduced 
in K. D. Kiash, Ancient Persian Sculptures, pp. 60-62, Bombay, 1889. It 
would probably be fanciful to see, in this allusion to the thickness of 
Mani’s sole, something relating to the tradition about his being lame, which 
is discussed below, but the text itself here makes no such mention. 

* For this meaning of aérinus as denoting a bluish color, see the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, Vol. 1, col. 1061, lines 59-60, cf. also aérius, col. 1062, 
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were; in his hand he held a very stout staff of ebony wood; 
he carried a Babylonian * book under his left arm; he also had 
his legs covered with trousers, each of a different color, the 
one being red, the other a sort of leek-green color; and his 
countenance was like that of an elderly Persian physician and 
war-lord.” ® 


Certainly the bizarre color-scheme and fantastic effect of this 
description lend an element of grotesqueness, which it was probably 
not without intention to emphasize. In the delineation, however, 
there may be preserved certain features of truth. With all his 
religious austerity, Mani, famed also as a painter and artistic 
calligrapher (see below), possessed an aesthetic sense for color, 
as we may judge from the Manichaean miniatures and illuminated 
manuscript Fragments found in Turfan. The Acta, it will be 
observed, makes no allusion to any physical defect in Mani, nor 
do other Christian writers. This leads us to a discussion of the 
tradition of Mani’s lameness. 

Tradition has it that Mani was lame, according to two passages 
in the Fihrist of an-Nadim (writing in 987 a.p.). This Arab 
compiler, whose general accuracy in recording from Manichaean 
sources is fully recognized, states in the first of these allusions, de- 
scriptive of Mani’s boyhood, that “he suffered from a crooked 
leg” (ahnaf ar-rijl).*° In a second passage, much farther on, 
an-Nadim reverts again to Mani’s lameness in even more precise 
terms: “some say he was crooked in both legs; it is also 
said (only) the right leg.” ™ 





75 ff., with numerous quotations; also Du Cange, Gloss. med. et infimae 
Latinitatis, Vol. 1, p. 119. The kindred adjective aérius in the Vulgate, 
Esth. 1.6; 8.15, is rendered by “sky coloured ” in the Douai Version, 
and by “blue” in the Authorized Version. Perhaps simply “ blue” would 
be a better translation above, since the Persian color for clothing is gen- 
erally a dark blue, although a lightish blue is also (if somewhat less 
frequently) worn. 

® Recall that Mani, though a Persian by blood, was born in Babylonia. 

® For artifer = medicus, see Thesaurus, Vol. 2, col. 698, lines 58-76; ef. 
also Beeson, op. cit., p. 115, 3, with references to other occurrences in the 
Acta. 

1° See Fliigel, Mani (1862) p. 83, lines 7-8, “litt an einem einwiirtsge- 
drehten Beine ”’; ibid., text p. 49, line 6 = large edition, Fihrist, p. 328, 1. 

11 See Fliigel, op. cit., tr. p. 100 top, with n. 282, and text p. 69, lines 
10-11; cf. idem, large ed. Fihr., p. 335, 5. For help in checking up ren 
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The explicitness of these two traditional statements seems con- 
vincing, despite the attempt of Kessler, Mant (1889), pp. 332-333, 
cf, also p. 383 n. 4, to explain them otherwise. Kessler (p. 333) 
sought to interpret the Arabic phrase through the medium of a 
Syriac form, and translates “er war der verruchteste der 
Minner,” repeating in similar manner (p. 383) “dass er der 
grésste Irrgliubige (Ketzer) unter den Menschen gewesen sei.” 
He did, however, acknowledge (p. 333 mid.) that in this second 
passage an-Nadim does refer definitely to the right foot, but he 
maintains that this was due to the continuation of an old misunder- 
standing (“ Missverstindnis”). The incorrectness of Kessler’s 
view was promptly pointed out by Noldeke, in ZDMG (1889) 43. 
547, who showed that the proposed rendering and interpretation 
had no value. With Noldeke’s judgment we may fully agree, and 
accept an-Nadim’s statement that Mani was lame in one or in 
both legs. 

This fact leads me to an entirely new point, namely, to recon- 
sider the meaning of the Pahlavi epithet astak or zastak (as it may 
be read), which is constantly applied to Mani in a rather long pas- 
sage in one of the Sasanian Pahlavi books that anathematize his 
teachings. The passage in question is found in the Dénkart, 3. 200. 
1-13, in a section relating to the so-called “ Injunctions of Mani,” 
which I have translated with comments, in JRAS 1924, pp. 213- 
227." In each successive paragraph the Zoroastrian priestly writer 
execrates Mani as a “ Fiend” (druj), always adding the oppro- 
brious epithet referred to above, in whichever of the two ways the 
word may be transliterated and accordingly rendered. 

I had previously (op. cit., p. 218 n. 2) read and translated the 
opprobrious designation of Mani as being druj astak, “the Fiend 
incarnate,” giving reasons, which at that time seemed satisfactory, 
for deciphering the Phl. adjective as astak and thus rendering by 
“incarnate.” After studying the whole matter anew, however, my 
view has changed. I am now inclined to adopt the alternate trans- 
literation (formerly rejected, op. cit., p. 219 top) for the Fiend’s 
epithet and to read it as zxastak, lit. “broken,” cf. NP. zastan 





derings from the Arabic I was indebted to my assistant Dr. A. Yohannan 
(now deceased) ; later also for help from Dr. N. N. Martinovitch. 

** [Reprinted, with some additions and a few slight changes, in Jackson, 
Researches in Manichaeism, pp. 203-217. See especially p. 209, where the 
“Postscript, 1930” adopts the view here set forth—C. J. 0.] 
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“to break ” (cf. Av. root xad-), this attribute to be given in Mani’s 
case a more significant interpretation. In the light of what has 
been adduced above from the Fihrist, the Pahlavi epithet zastak 
throughout the Dénkart passage means not simply “ broken, broken 
down ” or “ wounded, sick, infirm,” ** but is to be more precisely 
defined as meaning in this case “ crippled.” Thus the oft-repeated 
druj zastak Mani is really “the crippled fiend Mani ”—in other 
words, that devil of a cripple Mani. The Pahlavi Dénkart would 
in this way lend new support to the twice-repeated statement in 
Arabic by an-Nadim that Mani was lame. Recall also the refer- 
ence in the Acta to the “ trisole,” as noted above (n. 6). 

If this deduction be correct (as to me it seems), namely, that 
Mani was somewhat crippled, it might help towards throwing 
further light upon his personality, his imaginative and refined 
nature. We know, of course, that Mani had the exalted fervor of 
a religious leader and founder of a faith that was once a rival of 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism, opposition from which latter led 
him to suffer a martyr’s death as an adjudged heretic. Throughout 
in his make-up, especially if born with a physical weakness, we can 
see a peculiar idealism and refinement, combined with rare vision. 
It has always been recognized that he had a poetic imagination as 
shown in his cosmogonic fantasies, and also in a few hymnic stanzas 
that have been preserved. Tradition assigns to him exquisite skill 
as an artist, so that his name became in Persia a synonym for 
painter.1* His master hand as an adapter of a revised alphabet* 
and a presumed pioneer in calligraphy—the latter art being espe- 
cially cultivated by his followers—all bespeak a highly ideal and 
creative mind. He cared particularly for music and allowed to his 
followers the enjoyment of perfumes as something refined. It 
would not be hard to guess that Mani’s lameness, apparently con- 
genital, may have contributed to his sensitive and spiritual nature, 
which was above all religiously so creative. Voila tout! 





18 See West, SBE. 37.278, and cf. J. N. Unvala, in Bull. School of Or. 
Studies, 2.648 note e (lines 1-2), London, 1923. 

14 Full references to Mani as a painter and to his skill in drawing an 
absolutely straight line or a perfect circle have been collected, but are 
reserved for treatment elsewhere. So likewise are further details as to the 
items mentioned below. 

1° For remarks on Mani’s reformed script see H. H. Schaeder, Urform . 
Fortbildungen des manichdischen Systems, pp. 147-150, Leipzig, 1927. 
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THE PRODUCTIVE scholarly activity of Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson extended over half a century, from 1885 to 1936, and the 
number of individual books and articles published by him, includ- 
ing articles contributed to encyclopedias, exceeds 350. Despite his 
wide range of interests, Iranian studies always occupied the position 
of predominance: Persia, its antiquities, its literature, and its 
religions, constituted the principal theme throughout, with Mani- 
chaeism coming to the fore as a special subject of interest toward 
the last. 

The chief portion of the present bibliography, the range and 
completeness of which are due to Dr. Jackson’s own suggestions 
and memoranda, was compiled in 1925 and 1926 with a view to 
inclusion as an appendix in his Zoroastrian Studies (originally 
announced under the title Zoroastrianism: Studies Old and New) ,1 
but the pressure of other tasks prevented its completion and pub- 
lication at that time. Revised and completed, it is now presented 
as a last tribute to Professor Jackson from a devoted former pupil. 

It seems eminently fitting to make mention here of two pub- 
lications relating to Dr. Jackson, both of which he valued highly 
and which he would be loath to see pass into complete oblivion. 

In 1900 there was published on the campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, under the title Imaginary Lectures, a charming little volume 
which reprinted, in beautiful format and typography, a number of 
clever skits on Columbia personages which had appeared serially in 
the student monthly The Morningside. The seventh imaginary lec- 
ture was ascribed to Professor Jackson and dealt with the drama 
and the New York stage in a monologue of delicious absurdity.” 





*See the announcement of Volume 12 of the Columbia University Indo- 
Iranian Series at the end of Pavry’s The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future 
Life, New York, 1926, where the proposed inclusion of the bibliography is 
mentioned. 

*Imaginary Lectures, Reported by Walter Satyr, Anne Langdrew, and 
Walter Lavish Slander ..., New York, 1900, pp. 57-63. The lecture, with 
the picture by Huger Elliott, originally appeared in The Morningside, 4. 
147-150, in May 1899. 
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Prefixed to it we find this memorable note by the audacious 
‘ reporter ’: 


Words, mere words, are quite inadequate to do justice here; all the arts 
together would fail in endeavoring to give perfect expression to a style of 
lecturing that is as original and inimitable as it is winsome and delightful, 
Imagine the lecture chanted in sweet, high treble, with that “ dying fall ” 
the Duke would fain have heard again,* or loosed on the light wings of a 
melting melody, half laughter and half sigh, and you will come most near 
to that effect which must remain the joy and the despair of the imitator 
forever. 


In more serious vein are the verses addressed to Professor 
Jackson a few years earlier by his colleague, the poet and essayist 
George Edward Woodberry. Written at the poet’s home in Beverly, 
Mass., on September 20, 1895, they appeared in the Century 
Magazine in January of the following year.* Especially charac- 
teristic are the opening lines and a few near the end. 


My Persian, leave the Eternal Fire, 
And leave to read the scented scroll, 
Pahlavi, Pali; nor desire 
Always that glory to unroll, 
Your bright Avesta; day and night 
God did divide with sun and star 
To show that equal in his sight 
Labor and rest, in mortals, are.® 


* * * * 


Then shall you go from out the gold 
October to your Star-leaved Book, 

And those gray manuscripts unrolled 
Whereon the learnéd Parsees look, 

And they forget these changing lights 
Of morn and even, here below; 

To eyes like yours, how must our Heights ° 
Like God’s eternal sunrise show! 





3 An allusion to the first lines of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.—+. C. 0. 3. 

4°To A, V. Williams Jackson ... on his return from abroad,’ Century 
Magazine, 51. 449. 

5 This admonition alludes to Dr. Jackson’s habit of working in his study, 
night after night, until the early hours of the morning.—e. C. 0. H. 

®The reference is to Morningside Heights, where Columbia University 
had acquired its present site and where the first group of buildings was 
then being erected.—6. ©. 0. H. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AJP = American Journal of Philology. 

IF = Indogermanische Forschungen. 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

PAPA = Proceedings of the American Philological Association. 
TAPA = Transactions of the American Philological Association. 


Books AND ARTICLES 


On some Avestan superstitions and their parallels elsewhere. JAOS 13, 
Proc. pp. lix-lxi (1885). 

The style of Tibullus. New York, 1886. 27 sheets. [Manuscript.] 

Dissertation submitted for the degree of Ph.D. in Columbia Uni- 

versity. Preserved at the University in the Columbiana collection. 

On the ancient Persians’ abhorrence of falsehood, illustrated from the 
Avesta. JAOS 13, Proc. pp. cii-ciii (1886). 

On Avestan similes: I. Similes from the realm of Nature. JAOS 13, Proc. 
pp. exxxviii-exl (1886). 

On Avestan similes: II. Similes from the animal world. JAOS 13, Proc. 
pp. elxxxv-clxxxvii (1887). 

The Afrigin Rapithwin of the Avesta, translated with comments. JAOS 
13, Proc. pp. elxxxvii-exci (1887). 

On the significance of the Gathis in the Avesta. Yasna 55. JAOS 13, 
Proc. pp. cevi-eexiv (1887). 

A HyMN or ZOROASTER: YASNA 31, TRANSLATED WITH COMMENTS. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1888. viii + 62 pages. 

A new reference in the Avesta to ‘the Life-book’ hereafter. JAOS 14, 
Proc. pp. Xx-xxi (1888). 

On Avesta f = original pv. AJP 10.86 (April 1889). 

On the ‘ Circle of Sovereignty’ in the Avesta. JAOS 14, Proc. pp. exxiii- 
exxiv (1889). 

Avesta grammatical jottings. JAOS 14, Proc. pp. exxiv-exxvi (1889). 

On the sense of color in the Avesta. JAOS 14, Proc. pp. clxii-clxv (1889). 

Avestan grammatical notes. JAOS 14, Proc. pp. clxv-clxvi (1889). 

Avesta pairi-aétraus (sic), naraus, straus. AJP 10.346-347 (Oct. 1889). 

THE AVESTAN ALPHABET AND ITS TRANSCRIPTION. With appendices. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1890. 36 pages. 

Avesta contributions. AJP 11.87-89 (April 1890). 

On Skt. hradé’caksus, RV. x. 95. 6. JAOS 15, Proce. pp. iv-v (1890). 

On Avestan aydkhsusta ‘molten metal,’ ayah, and its significance in the 
Githis. JAOS 15, Proc. pp. lviii-lxi (1890). 

Miscellaneous Avestan notes. JAOS 15, Proc. pp. ]xi-Ixii (1890). 

The genitive singular of u-nouns in the Avesta: a possible question of 
accent. Beitrige zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprachen, ed. Bezzen- 
berger, 17. 146-152 (Feb. 1891). 
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Avestan etymologies, I. AJP 12. 67-69 (April 1891). 

Where was Zoroaster’s native place? JAOS 15. 221-232 (1891). 

An AVESTA GRAMMAR IN COMPARISON WITH SANSKRIT. Part I: Phonology, 
infiection, word-formation, with an introduction on the Avesta. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1892. xlviii + 273 pages. 

An anastatic reprint was issued in 1912.—48 pages of Part II, 
‘Sketch of the syntax,’ were set up and printed, but this part was 
never completed or published. A copy of it is in the possession of the 
compiler of this bibliography. 

Notes on Zoroaster and the Zartusht-Nimah. JAOS 15, Proc. p. clxxx 
(1892). 

Brief Avestan notes. JAOS 15, Proc. pp. clxxx-elxxxii (1892). 

AVESTA READER. First SERIES: EASIER TEXTS, NOTES, AND VOCABULARY, 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1893. viii + 112 pages. 

This selection of texts was reprinted by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana under the title The Avesta Texts prescribed for the Previous 
Examination of the University of Bombay, 1896-1899, Bombay, 1896. 
See his preface, page i. 

The doctrine of the resurrection among the ancient Persians. JAOS 16, 
Proc. pp. XXXvili-xxxix (1893). 

Sanskrit-Avestan notes. JAOS 16, Proc. pp. xxxix-xli (1893). 

Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster. The Biblical World, (n.s.) 1. 420-431 (June 
1893). 

How plays were presented in mediaeval England. The Greenburgh Register 
(Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.), Feb. 1894. 

Herodotus vii.61, or the arms of the ancient Persians illustrated from 
Iranian sources. In Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, New 
York, 1894, pp. 95-125. 

Something about Parsi names. The Columbia Literary Monthly (N. Y.), 
2. 353-356 (May 1894). 

Notes on Zoroaster and the Avesta. JAOS 16, Proc. pp. exxvi-cxxix (1894). 

1. Allusion to Zoroaster in the Snorra Edda preface.—2. Plutarch’s 
Artaxerxes, ch. iii. 1-10. 

The Sanskrit root manth-, math- in Avestan. JAOS 16, Proc. p. clv (1894). 

Hamlet’s student home. The Columbia Spectator (N. Y.), 35.222 (Dec. 20, 
1894). 

The Sanskrit root gnath in Avestan. JAOS 16, Proc. p. eexxviii (1895). 

Two ancient Persian names in Greek ’Apraixrns and Pa:diun. TAPA 26 
(1895), Proc. pp. xlix-1 (June 1895). 

Weighing the soul in the balance after death, an Indian as well as Iranian 
idea. Actes du Dixiéme Congrés International des Orientalistes (Session 
de Genéve, 1894), part 2, Leiden, 1895, pp. 65-74. 

The Persian New Year’s. The Columbia Spectator (N. Y.), 37.96 (Dee. 
18, 1895). 

Gambling in ancient India. The Columbia Literary Monthly (N. Y.), 4 
177-181 (Feb. 1896). 

Zoroaster’s successor in the pontifical office, according to Mas‘idi. In 
Mélanges Charles de Harlez, Leiden, 1896, pp. 138-139. 
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Translation into English of the Prolegomena to K. F. Geldner’s edition 
of the Avesta, Stuttgart, 1896, pp. i-liv. 
The ancient Persian doctrine of a future life. The Biblical World, (n.s.) 
8. 149-163 (Aug. 1896). 
Reprinted in revised form in 1922; see below. 


The literature of Persia. In Progress, issued monthly by the University 
Association (Chicago), vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 34-55 (Sept. 1896). 
The moral and ethical teachings of the ancient Zoroastrian religion. Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia), 7. 55-62 (Oct. 1896). 
Reprinted in revised form in 1927; see below. 


On the date of Zoroaster. JAOS 17. 1-22 (Nov. 1896). 


An abstract appeared under the title ‘On the question of the date of 
Zoroaster ’ in JAOS 16, Proc. pp. eexxvii-cexxviii (1895). 


On Mahi-Bhiarata iii. 142. 35-45, an echo of an old Hindu-Persian legend. 
JAOS 17. 185-187 (Nov. 1896). 

On the iterative optative in Avestan. JAOS 17. 187-188 (Nov. 1896). 

Children on the stage in the Sanskrit drama. TAPA 27 (1896), Proc. pp. 
v-vi (1897). 

Children on the stage in the ancient Hindu drama. The Looker-On (N. Y.), 
4,509-516 (June 1897). 

Translation of several Hindu and Persian selections in Stories from the 
Classic Literature of Many Nations, ed. Bertha Palmer, New York, 
1898, pp. 68-82, 91-98. 

An Avestan word-arrangement, or a supplement to Strachan’s rule for 
Indogermanic pro. Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, 36. 
149-151 (1898). 

Thy heart. (From the Sanskrit.) [Poem of 8 lines.] The Cosmopolitan, 
25.457 (Aug. 1898). 

Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays, with parallels in the English 
drama. First series. AJP 19. 241-254 (Oct. 1898). 


1. Notes on the use of a play within a play on the Sanskrit stage.— 
2. Restoration of the dead to life, employed as a dramatic element.— 
3. Scene of intoxication on the stage as a humorous device.—4. The 
use of letters and epistolary correspondence in K§Alidisa’s plays.— 
[No. 1 was reprinted in the translation of Harsha’s Priyadarsika, 1923, 
pp. cv-cxi.] 


A brief note on the Amshaspands, or a contribution to Zoroastrian 
angelology. Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1. 363-366 (1898). 

Disguising on the stage as a dramatic device in Sanskrit plays. PAPA 29 
(1898), pp. xviii-xix. 

ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. New York: The Columbia 
University Press (The Macmillan Company, agents), 1899. (Copy- 
right 1898.) xxiii + 314 pages, with 3 plates and a map of Persia. 

Reprinted in 1901, 1919, and 1928. A fifth printing is contemplated. 


Cupid’s fishing pond.—From the Sanskrit. [Poem of 8 lines.] The Cosmo- 
politan, 26.276 (Jan. 1899). 
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Ormazd, or the ancient Persian idea of God. The Monist (Chicago), 9. 16). 
178 (Jan. 1899). 

Indo-Iranian contributions. JAOS 20.54-57 (March 1899). 

Time analysis of Sanskrit plays. I. The dramas of Kalidasa. JAOS 20. 34). 
359 (Dec. 1899). 

Zoroaster: the Magian priest. [Illustrated.] The Cosmopolitan, 28. 349. 
357 (Jan. 1900). 

Notes on ancient Persian cosmology. [Abstract.] PAPA 30, p. ix (1900), 

The dice: verses suggested by a Persian anecdote. The Columbia Literary 
Monthly (N. Y.), 8. 293-294 (June 1900). 

A new Zaratosht Nameh: or an account of the life of Zoroaster, the 
prophet; being a translation of Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson’ 
“ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Iran,” with explanatory notes by the trans- 
lator Palanji Barjorji Desai. Bombay, 1900. 29 + 228 pages. 

Also has a title in Gujarati: Navun Jartost naémun.—A second 
edition, with title-page in Gujarati only, was published in Bombay in 
the same year. 

Some Avestan lexical and grammatical notes. In The K. R. Cama 
Memorial Volume: Essays on Iranian Subjects, Bombay, 1900, pp. 
130-133. 

1. Note on two Av. dvandva duals.—2. Fragm. Farhang 17— 
3. Fragm. Farhang 24.—4. Fragm. Tahm. 65, madhi mastema-— 
5. Fragm. Tahm. 11, vanharesta.—6. Notes on Yasna XI. 1-3. 

Time analysis of Sanskrit plays. Second series. The dramas of Harsha. 
JAOS 21. 88-108 (Jan. 1901). 

The reiigion of the Achaemenian kings. First series. The religion accord- 
ing to the inscriptions. With an appendix by Dr. Louis H. Gray. 
JAOS 21. 160-184 (Jan. 1901). 

A special visit to a Parsi tower of silence. The Nation (N. Y.), 72. 449-450 
(June 6, 1901). 

Printed also in The Evening Post (N. Y.), June 8, 1901, p. 16. 

Sketch of a visit to India. [Letter in] Columbia University Quarterly, 3. 
385-389 (Sept. 1901). 

Into the Khyber Pass. Collier’s Weekly, vol. 28, no. 8, page 5 (Nov. 23, 
1901). 

Notes from India.—Letters to the Corresponding Secretary. JAOS 22. 321- 
332 (Dec. 1901). 

Some suggestions for studying Shakspere. The Veltin School (N. Y.), 
anniversary number, 1902, pp. 17-20. 

Special introduction to The Dabistin, or School of Manners .. . , trans- 
lated from the original Persian by David Shea and Anthony Troyer 
(Universal Classics Library), Washington and London (1902; copy- 
right 1901). 

Reissued by another publisher, New York, 1936. 

Notes from India, second series.—A visit to Ujjain.—Bhartrihari’s cave— 
Legends of King Vikrama.—Letters to the Corresponding Secretary. 
[With illustrations.] JAOS 23. 307-317 (Feb. 1903). 
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Football in Shakespeare’s day. The Columbia Literary Monthly (N. Y.), 
11. 179-181 (March 1903). 

Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus: its temples, its holy river, and its 
burning ghats of the dead. [Illustrated.] The Traveller (N. Y.), 3. 
22-26 (1903). 

By caravan and cavalcade. The Evening Post (N. Y.), Oct. 3, 1903, Satur- 
day Supplement, p. 1. 

Reprinted in Chap. 10 of Persia Past and Present, pp. 108-114. 


The great Behistun rock and some results of a re-examination of the Old 
Persian inscriptions on it. JAOS 24.77-95 (Oct. 1903). 

Reprinted, with some additions and minor corrections, in Persia Past 
and Present, as Chap. 14, pp. 186-212. 

Diz IRANISCHE RELIGION. In Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, vol. 2, 1896-1904, pp. 612-710 (Jan. 1904). 

A translation into German by Dr. Arthur F. J. Remy, of Columbia 
University, from the author’s manuscript. For the English text see 
Zoroastrian Studies, 1928, below.—The first instalment, pp. 612-640, 
was issued in 1900. 

On Sanskrit 1 = Avestan d. JAOS 25.175 (June 1904). 

Notes of a journey to Persia, I—Letters to the Corresponding Secretary. 
JAOS 25. 176-184 (June 1904). 

The modern Zoroastrians of Persia. The Homiletic Rev. 48.14-19 (July 
1904). 

Light on a ruined shrine: the fire temple near Isfahan. N. Y. Tribune, 
Sept. 4, 1904, illustrated supplement, p. 10. 

Khshathra Vairya, one of the Zoroastrian archangels. In Avesta, Pahlavi, 
and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of the late Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana, first series, Strassburg and 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. 159-166 (1905). 

Avestan zevistyéng aurvaté, Ys. 50. 7. Ibid. pp. 178-181. 

Bokhara the noble. [Illustrated.] The Outlook, 79. 319-326 (Feb. 4, 1905). 

The Magi in Marco Polo and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
worship the infant Christ. JAOS 26. 79-83 (July 1905). 

A visit to the great rock inscription of King Darius. The Independent 
(N. Y.), 59. 425-429 (Aug. 24, 1905). 

Reprinted in revised form in Chap. 14 of Persia Past and Present, 
pp. 186-196. 

Zoroastrianism and the resemblances between it and Christianity. The 
Biblical World, 27. 335-343 (May 1906). 

Textual notes on the Old Persian inscriptions. JAOS 27.190-194 (Aug. 
1906). 

A religion nearly three thousand years old: the so-called Persian fire- 
worshipers of Yezd. [Illustrated.] The Century Magazine, 72. 691- 
703 (Sept. 1906). 

PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT: A BOOK OF TRAVEL AND RESEARCH. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1906. xxxi +471 pages, with over 200 
illustrations and a map of Persia. 
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Some additional data on Zoroaster. In Orientalische Studien Theodor 
Néldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag . . . gewidmet, Giessen, 1906, 2. 
1031-1038. 

1. Tradition of an archetype copy of the Avesta at Samarkand.— 
2. Isfandiar and Bactria.—3. Lohrasp builds Kain in Khorasan — 
4. Vishtasp and Zarir in Seistan—5. Tur i Bratarush, the enemy of 
Zoroaster.—6. Zoroaster and the town of Amui.—7. Zoroaster from 
Mugan or Mughan. 

Reprinted, with additions and some changes, in Zoroastrian Studies, 
New York, 1928, pp. 268-278. 

An ancient fire-temple at Abarkuh near Yezd. Zartoshti, ed. B. T. 
Anklesaria (Bombay), 3. 246-249 (1275 A. Y. = 1906). 

Our interest in Persia and the study of her history, language, and literature. 
In Publications of the Congress of Arts and Science at St. Louis, 
Boston and New York, 1906 [publ. in 1907], 3. 357-366. 

HisTorIc ACCOUNTS OF INDIA BY FOREIGN TRAVELLERS, CLASSIC, ORIENTAL, 
AND OCCIDENTAL, collected and arranged by A. V. Williams Jackson. 
Vol. 9 of History of India, London, The Grolier Society, n. d. (copy- 
right 1907). [Actually publ. in New York.] 

Some Persian references to Zoroaster and his religion. [In collaboration 
with Abraham Yohannan.] JAOS 28. 183-188 (Sept. 1907). 

On a Pahlavi bowl-inscription deciphered by the late E. W. West.—(Pre- 
sented by A. V. Williams Jackson.) JAOS 28. 345-348 (Feb. 1908). 

The native princes of India. Munsey’s Magazine, 38. 774-783 (March 1908). 

PHILOLOGY: A lecture delivered at Columbia University in the series on 
science, philosophy and art, April 1, 1908. New York: The Columbia 
University Press, 1908. 30 pages. (Columbia University Lectures on 
Science, Philosophy and Art, 1907-1908, no. 21.) 

A historical sketch of Ragha, the supposed home of Zoroaster’s mother. In 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 237-245. 

Indo-Iranian notes. JF 25.177-184 (1909). 

A third journey to Persia, and the so-called fire temple at Baku. Sanj 
Vartaman (Evening News, Bombay), Sept. 13, 1910, page h. 

Brahmanism. In The Unity of Religions: A Popular Discussion of Ancient 
and Modern Beliefs, ed. J. H. Randall and J. G. Smith, New York, 
1910, pp. 29-37. 

The possible contribution of Oriental thought to present-day Christianity. 
{India and Persia.] In Papers, Addresses, and Speeches of the Twenty- 
seventh Church Congress in the United States (1909), New York, 
1910, pp. 96-105. 

Notes on two passages in the Old Testam.at Apocrypha. In Essays in 
Modern Theology and Related Subjects, published as a Testimonial to 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs, New York, 1911, pp. 93-97. 

1. A note on Ragau (Avestan Ragha, Old Persian Raga) in Judith 
15,252. An Iranian parallel to the story of Bel and the Dragon. 

The literature of India and Persia. In Lectures on Literature, New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 1911, pp. 43-66. 

The Zoroastrian idea of archangels. [With a portrait of the author.] The 
New Age: An Illustrated Monthly (N. Y.), 14.615-617 (June 1911). 
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From CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE HOME OF OMAR KHAYYAM: TRAVELS IN 
TRANSCAUCASIA AND NORTHERN PERSIA FOR HisToRIC AND LITERARY 
RESEARCH. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911. xxxiii + 317 
pages, with over 200 illustrations and a map of Persia and Central Asia. 

A noble minaret of brick in Northern Persia. The American Architect, 101. 
116 (Feb. 1912). 

The ancient Persian conception of salvation according to the Avesta, or 
Bible of Zoroaster. Am. Journal of Theol. 17. 195-205 (April 1913). 
Persian manuscripts. [On the Cochran collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.] The Nation (N. Y.), 96. 627-628 (June 

19, 1913). 

On a statue representing Zoroaster as one of the great lawgivers of the 
world. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 12, 1913, page 23. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING 
ALSO SOME TURKISH AND ARABIC, PRESENTED TO THE METROPOLITAN 
MusEuM or ArT, NEW YorRK, BY ALEXANDER SMITH COCHRAN, prepared 
and edited by A. V. Williams Jackson ...and Abraham Yohannan.... 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1914. xxv + 187 pages, 13 
plates. (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 1.) 

Reprinted in January 1934. 


Notes on allusions to ancient India in Pahlavi literature and in Firdausi’s 
Shah-nimah. In Festschrift Ernst Windisch . . . dargebracht, Leip- 
zig, 1914, pp. 209-212. 

Allusions in Pahlavi literature to the abomination of idol-worship. In 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume: Papers on Iranian 
Subjects, Bombay, 1914, pp. 274-285. 

A Sasanian seal with a Pahlavi inscription. In Aufsdétze zur Kultur- und 
Sprachgeschichte, vornehmlich des Orients, Ernst Kuhn ... gewidmet, 
Breslau, 1916, pp. 215-216. 

The allegory of the moths and the flame, translated from the Mantiq at-Tair 
of Farid ad-Din ‘Attir. JAOS 36. 345-347 (March 1917). 

Revised translations of Yasna 31 and of the inscription of Darius at 
Behistan, cols. 1 and 4. In Sacred Books and Early Literature of the 
East, ed. C. F. Horne, vol. 7, New York, n.d. (1917), pp. 16-21, 167-173. 

The etymology of some words in the Old Persian inscriptions. JAOS 38. 
121-124 (April 1918). 

Notes on ancient Persian geography. [With a sketch map.] In The Dastur 
Hoshang Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1918, pp. 535-545. 

A visit to the Zoroastrians of Teheran. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), Oct. 
25, 1919, page 22. 

EARLY PERSIAN POETRY, FROM THE BEGINNINGS DOWN TO THE TIME OF 
Firpaust. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. xxii + 125 
pages, 10 illustrations. 

To what place was King Jamshid’s ancient fire-temple removed? Sanj 
Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1920, page a-16. 

The location of the Farnbiag fire, the most ancient of the Zoroastrian fires. 
JAOS 41. 81-106 (April 1921). 
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Firdausi in a lyric vein. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1921, page 
8-1. 

A visit to the tomb of Baba Tahir at Hamadin. [With 2 illustrations] 
In A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to Professor E. G. Browne 
February 1922, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 257-260. 

The Persian dominions in Northern India down to the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. Chapter 14 of The Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, 
Cambridge (and New York), 1922, pp. 319-344. 

The ancient Persian doctrine of a future life. In Religion and the Future 
Life, ed. E. Hershey Sneath, New York and Chicago, 1922, pp. 121-140. 

Reproduces, with additions and changes, the article published under 
the same title in The Biblical World, Aug. 1896. 

Foreword to Shigeru Araki’s Persian Literature [a volume in Japanese], 
Tokyo, 1922, pages 1-3. 

The tombs of the great Persian kings. Columbia Alumni News, 14. 270-271 
(March 2, 1923). 

Studies in Manichaeism. JAOS 43. 15-25 (June 1923). 

1. Direct mentions of Zoroastrianism in the Manichaean Fragments.— 
2. Weighing the soul in the balance—a Manichaean idea from Zoroast- 
rianism.—3. Reference to a life-account for the hereafter in Mani- 
chaeism.—4. A new allusion to the Zoroastrian fiend Kunda, Kundag, 
in Manichaeism found in the Pahlavi books. 

PRIYADARSIKA, A SANSKRIT DRAMA BY HARSHA, KING OF NORTHERN INDIA 
IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY A.D., translated into English by G. K. 
Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and Charles J. Ogden, with an intro- 
duction and notes by the two latter, together with the text in trans- 
literation. New York: Columbia University Press, 1923. exi + 138 
pages. (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 10.) 

Contributions to the knowiedge of Manichaeism. JAOS 44. 61-72 (March 
1924). 

1. Ramratikh as a designation of the Mother of Life—2. The 
problematic ‘ Nahnahah’ as applied to the Mother of the Living in the 
Fihrist.—3. The Manichaean ‘seals.’ 

The so-called Injunctions of Mani, translated from the Pahlavi of Denkart 
3, 200. JRAS 1924, pp. 213-227 (April 1924). 

The “Second Evocation ” in the Manichaean system of cosmogony. JRAS 
Centenary Supplement, Oct. 1924, pp. 137-155. 

A mausoleum erected in New York by a Parsi. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), 
Sept. 9, 1925, pp. 14-15. [Illustrated.] 

Issued also as a separate reprint, 8°, 7 pages. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis in Manichaeism. JAOS 45. 246-268 (Oct. 
1925). 

Avesta urvatéd and Old Persian usabdrim. In Indo-Iranian Studies . . 
in Honour of Shams-ul-Ullema Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Lon- 
don and Leipzig, 1925, pp. 17-20 (Feb. 1926). 

The religious interest which Seistan has historically for Zoroastrians. Sanj 
Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 9, 1926, pp. 29-30. 

Reprinted, with some additions, in Zoroastrian Studies, 1928, pp- 
279-286. 
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Source of the Albigensian heresy. Chapter 32 in An Outline of Christianity: 
The Story of Our Civilization, New York, n. d. (1926), 2. 271-282 (Lon- 
don edition, 2. 249-259). 

An outline of Manichaeism and an account of its connection with 
Albigensian doctrine. 

On the Manichaean word néavir in Turfan Pahlavi. JAOS 47. 193-197 
(Sept. 1927). 

The ethics of Zoroastrianism. In The Evolution of Ethics as revealed in 
the Great Religions, ed. E. Hershey Sneath, New Haven Conn., 1927, 
pp. 143-155. 

Reprinted with additions and changes, from International Journal 
of Ethics, 7. 55-62 (October 1896). 

The “ fifty-seven years ” in the Zoroastrian doctrine of the resurrection. 
JRAS 1928, pp. 1-6 (Jan. 1928). 

ZOROASTRIAN STUDIES: THE IRANIAN RELIGION AND VARIOUS MONOGRAPHS. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. xxxiii + 325 pages. 
(Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 12.) 

Part I makes available, with many changes and additions, the 
English original work which appeared in a German translation, as 
‘Die Iranische Religion,’ in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie in 
1904. Part II deals with ‘ The Zoroastrian doctrine of the freedom of 
the will.’ Part III comprises miscellaneous Zoroastrian studies. 

On Turfan Pahlavi miyazdagtdcih, as designating a Manichaean ceremonial 
offering. [With 1 plate.] JAOS 49. 34-39 (March 1929). 

The term ro¢varmh in a Turkish Manichaean fragment. Language 5. 97-99 
(May 1929). 

Fundamentals of Zoroastrianism. Appreciation (London and N. Y.), vol. 
1, no. 3, pp. 18-19 (July 1929). 

Three Indo-Iranian notes. In Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, pp. 255-258. 

1. A suggestion to connect Old Persian AG@Ra[ ] with a Sanskrit 
word.—2. Turfan Pahlavi dain, a Sanskrit loan-word in the Mani- 
chaean fragments.—3. Can the word sém in a Turkish Manichaean 
hymn be of Indic origin? 

Tomb of the Moghul emperor Babur in Afghanistan. [With a photograph 
and translation of the epitaph.] Proc. of the Am. Philosophical 
Society, 68. 195-205 (1929). 

Concerning the title “ The Aryan Path.” The Aryan Path, 1. 3-4 (Jan. 1930). 

On a passage in Bina’s Harsacarita. JAOS 50. 129-131 (June 1930). 

A sketch of the Manichaean doctrine concerning the future life. [Presi- 
dential address, Am. Or. Soc.] JAOS 50.177-198 (Sept. 1930). 

On an allusion to Mani in Dénkart 9. 39. 13-16. In Dr. Modi Memorial 
Volume: Papers on Indo-Iranian and Other Subjects, Bombay, 1930, 
pp. 34-36. 

Voices that called Eastward ho! Columbia University Quarterly, 23. 151- 
158 (June 1931). 

Autobiographic reminiscences, with portrait of the author. 

Two notes on the Manichaean confession-prayer zv’stv’nyft. In Studia 
Indo-Iranica: Ehrengabe fiir Wilhelm Geiger, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 314-318. 
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RESEARCHES IN MANICHAEISM, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TurRFAy 
FRAGMENTS. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. XXXxviii + 
393 pages. (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 13.) 

The Manichaean Fragment S. 8 in Turfan Pahlavi: transliterated text, 
translation, and commentary. In Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji 
Erachji Pavry, ed. Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry, London, 1933, pp. 163-171, 

The fourfold aspect of the Supreme Being in Manichaeism. Indian 
Linguistics: Bulletin of the Linguistic Society of India (Lahore), 5, 
287-296 (1935). 

Traces of Biblical influence in the Turfan Pahlavi Fragment M. 173. JA0§ 
56. 198-207 (June 1936). 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ARTICLES 


In The International Encyclopedia, vols. 1 and 2, New York, 1892: 
‘A,’ ‘ Avesta.’ 


In Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia, new ed., New York, 1893-1896: 

New articles (signed) : ‘ Afghan language and literature,’ ‘ Armenian 
language and literature,’ ‘ Avesta,’ ‘ Avestan,’ ‘ Baluchi,’ ‘ Firdausi,’ 
‘Grotefend,’ ‘Iranian languages and literature,’ ‘ Iranians,’ ‘ Jami, 
‘Kurdish language,’ ‘Magi,’ ‘Manu,’ ‘ Nizimi,’ ‘Omar Khayyam,’ 
‘Ormazd,’ ‘ Ossetish,’ ‘ Pahlavi,’ ‘ Pamir dialects,’ ‘ Persian language,’ 
‘Psalms of Zoroaster,’ ‘ Riidagi,’ ‘ Rimi,’ ‘Rustam,’ ‘ Seleucidae,’ 
‘Towers of Silence,’ ‘ Zoroaster.’ 

Revisions of articles (signed): ‘ Anquetil du Perron,’ ‘ Anvari,’ 
‘Chardin, Sir John,’ ‘Georgian language and literature,’ ‘ Hafiz, 
‘Ispahan,’ ‘ Khosru,’ ‘ Mirkhond,’ ‘Mohl, Jules von,’ ‘ Parsees,’ ‘ Per- 
sian literature.’ 

In A Library of the World’s Best Literature, ed. C. D. Warner, New York, 
n. d. (1896-1897) : 

‘ Alfred the Great,’ ‘ Avesta,’ ‘ Firdausi,’ ‘ Hafiz,’ ‘ Jami,’ ‘ Jayadeva,’ 
Kalidasa,’ Nizaimi,’ ‘ Jalal-ad-din Rimi,’ ‘ Sa‘di.’ 

In Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, ed. H. T. 
Peek, New York, 1897: 

‘ Rhagae,’ ‘ Zoroaster.’ 
In New International Encyclopedia, New York, 1902-1903: 

Numerous articles; also editing of articles on Indo-Iranian subjects. 
In Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1902-1906: 

‘ Avesta,’ ‘ Media,’ ‘ Merv,’ ‘ Persia,’ ‘ Teheran,’ ‘ Zoroastrianism.’ 
In A Cyclopedia of Education, ed. Paul Monroe, vol. 4, New York, 1913: 

‘Oriental studies’ [in collaboration with Louis H. Gray], ‘ Persian 
education.’ 

In New International Encyclopedia, 2d ed., New York, 1915-1916: 


New articles: ‘ Pasargadae,’ ‘ Persepolis,’ ‘ Persian art.’ ; 

Revised articles: ‘Indian art,’ ‘Old Persian,’ ‘Omar Khayyam, 
‘ Ormazd,’ ‘ Pahlavi language and literature,’ ‘ Pali,’ ‘ Parsis,’ ‘ Persian 
language,’ ‘ Persian literature,’ ‘ Persian mythology,’ ‘ Tope.’ 


In Encyclopedia Americana, revised ed., New York and Chicago, 1918-1919: 
* Avesta,’ ‘ Hafiz.’ 
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1919: 
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In A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, ed. Shailer Mathews and G. B. 
Smith, New York, 1921: 
‘Gabars,’ ‘ Manichaeism,’ ‘ Mazdak,’ ‘ Parsis,’ ‘ Persia, religions of,’ 
‘Sacred literatures: Pahlavi literature.’ 
In Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, Edinburgh, 
1908-1922: 
‘ Afghanistan,’ ‘ Ahriman,’ ‘Amesha Spentas,’ ‘ Architecture (Per- 
sian),’ ‘ Art (Persian) ,’ ‘ Ash-mounds (in Persia) ,’ ‘ Avesta,’ ‘ Breath,’ 


‘Demons and spirits (Persian) ,’ ‘Images and idols (Persian),’ ‘ Sun, 
moon and stars (Iranian).’ 


REPORTS AND BIOGRAPHICAL AND OBITUARY NOTES 


Reports of meetings of the American Oriental Society. IF, Anzeiger, 2. 
148-149 (1892); 3.109-110 (1893); 4.166-168 (1894); 5. 277-278 
(1895) ; 7. 205-207 (1896); 8. 367-369 (1897). 

The bicentennial of Halle-Wittenberg. The Critic (N. Y.), 25.146 (Sept. 
1, 1894). 

The bicentenary of the University of Halle. Hducational Rev. 8. 265-268 
(Oct. 1894). 

A famous Persian scholar. [Obituary note on James Darmesteter.] The 
Critic (N. Y.), 25.316 (Nov. 10, 1894). 

The late Professor Whitney’s chair at Yale to be filled by an alumnus of 
Columbia [Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins]. The Columbia Spectator 
(N. Y.), 36.41 (March 27, 1895). 

William Dwight Whitney and his influence upon American philological 
scholarship. IF 5, Anzeiger, pp. 275-277 (July 1895). 

Prof. Wilhelm Dérpfeld. [On his American lecture series.] The Critic 
(N. Y.), n. s. 26.321-322 (Nov. 1896). 

Prof. Wilhelm Dérpfeld. The Month in Literature, Art and Life (N. Y.), 
1. 56-57 (Jan. 1897). 

International Congress of Orientalists [at Paris]. The Nation (N. Y.), 65. 
258 (Sept. 30, 1897). 

The International Congress of Orientalists at Paris, September 5-12, 1897. 
IF 9, Anzeiger, pp. 164-169 (July 1898). 

Max Miiller and his work. The Forum, 30. 620-629 (Jan. 1901). 

The Chinese chair as a new branch of Oriental study. Columbia University 
Quarterly, 4. 144-146 (March 1902). 

The Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists at Hamburg. East 
and West: A Monthly Review (Bombay), 1. 1375-1378 (Nov. 1902). 
West, Edward William (1824-1905), Oriental scholar. In Dictionary of 

National Biography, 2d supplement, 3. 633-634, London, 1912. 

A French savant brings Buddhist lore. [On Prof. Alfred Foucher.] 
Columbia Alumni News, 7. 800-801 (April 7, 1916). 

Calvin Thomas. [Obituary note.] Columbia Alumni News, 11. 125-126 
(Dee. 12, 1919). 

John Kendrick Bangs, ’83, ’°85L. [Obituary note.] Columbia Alumni News, 
13.265 (Feb. 17, 1922). 
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The centenary celebration of the Société Asiatique and the hundredth anni- 
versary of Champollion at Paris. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 
1922, page 60. 

Death of Dr. Yohannan, Orientalist. Columbia Alumni News, 17.180 (Noy. 
20, 1925). 

A biographical sketch of Shams-ul-Ullema Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
B.A., J.P. [With a bibliography of his writings.] | In Indo-Iranian 
Studies . . . in Honour of Shams-ul-Ullema Dastur Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana, London and Leipzig, 1925, pp. iii-viii (Feb. 1926). 

In appreciation of Professor Tolman’s Oriental work. In In Memoriam 
Herbert Cushing Tolman, publ. by Alpha of Tenn., Vanderbilt Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Nashville, Tenn., 1926, pp. 86-88. 

Personal recollections of the noted Pahlavi scholar Dr. West. [With a 
photograph.] Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1928, pp. 12-13. 
Maurice Bloomfield. In Dictionary of American Biography, 2. 386-388, New 

York, 1929. 

A biographical sketch of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji Pavry. [With a 
bibliography of his writings.] In Oriental Studies in Honour of 
Cursetji Erachji Pavry, ed. Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry, London, 1933, 
pp. xiii-xvii. 

REVIEWS OF Books 
(Except where otherwise noted, the reviews are signed.) 


A. Kaegi, The Rig-Veda, tr. R. Arrowsmith. Science and Education, 1. 64 
(Dec. 24, 1886). 

W. W. Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, Second Series. Educational 
Rev. 2. 294-296 (Oct. 1891). 

L. Soames, An Introduction to the Study of Phonetics. Educational Rev. 
4. 90-92 (June 1892). 

W. Caland, Zur Syntax der Pronomina im Avesta. Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1893, no. 20, pp. 823-824 (Oct. 1, 1893). 

S. A. Brooke, The History of Early English Literature. Educational Rev. 
6. 385-390 (Nov. 1893). 

K. L. Bates, The English Religious Drama. Macmillan’s Literary Notes, 
Jan. 1894. 

Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. The New World: A Quarterly Rev. 
of Religion, Ethics and Theol. 4. 591-593 (Sept. 1895). 

J. R. C. Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the Use of Students. 
Educational Rev. 11. 284-286 (March 1896). 

H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations (HOS. 3). The Bookman (N. Y.), 
4. 67-68 (Sept. 1896). 

E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India. Int. Journal of Ethics, 7. 121-123 
(Oct. 1896). 

Paul Horn, Asadi’s Neupersisches Wérterbuch. AJP 19. 98-99 (April 1898). 

Pahlavi Texts, Part V: Marvels of Zoroastrianism, tr. E. W. West (SBE. 
47). The Independent (N. Y.), 50.692 (May 26, 1898). (Unsigned.) 

G. Brandes, William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. The Bookman (N.Y.), 
7. 411-413 (July 1898). 
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E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India. The Nation (N. Y.), 73.232 
(Sept. 19, 1901). (Unsigned.) 

E. W. Hopkins, India, Old and New, and The Great Epic of India. The 
Bookman (N. Y.), 15. 170-172 (April 1902). 

B. ten Brink, The Language and Metre of Chaucer, 2d ed., tr. M. Bentinck 
Smith. Hducational Rev. 23. 528-530 (May 1902). 

L. H. Mills, The Gathas of Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) in Metre and Rhythm, 
and A Dictionary of the Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta. Am. 
Journal of Theol. 6. 768-769 (Oct. 1902). 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest Times until 
Firdawsi. The Atlantic Monthly, 91.275-278 (Feb. 1903). 

J. V. PréSek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser bis zur makedonischen 
Eroberung, vol. 1. Am. Hist. Rev. 13. 119-121 (Oct. 1907). 

W. H. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. The Literary Miscellany (N. Y.), 2.54-56 (Oct. 
1909). 

J. V. PréSek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser bis zur makedonischen 
Eroberung, vol. 2. Am. Hist. Rev. 16. 102-104 (Oct. 1910). 

E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909. Am. Hist. Rev. 16. 
634-635 (April 1911). 

F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs. The Nation (N. Y.), 92. 
431-432 (April 27, 1911). (Unsigned.) 

H. R. James, Education and Statesmanship in India, 1797 to 1910. Hdu- 
cational Rev. 45. 528-529 (May 1913). 

W. R. Rickmers, The Duab of Turkestan. The Nation (N. Y.), 97. 289-290 
(Sept. 25, 1913). (Unsigned.) 

Kalidasa: Translations of Shakuntala and Other Works, by A. W. Ryder. 
The Nation (N. Y.), 98. 138-139 (Feb. 5, 1914). (Unsigned.) 

£. B. Soane, Grammar of the Kormanji or Kurdish Language. Hducational 
Rev. 49. 420-421 (April 1915). 

E. P. Buffet, The Layman Revato: A Story of a Restless Mind in Buddhist 
India at the Time of Greek Influence. Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Scientific Methods, 12. 305-306 (May 27, 1915). 

G. Rosen, Elementa Persica: Persische Erzihlungen mit kurzer Grammatik 
und Glossar. The Nation (N. Y.), 101.333 (Sept. 9, 1915). (Un- 
signed. ) 

P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, 2 vols. The Nation (N. Y.), 101. 720-721 
(Dec. 16, 1915). (Unsigned.) 

E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie, 
vol. 3, part 1b). Yale Rev., n.s. 6.444-446 (Jan. 1917). 

A. Yohannan, The Death of a Nation, and The Book of the Pearl. Columbia 
Alumni News, 8. 374-375 (Jan. 19, 1917). 

Jitaka Tales, selected and edited by H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas. 
Journal of Am. Folk-Lore, 31. 279-280 (April 1918). 

The Mythology of All Races, vol. 6: Indian, by A. B. Keith; Iranian, by 
A. J. Carnoy. Journal of Am. Folk-Lore, 31. 280-281 (April 1918). 
(Signed ‘ A. V. W. J.’) 

A. Berriedale Keith, The Samkhya System. WN. Y. Evening Post, Literary 
Rev., Aug. 21, 1920. 
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E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion 
(A. D, 1265-1502). The Nation (N. Y.), 111.508-509 (Nov. 3, 1920), 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, tr. R. E. Hume. N. Y. Evening Post, 
Literary Rev., Aug. 20, 1921. 

R. Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium. Am. Hist. Rev. 27, 
139-140 (Oct. 1921). 

P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, 2d ed. Asia, 22. 237-238 (March 1922), 

Rigveda Brahmanas, tr. A. Berriedale Keith (HOS. 25). The Philosophical 
Rev. 31.409 (July 1922). 

Memoirs of Babur, Emperor of Hindustan, tr. J. Leyden and W. Erskine, 
annotated and revised by Sir Lucas King. N. Y. Evening Post, Literary 
Rev., Aug. 26, 1922, p. 898. 

D. L. R. Lorimer, The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and 
Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian, with Vocabularies. AJP 43, 
281-282 (Sept. 1922). 

B. Geiger, Die AmaSa Spantas: Ihr Wesen und ihre urspriingliche Be- 
deutung. JRAS 1923, pp. 281-282 (April 1923). 

M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civilization. N. Y. Evening Post, Literary Rev., 
Oct. 13, 1923, p. 126. 

R. Levy, Persian Literature: An Introduction. JAOS 44. 138-139 (June 
1924). 

E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times (A.D. 
1500-1924). The Saturday Rev. of Literature (N. Y.), 3.599 (Feb. 19, 
1927). (Unsigned.) 

The Lady of the Lotus, Rup Mati, Queen of Mandu, by Ahmad-ul-Umri, tr. 
L. M. Crump. Art and Archaeol, 24. 50-51 (Aug. 1927). 


SYLLABI 


The English language and its history. [10 lectures.] Syllabus 11, Univ. 
Extension Dept., Univ. of the State of N. Y. Albany, 1892. 15 pages. 
(Reprinted in Dec. 1900 in revised form as Syllabus 85 of the Home 
Education Dept., 16 pages.) 

The English drama, its rise and development to the closing of the theaters 
(1640). [In collaboration with Thomas Randolph Price and George 
Edward Woodberry.] Syllabus 20, Extension Dept., Univ. of the State 
of N. Y. Albany, 1893. 19 pages. 

Some masterpieces of English literature. [10 lectures.] Syllabus 26, Ex- 
tension Dept., Univ. of the State of N. Y. Albany, 1893. 16 pages. 

Some representative names in English literature. Introductory course of 
twelve lectures. Syllabus 10, Extension Dept. of Rutgers College. New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1893. 24 pages. (Second edition, 1897, 24 pages.) 

The English drama: its rise and development until after the days of 
Shakspere. Twelve lectures. Syllabus 18, Extension Dept. of Rutgers 
College. New Brunswick, N. J., 1894. 28 pages. (Second edition, re- 
vised, 1903, 29 pages.) 

Ancient India and Persia: their literature and their civilization. A popular 
presentation. Syllabus 57, Extension Dept., Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
Albany, 1897. 21 pages. 
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Ancient India and Persia: their literature and their civilization. Twelve 
(or six) lectures. Syllabus 27, Extension Dept. of Rutgers College. 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1898. 32 pages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REPORTS AND EDITORIAL WoRK 


Annual bibliographical report on Iranian publications in Indogermanische 
Forschungen, vols. 5 to 23, Anzeiger fiir Indogermanische Sprach- und 
Altertumskunde, ed. W. Streitberg (1895-1908). 


The bibliography of the year 1905 (published in 1908) was prepared 
in collaboration with George C. O. Haas. 


Editor of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, 13 volumes, 1901- 

1932 (New York: Columbia University Press) : 

Vol. 1. A. V. Williams Jackson and Abraham Yohannan, A Catalogue 
of the Collection of Persian Manuscripts. ... 1914. 2d ed., 1934. 
(See above.) 

Vol. 2. Louis H. Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology. 1902. 

Vol. 3. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., A Bibliography of the Sanskrit 
Drama. 1906. 

Vol. 4. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., An Index Verborum of the Frag- 
ments of the Avesta. 1901. 

Vol. 5. Justin Hartley Moore, Sayings of Buddha: The Iti-vuttaka. 
1908. 

Vol. 6. Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, The Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian 
Litanies. 1908. 

Vol. 7. George C. O. Haas, The Dasaripa, a Treatise on Hindu Drama- 
turgy by Dhanamjaya. 1912. 

Vol. 8. Louis H. Gray, Vasavadatta, a Sanskrit Romance by Subandhu. 
1913. 

Vol. 9. George Payn Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayitra. 
1917. 

Vol. 10. G. K. Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and Charles J. 
Ogden, Priyadarsikad, a Sanskrit Drama by Harsha. 1923. (See 
above. ) 

Vol. 11. Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry, The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life. 1926. 2d ed., 1929. 

Vol. 12. A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies: The Iranian 
Religion and Various Monographs. 1928. (See above.) 

Vol. 138. A. V. Williams Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, with 
Special Reference to the Turfan Fragments. 1932. (See above.) 


Editor of ‘The Empire of the Persians,’ by F. Justi, in A History of All 
Nations, New York and Philadelphia, 1905, 2. 157-253. 

Editor of ‘India,’ by F. Justi, ibid. 2. 295-332. 

Editor of History of India, in 9 vols., London, The Grolier Society, n. d. 
(1906-1907). [Actually published in New York.] 

Editorial work on Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, New York, 1914. 

Editor of four published histories of the Class of 1883, Columbia College. 
These were privately printed for the class in 1895, 1911, 1923, and 
1933 respectively. 


A copy of each of these class histories is preserved in the Columbiana 
collection at Columbia University. 








SAMANID STUCCO DECORATION FROM NISHAPUR 
M. S. Dimanp 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Our KNOWLEDGE of early Islamic art in Iran has been greatly 
increased through the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, conducted since 1935 at Nishapur, in the province of Khurasan. 
The importance of Nishapur for the Islamic culture is well known 
to every historian. The finds of ceramics and stucco, obtained from 
these excavations and divided between the Museum of Teheran and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, have established also the im- 
portance of Nishapur as one of the great artistic centers of the 
Islamic world before and during the Seljuk rule. The Nishapur 
potters created several varieties of fine ceramics unknown in Western 
parts of Iran. With the help of coins, the earliest of the Nishapur 
pottery may be dated to the Tahirid period, that is to the end of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century. These finds add 
a new chapter to the history of ceramic art in the Near East. 

Of equal importance for students of Islamic art is the stucco 
decoration of Nishapur, with an elaborately carved ornament 
originally painted in vivid colors such as white, yellow, blue, and 
red. Most of the stucco panels come from a building, possibly a 
palace, in the mound Sabz Pushan which also yielded many splendid 
pieces of early pottery. The most complete stucco panels of Sabz 
Pushan formed a dado of an iwan or niche on the southwest side 
of a courtyard. Adjoining the courtyard was a domed room which 
also had a dado of stucco. Above it was a painted decoration, re- 
mains of which were found both in the iwan and the domed room. 
This decorative scheme, which seems to have been in favor ip 
Nishapur, was already known in the ninth century, for instance in 
Samarra? north of Baghdad, the temporary residence of the Abbasid 
caliphs. 

The finest of the stuccos belonged to the iwan of the courtyard 
(see figure). They are decorated with palmette scrolls and devices 





1“The Persian Expedition, 1933-1934,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, section II, December, 1934; “ The Persian Expedition, 193+ 
1935,” Bulletin, September, 1936, p. 176; “ The Iranian Expedition, 1936,” 
Bulletin, section II, October, 1937. 

* Herzfeld, E., Der Wandschmuck der Bauten von Samarra und seine 
Ornamentik (Berlin, 1923); Die Malereien von Samarra (Berlin, 1927). 
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which in the largest panels, rectangular and square ones, are placed 
within quatrefoiled or hexafoiled medallions, which were known in 
Samarra.* The abstract character of this ornament, which shows 
many arabesque features, is evident at first glance. The scrolls are 
purely geometrical and bear four or six offshoots. They are ar- 
ranged around a central motive which is either an integral part of 
the scroll, as in the two right medallions of the illustration, or a 
separate one in form of a disc as in the third medallion on the 
extreme right. The offshoots describe either circles (the central 
medallion of the illustration) or are arranged in a whirl movement 
(the two outside medallions of the illustration), and end in various 
palmettes which may be divided into several types. There are half 
palmettes of the Sasanian type with five or six lobes, and simpli- 
fied half palmettes without lobes, a type which occurs already at 
the end of the eighth century in the mimbar of Kairwan.* These 
half palmettes are placed on top of larger ones with a ribbed sur- 
face. There are also split palmettes and heart-shaped full palmettes, 
well known in the early Islamic ornament. Other palmettes are of 
the trilobed variety or of a composite nature, five of which are seen 
in the illustrated panel. Here three different motives, a vine leaf 
overlaid by a half palmette and a comb-like leaf, form a composite 
palmette which goes back to the Umayyad period. In the early 
Abbasid era, such composite palmettes became very popular. We 
find them on the mimbar of Kairwan, which dates from the time 
of Harun al Raschid (786-808 a. D.), and in the Samarra stuccos.° 
Such palmettes occur also in Iran, for instance in the stucco orna- 
ment of the Friday Mosque at Nayin.® 

The Nishapur stucco decoration shows interesting features which 
throw a new light on the survival of Iranian animal style in Islamic 
art. In some of the medallions (the two outside ones of the illus- 
tration), the offshoots, instead of being linear, consist of a notched 
band ending in birds’ heads and a palmette which is a continuation 
of the beak. We have here thus an abbreviated representation of 
the Sasanian motive of birds holding palmettes in their beaks, 





* Herzfeld, E., Der Wandschmuck, fig. 248, 305. 

‘Dimand, M. S., “ Some aspects of Omaiyad and early Abbasid Ornament,” 
Ars Islamica, vol. IV, 1937, pp. 295-337, figs. 11, 12. 

* Dimand, op. cit., fig. 10-13; Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck, fig. 275-278. 

*Flury, S., “La Mosquée de Nayin,” Syria, vol. XI, 1930, pp. 43-58, fig. 
1, 3-5, pl. X. 
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known from several silver vessels.? Instead of representing com- 
plete birds the Muhammadan artist used only the neck and the 
head, making them a part of geometrical scrolls. The use of animal 
parts in ornament is peculiar to the Iranians and may be traced 
back to the Scythian and Luristan metals. We find such combina- 
tions of birds and scrollwork also in Samarra,® which indicates that 
the Abbasid art borrowed many decorative forms from Iran. This 
combination of scrollwork and birds, as seen in the Samanid stuccogs 
of Nishapur, reaches its full height in the Seljuk period. It is a 
frequent feature of Seljuk silver inlaid bronzes from Iran, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria. The Nishapur stuccos reveal also the survival of 
other Sasanian motifs, such as ribbons, worn by birds and animals 
and used frequently as decorative motifs. In one of the eighth 
century woodcarvings from Takrit, now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
such ribbons appear in the traditional Sasanian form.’ In other 
cases, as in several marble capitals, in the mimbar of Kairwan, and 
in Samarra, the ribbons are transformed into triangular lotus-like 
motives. In this latter form they appear in the Nishapur stuceos, 
attached to the bird motives or to palmettes (seen in each corner of 
the illustration). 

The Nishapur stucco decoration furnishes us with important 
material for the history of Islamic art after Samarra, that is of the 
tenth century. It is the least known period of Islamic art, as many 
monuments of this period are still underground awaiting the spade 
of excavators. Pre-Seljuk stucco decoration of Iran is known from 
the Imam Zadah Karrar at Buzun and the Friday mosque at Nayin. 
The stuccos of Buzun ?° have been assigned by Smith to the twelfth 
century because of the date Jumada II, 528 (April 1134 a.p.), 
which appears in the inscription of the mihrab. The ornament of 
the mihrab, however, is quite different from the rest of the Buzun 
stuccos, which I am inclined to date to the early Abbasid period, 
that is to the beginning of the ninth century. The decorative 
principles of the vine ornament at Buzun, with the exception of 
the Seljuk mihrab, are more in the spirit of Umayyad art, which 
continued in the early Abbasid period and is known from a number 





7 Orbelli, I. et C. Trever, Orfévrerie Sasanide (Leningrad and Moscow, 
1935), pl. 29. 

® Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck, pl. XLII (192), LXX (215), LXXII (215). 

® Dimand, op. cit., fig. 5. 

1° Smith, Myron B., “Imam Zade Karrar at Buzun,” Archaeologische 
Mitteilungen aus Iran, vol. VII, 1935. 
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of stuccos and woodcarvings.** Of the Samarra style there is no 
trace as yet in Buzun. In the Nayin stucco we find the traditional 
Umayyad ornament combined with the new Abbasid style. The 
vine scrolls are more schematically treated than in Buzun. The 
similarities between Samarra and Nayin might at first induce us 
to regard them as contemporary. A careful analysis of the Nayin 
ornament, however, reveals stylistic differences which indicate that 
they must be later than Samarra and should be assigned, as Flury 
already suggested, to the beginning of the tenth century. 

The stucco decoration of Nishapur is related both to Samarra 
and Nayin but reveals new decorative principles and motives which 
represent a later phase of Islamic ornament and permit us to date 
them to the second half of the tenth century. A tendency towards 
overelaboration of the surface is characteristic of Nishapur. Fre- 
quently, the motives show, instead of the fine lozenge diapers of 
Samarra, a coarser pattern with triangles or lozenges. This new 
stylistic feature gives the ornament a certain restlessness, which is 
quite different from the restrained decorative character of the 
Samarra stuccos. The Nishapur stuccos are an important link be- 
tween the Abbasid and Seljuk style of Islamic ornament. 

The stylistic evidence for the dating of Nishapur stuccos to the 
second half of the tenth century is also substantiated by archaeo- 
logical evidence. As Hauser has shown,’? the Sabz Pushan building, 
containing stuccos, belongs to several periods. The building was at 
first constructed in the second half of the eighth century, under the 
Tahirids, and then rebuilt in the ninth century. The stucco decora- 
tion was added later, that is under the Samanids. Behind one of 
the stucco carvings in the domed room, the expedition found a 
painted inscription which formed a part of the pre-Samanid 
decoration. Coins found at Sabz Pushan permit us to establish a 
chronology of the buildings and the finds. The stuccos, which be- 
long to the last period of rebuilding, may be dated through the 
coins to the time between 961-981, when Muhammad ibn Simjur 
was the governor of Nishapur under the Samanids, Mansur I and 
Nuh IT. 





* Dimand, op. cit. 

“* Hauser, W., “ The plaster dado from Sabz Pushan,” “ The Iranian Ex- 
pedition, 1936,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, section II, 
October, 1937, p. 23. F 

** A more detailed study of Iranian stuccos, including those of Nishapur, 
Will appear in a future issue of Ars Islamica. 











ROME AND (?) ANTIOCH IN THE MAHABHARATA 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In EDITING the Sabha-parvan (Book 2) for the first critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, now being prepared at Poona under 
the general editorship of Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar, I have discovered 
that the true version of the line ii. 1175ced Cale. = ii, 31. 72ab 
Bomb. contains matter of unusual interest. 

The Cale. and Bomb. editions agree on the following version: 


atavim ca purim ramyam yavandndm puram tatha. 


But of the forty to fifty manuscripts collated, only seven have the 
words ca purim ramyam. And, what is more important, six of 
these are very inferior manuscripts of the vulgate devanagari recen- 
sion, which my experience (confirming Sukthankar’s) has shown to 
have very minor value for the reconstruction. (The seventh is a ms, 
of the Kashmirian recension, Kz, which here has obviously been con- 
taminated from a vulgate source.) 

I shall not in this article attempt a full statement of the mss. 
readings, which will of course be presented when the edition appears. 
Suffice it to say, first, that the Southern recension, S, has a reading 
so different that it helps us little, beyond confirming the existence 
of the line in the original: 


aparam rocamanam ca yatamanam purottamam (v. 1. °tame). 


This is practically nonsense; there can be no doubt that the 
Northern versions come much closer to the original at this point. 
Except the seven referred to above, they all indicate that after the 
first word (of three syllables; vulgate Gtavim), there followed caiva, 
then an accusative form of two syllables followed by ca. 

The line occurs in a list of towns conquered by Sahadeva in his 
digvijaya, and it is clear that it named three such towns, all be- 
longing to the western (yavana) world: “(He conquered) [City A] 
and [City B] and likewise the City of the Yavanas.” As to the 
last, there is no doubt of the reading, and equally little in my 
opinion that the “City of the Yavanas” must mean the same 
Yavanapura referred to in the Brhatsamhita. In the introduction 
to his edition of that work, p. 54, Kern conjectured that it meant 
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Alexandria. This was based on computations of relative longitude, 
and I do not find Kern’s arguments at all compelling. However, 
the question is of relatively little interest for us here, and I shall 
not discuss it further. 

Returning to the first pada, let us examine the mss. readings 
for City B. It contains, as stated, two syllables, placed between 
caiva and the following ca. The most valuable testimony is that 
of the Kashmirian recension, represented by one old Sarada ms., 
here called S, and four devanagari mss. (Ky, 2, 3,4). Of the latter, 
K, has been contaminated by the vulgate reading at this point, as 
I have said above. But S, K,, and Ky, read romaém; K; reads 
romams [ca], and the same is found in two (out of four) Nepalese 
mss. One D(evanagari, vulgate) ms. reads rémdm ; rémam is read 
by two D, five B(engali), two Nepalese, and two Telugu mss. 
(which belong not to the Southern but to the Northern group of 
versions) ; and finally ddésam is read by five D, three B, and one 
Telugu (northern) ms. This completes the list, except for the 
Southern recension and the vulgate, quoted above. It is obvious 
that ramyam of the vulgate points to a form beginning with r-. 
Note also rocamadnam of S; absurd as it is, with its initial ro- I 
think it is not rash to count it in support of the Kashmirian 
reading. Since Sukthankar has proved that the latter is on the 
whole probably the best Mbh. tradition, I do not hesitate to adopt 
the reading romam. If this is the true reading, it obviously means 
the city of Rome. The interesting thing is that we find here for 
the first time in Indian literature the feminine form of the stem, 
Roma, which is just what we should expect, but which has been 
replaced in the late Indian texts where it has been heretofore found 
by a neuter Roma-(pura, etc.). 

Incidentally, this is at present the only certain mention of either 
Rome or the Romans in the Mbh., and is probably the oldest men- 
tion of either in Indian literature. (The title of the Romaka- 
jataka is of very doubtful significance; that Jataka itself does not 
contain the name in its text, nor do its contents suggest any relation 
to Rome or the Romans, or any reason for the traditional title.) 
The only mention previously recorded in the Mbh. is the word 
romakan of ii. 1837 Cale. = ii. 51. 17 Bomb.; but my edition will 
show that this reading is found only in inferior vulgate mss. and 
two Bengali mss., and is certainly to be rejected. (The most prob- 
able original reading, as it seems to me at present, is bahukan, 
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with S and most of B; but certainly it was not romakan in any 
event.) Another possible occurrence is in ii. 1850 Cale. = ii. 51. 30 
Bomb., where the vulgate has romasah (Srigino narah) ; this 
reading appears from the collation-sheets to be supported by § 
and K, and may well be original, although all Bengali and some 
Southern mss. read romakah. Final decision must await a restudy 
of the original mss. which I expect to make during my approaching 
visit to India. If romasah is the true reading, of course it means 
“hairy ” and has no bearing on our subject. 

Coming to “City A” of the line I am discussing, I have to 
confess that a solution of its original form is far more difficult. In 
fact, I offer the following suggestion only with the utmost diffidence, 
and claim for it no more than that it might, possibly, turn out to 
be a lucky guess. 

Most northern mss. read either dtavim with the Calc. and Bombay 
editions, or atavim with short initial a. The latter is a Sanskrit 
word for “forest,” and seems clearly a popular mouthing-over of 
an older form which seemed barbaric to copyists. The form with 
a- is indeed much commoner among the mss. than that with 4@-. 
It is read in two K, seven D, five B, and two Telugu (but northern) 
mss.; dt- is read only in one K, three B, four D, and one Telugu 
ms., besides the two editions. Corrupt readings of little value 
occur as follows: arambd, one D ms.; astavim, two D mss.; 
surabhimés (intending ara°?), one K ms.; dravim, changed to dta®, 
one Dms. As stated above, all Southern mss. read aparam, followed 
by rocamdnam ca. 

However, the one Sarada ms. reads avarim ; and the four Nepalese 
mss. read aravim, which looks as if based on the S reading with 
metathesis (were the scribes thinking of the Arabs?). The ms. §, 
as I said above, is a very valuable text. Note that aparam of 8 
looks as if it might go back to something of the same sort. 

The proximity of yavanéndém puram, not to mention romdam, 
naturally led me to look to western geography for a possible original 
form of this word. I could not help thinking of Antioch—Avrw ea 
on the Orontes; Arabic Antakiyah. I find no record in any Indic 
language of any form of this name, which has been recognized as 
such. However, Aufrecht, in Cat. cod. mss. Bodl. (Ozf.) 338b, 
reports the city name Antdksi, among barbarian (western) city 
names; three lines below occurs Roma (with short a), and on the 
next page Romaka. It seems to me fairly obvious that Antaksi 
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must intend Antdkhi (or the like), and that this must mean 
Antioch. For Greek x, Indic kh is normal. It is perhaps not too 
bold to suggest that the corrupt forms of the Mbh. mss. may go 
back to a form somewhat resembling Antakhi. It is even possible 
that tle ending -vi(m) may contain a graphic corruption for -khi 
(possibly also -ri of S? since both r and v are easy graphic cor- 
ruptions for kh). 

Antioch was founded about 300 B. c. by Seleucus I and named 
for his father Antiochus. It became the capital and most important 
city of the Syrian kingdom, and remained, commercially and cul- 
turally, the most important city of western Asia down to the time 
of its destruction by the Persians in 540 4. p. No other city of 
western Asia would be so likely to have reached the ears of Indians. 

If by any chance Kern should turn out to have been right in 
his guess that Yavanapura (to which our yavanéndm puram ob- 
viously corresponds) indicates Alexandria, and if my conjecture as 
to Antioch should prove to be a good guess, then this single line of 
the Mbh. would claim for Sahadeva the conquest of the three most 
important cities of the Hellenistic-Roman world: Antioch, Rome, 
and Alexandria. 

With the first three syllables doubtful, the line in question is to 
be reconstructed : 


antakhim (?) caiva romadm ca yavandndm puram tatha. 





THE TENSES OF UGARITIC 


ALBRECHT GQOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE DECIPHERMENT of the Ras Shamra alphabet is one of the 
recent achievements in the field of Oriental studies. Following the 
completion of this task,’ the interpretation of the available texts 
will occupy Semitists for some time to come. 

All interpreters, from the very outset, face the intricate problem 
of the meaning which is to be assigned to the different inflectional 
types of the verb in the new language. Both types so familiar from 
the other Semitic languages, qtl and yqtl, recur. But the student 
who approaches the Ugaritic epics with West Semitic, or even 
Hebrew, grammar in mind is startled by the fact that the long 
narrative passages they contain are for the most part in the 
“imperfect” (yqtl) and sporadically in the “perfect” (gil). 
Furthermore, he finds the “ perfect ” (qtl) apparently also outside 
narration. 

His amazement results from a wrong attitude. The new lan- 
guage, in spite of its close relationship to Canaanite, must be 
explained from within itself. The evidence of the texts, when 
evaluated without prejudice, warrants the conclusion (which in fact 
has already been drawn by others)? that in Ugaritic the theme yqil 
serves as the preterite in the narration and that qél is limited to 





1 The most recent sign list is that contained in H. Bauer, Die alphabetischen 
Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte 168, 1936) 
p- 64. The following deviations from Bauer’s method of transliteration 
should be noted: nos. 1, 2, 3 will be read 4, 4, & respectively; no. 23 will 
be rendered by z (see Albright, JPOS 12, 1934, 105 f.) ; no. 27 by ¢ (again 
with Albright, JPOS 12, 1932, 188; ef. also Friedrich, ZA NF 7, 1933, 311); 
no. 29 by g (see Baneth, OLZ 1932 col. 705; Virolleaud, Syria 13, 1932, 
125; Ginsberg, Orient. 5, 1936, 173). 

2? Baneth, OLZ 1932 col. 449; H. Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra 
(1932) 66; Friedrich, ZA NF 7 (1933) 312. Albright (JPOS 14, 1934, 
112 f.)—after some vacillation (BASOR 46, 1932, 15 ff. and JPOS 12, 1932, 
196 ff.) —has so far taken an intermediate position; he regards the perfect as 
the normal narrative tense, but admits “a much more extended narrative 
use of the imperfect than in Biblical Hebrew.” Most recently (BASOR 
70 20 ff.) he has revised his standpoint. Cf. furthermore Ginsberg, Orient. 
5, 1936, 176 (and addendum 181); 7, 1938, 2f.; Harris, JAOS 57, 1937, 


152 note 11. 
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special circumstances. If so, the question arises as to the means 
by which the idea of the present-future is expressed in Ugaritic. 
As a result several scholars have already been induced to ask whether 
there may have existed in Ugaritic, as in Akkadian, by the side of 
the theme yagtul(w) also the other theme yaga(t)tal(u).2 Since 
the script is purely consonantal, it would be recognizable under 
special conditions only. 

It is the purpose of this paper to clarify the situation by a com- 
prehensive survey of the verbal forms that occur in the Ugaritic 
texts. It goes without saying that any attempt of this kind is 
linked intimately to matters of interpretation. Despite the numer- 
ous translations * that have already been presented, or rather because 





8’ Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra (1932) 67 f.; Die alphabetischen 

Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra (1936) 67. 

‘The following abbreviations are used for the individual texts, published 
almost exclusively by Virolleaud: 

1929: the texts contained in Syria 10 (1929) pl. 61-75. 

IAB: “La lutte de Mét ... ,” Syria 12 (1931) pl. 38-43, p. 193-224; an 
addition in Syria 15 (1934) p. 226-43. The addition has modified 
the numbering of lines in col. I; where a double numbering exists, 
the older numbering has been given between brackets. 

I*AB: “La mort de Baal,” Syria 15 (1934) pl. 39-40, p. 305-36. 

IT AB: “Un nouveau chant du poéme d’Alein-Baal,” Syria 13 (1932) pl. 25- 
30, p. 113-63. 

IIT AB: “La révolte de Koser contre Baal,” Syria 16 (1935) pl. 11, p. 
29-45. 

IV AB: “‘Anat et la génisse,” Syria 17 (1936) pl. 24, p. 150-73. 

V AB: “La déesse ‘Anat,’ Syria 17 (1936), p. 335-45; 18 (1937), pl. 16, 
p. 85-102. 

SS: “La naissance des dieux gracieux et beaux,” Syria 14 (1933) pl. 18-19, 
p. 128-51. 

1934: “Fragments d’un traité Phénicien de thérapeutique hippologique,” 
Syria 15 (1934) 75-83. 

Sel.: “ Proclamation de Seleg ... ,” Syria 15 (1934) 147-54. 

BH: “Les chasses de Baal,” Syria 16 (1935) pl. 45, p. 247-66. 

Nk: “Hymne Phénicien au dieu Nikal et aux déesses KéSarét,” Syria 17 
(1936) pl. 25, p. 208-28. 

D: La légende Phénicienne de Danel (Mission de Ras-Shamra I, 1936). 

K: La légende de Keret (Mission de Ras-Shamra II, 1936). 

°A full bibliography is contained in Bauer’s Die alphabetischen Keil- 

schriftterte 71 ff. Add, besides the editions of D and K, the books of L. H. 

Ginsberg, MN SDND (1936), of R. Dussaud, Les découvertes de Ras 

Shamra et VAncien Testament (1936), and of D. Nielsen, Ras Samra 

Mythologie und Biblische Theologie (Abh. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 

XXI 4, 1936). Furthermore, the following additional articles have come 
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of their existence, it must be emphasized that our knowledge of the 
new language is still in its beginnings. Easily understood passages 
alternate with others that defy interpretation. Investigations like 
the following can, of course, be based only on the passages that are 
well understood. It is to be hoped that the results thus obtained 
may help in clarifying the rest. Under these circumstances the 
evidence which is presented below will be subject to corrections and 
additions. Nevertheless I trust that, as a whole, it will prove to be 
sound. 
I. ql 


A. Connotation 


The gtl forms which occur in the Ras Shamra texts can be 
arranged, according to their connotation, in a few definite groups. 
The theme gti indicates: 


1. A continuous state. Neither beginning nor end is indicated; 
neither tense nor mood is implied. The state may prevail in the 
present as well as in the past or the future; it may be real or 
wished.*® 

The examples I have collected are as follows: 


ark “he is long, wide” SS 34.’ 


dqt “she is fine” II AB I 42.8 





to my knowledge; I AB: Gaster, JRAS 1936 225-35; III AB: Dussaud, 
Syria 17 (1936) 102f.; Gaster, Iraq 4 (1937) 22ff.; IV AB: Dussaud, 
Syria 17 (1936) 283-95; V AB: Albright, BASOR 70 19f.; BH: Mont- 
gomery, JAOS 56 (1936) 226-31; Dussaud, RHR 113 (1936) 5-20; Ginsberg, 
JPOS 16 (1936) 138-49; Nk: Gordon, BASOR 65 (1937) 29-33; Gaster, 
JRAS 1938 37-56 and JBL 57 (1938) 81-7; D: Montgomery, JAOS 56 
(1936) 440-5; K. Albright, BASOR 63 (1936) 27-32, de Vaux, RB 1937 
362-72, 526-55. 
* For the sake of uniformity, in the following list, the present tense is 
used for translation throughout. 
7Here as in the following cases the functional difference between gtl 
and yqil is particularly instructive. The form tirk precedes ark in SS 33: 
tirk-m yd il k-ym “*El’s hand may expand like the sea, 
w-yd UW k-mdb and ’El’s hand like a flood! 
ark yd tl k-ym ’El’s hand may be wide like the sea, 
w-yd i k-mdb and ’El’s hand like a flood! ” 


The difference between the two forms, which escaped Albright (JPOS 14 


135 fn. 182), is apparently one of aspect. 
* dqt must be feminine, because the parallel sknt is. The masculine form 
of the subject, s‘ tl, therefore, is surprising. Since the word is confirmed 
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hr “they (fem. dual) are impregnated ” SS 51, 56.° 
hwt “thou (f.) are cunning(?)” IV AB II 20.'° 





by V AB IT 32, it must belong to the class of utensils which have feminine 
gender in spite of their masculine form (Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 423). 
This passage from the beginning of II AB will be quoted so frequently 
in the following lines that it seems appropriate to give a full translation. 
The more so, since its general sense has been missed by Galling (OLZ 
1936 col. 593-7) and by Gaster (OLZ 1936 col. 402), while Albright (JPOS 
14 114) did not venture any translation and Ginsberg (Tarbiz 5 78) gave 
one in Hebrew only. The structure of the passage has been understood 
correctly by Harris, JAOS 53 116. 
kt il dt ‘bt-m “the smith’s work for ’El (was) of a 
brilliant (kind), 
kt i nbt b-ksp the smith’s work for ’El (was) over- 
flowing » with silver, 
imret bdm hrs it caused the gold to be copious(?) 
upon it(?). 
kht il nht b-gr The throne of ’El sank down’ under 
the padded cushions; 4 
hdm i d-prsd b-br the footstool of ’El which 
n‘l i d-qblbl the shoe of ’El which 
‘In ybl-hm hrs in addition gold was poured® upon 
them. 
tlhn 4 d-ml& mnm The table of ’El which was full of 


dbbm d-msdt ars of the pillars of 
the earth. 
s i <d-dqt k-tmr The mattress ¢ of El which was fine as 
a lamb 
sknt k-hwt ymdn was in good condition like a .... snake 
d-b-h rtumm I-rbbt in which (are) buffaloes by ten- 
thousands.” 
a: Cf. Hebr. AMD “ forge”; the word is feminine either because it denotes 
some tool or implement, or (less likely) the feminine ¢ has coalesced with 
the radical t of the root. b: Cf. Hebr. 3)3. c¢: The final ¢ must belong 
to the root, since kht is known as a masculine (II AB VI 51). d: Cf. 
Arab. wagirun “ gras, replet.” e: Cf. Arab. wabala “rain heavily.” f: per- 
haps “of everything.” g: Cf. Hebr. Y3¥° “bed.” 

*One wonders why the feminine ¢ is missing which is exhibited by the 
parallel-identical hmt. Were this not the case, one could refer to the 
missing feminine ¢ in the examples listed by Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 
416f. Perhaps it is simply due to haplography, the sign r closing with 
the horizontal stroke which denotes t. 

*° hwt aht wn dr[u] > “thou art cunning,* my sister! 

And I am afraid 
qrn dbat-k btlt ‘nt of the horns of thy strength,° 
Virgin ‘Anat! ” 
+ 
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hy “he is alive” I AB III 2, 8, 20. 

hyt “thou art alive” II AB IV 42.4 

hkmt “thou art wise” II AB IV 41, V 65. 

hmt “they are pregnant” SS 51, 56; II DI 41, 42.2 
hat “thou art fortunate” II AB IV 42.1% 

hlq “he is lost” I AB I 42 (14), III 1; I *AB VI 10. 
hsrt “T am in want of ....” I AB II 17.* 

tb “he is beautiful ” V AB I 20. 

la “he is glowing ” I AB IT 25; II AB VIII 22. 
lbs “he is dressed ” BH II 47.76 


lhm “they are satiated (with food)” II AB VI 55." 





a: Cf. Arab. hawaé “be cunning”; the connection with the root “live” 
(Ginsberg, Orient. 7 7) is precluded by the fact that this has a y as the 
middle radical. b: The &% is restored, but seems to fit the traces. ec: Of. 
Virolleaud, Syria 17 160; otherwise Dussaud, ibid. 288. 

*1 The form is noteworthy. The orthography shows that there is a vowel 
between the y of the root and the suffix -ta. That is to say hy follows the 
rules which in Hebrew grammar apply to the mediae geminatae (Berg- 
strisser, Hebr. Gr. 2 133 f.; Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gram. der Hebr. Sprache 
430). In view of Amarna forms like gatléti (Ebeling, Das Verbum der 
El-Amarna-Briefe 56 ff.; Béhl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe 46) I vocalize 
hayyata. The long @ compares with the corresponding vowel of the 
Akkadian permansive (otherwise, but hardly correct, P. Haupt apud 
Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 636). 

12, With H. Bauer I restore a w- before hm hmt; read probably hima 
(inf. absol.) himat. For the meaning see Albright, Rec. de travaua 40 
714. and JPOS 14 236 fn. 189. 

18 The meaning has been clarified by Albright, JPOS 14 105 fn. 27. The 
last radical has been absorbed in a diphthong which separates the middle 
radical from the suffix; read hazgéta. 

14 Acreement seems to be established as to the meaning of the verb. The 
interpretation as a lst person may be questioned however. The fact that 
hsrt is surrounded by clear 1st persons makes me prefer this rendering. — 
The view of Montgomery (JAOS 53 113) that the parallelism enforces an 
analogous interpretation of hmlt (1. 18) also is, in my opinion, erroneous. 
The sequel hmlt drs is so well attested to (I AB I 7 = I *AB VI 24; 
II AB VII 52) that it cannot be disrupted. 

18 Cf. Ginsberg, JPOS 14 247. 

16 Contrast I D 205f.: t['l] tlbs nps ger “thou shouldst go in (and) 
take thy coat, jzr!” Cf. also ibid. 208 (with 3rd person). 

17 hm outside the perfect means “eat” (Akkad. la’émum): I AB VI 
41; I *ABI 20, 24; SS 72; II DI 3, 8ff., 22; IV D I 6; Danel p. 228. 
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mt “he is dead ” I ABI 6, 41 (13); I *AB VI 9, 23; I D 
It 91. 

mtt “thou art dead” I *AB V 17.19 

mls “he is full” II AB I 39; IV AB III 8; SS 76; BH 
IT 45.?° 

mlkt “thou art dominant” SS 7.7% 

mtgt “she is sweet” SS 50, 55. 

nbt “she is overflowing with ....” II AB I 32.” 

sknt “she is in good condition” II AB I 43.28 

% “he is strong” I AB VI 16 ff.** 

‘tht “she is attached ” V AB IT 11. 

gmit “thou (f.) art thirsty” II AB IV 34. 





#8 Contrast II D VI 38: 

[dn]mt kl dmt **T shall die a common death, 
w-dn mt-m amt and I certainly shall die.” 

The orthography proves that the ¢ of the suffix -ta is separated from 
the radical t by a vowel; read therefore mitdta. For Hebrew analogies 
see Bergstrisser, Hebr. Gram. 2 § 28s and compare mi-ta-ta EA 87 31. 

*°Contrast V AB II 25f.: 

ymli lb-h b-8mht “her heart filled with joy.” 


The passage reads &lm tmlk &lm mlkt ‘rbm w-tnnm. It seems to con- 
sist of three Zweiheber; thus the assumption seems justified that mlkt is 
parallel to tmlk, and that it is a different form of the same verb. I trans- 
late therefore: “thou shouldst become king, Slm; thou wilt rule &lm, 

*2 See above fn. 8. 

** For the context see fn. 8. 

*The grammatical function of ‘e and gl has been well recognized by 
Harris, JAOS 54 82. I sean the passage in a slightly different way: 

yt'n k-gmr-m mt ‘Mut burned like a hot coal.@ 
‘2 BT ‘z Superior proved Ba‘l, superior.» 
ynghn k-rim-m mt Mut charged him like a buffalo. 
‘z OT ‘ze Superior proved Ba‘l, superior. 
yntkn k-btn-m mt Mut bit him like a snake. 
‘z BT ‘2 Superior proved Ba‘l, superior. 
ymshn k-lsm-m mt Mut kicked(?) him like a charger. 
ql bl ql Inferior proved Ba’‘l, inferior. 
a: For the translation see Albright, JPOS 12 204. The verbal form, here 
as in the following lines, cannot be plural, because the 3rd plural in Ugaritic 
has the prefix t. b: According to Ugaritic syntax the sentence should start 
with the verb; this also makes it necessary, from a purely grammatical 
standpoint, to assign mt to the preceding line. The resulting sense recom- 
mends itself; the passage describes the fight between Mut and Ba‘l and 
motivates the intervention of Sapai. 
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Pq “ they are satisfied ” II AB VI 56. 

prsa ” TI AB I 36. 

shrrt “she is scorching” I AB II 24; II AB VIII 22; gg 
41, 45, 48.76 

qblbl i ” II AB I 37.7" 

ql “he is weak, inferior ” I AB VI 21 f.; IV AB III 16 £8 

rhnt “she is ” II AB V 67.”° 

rgbt “thou (f.) art hungry” II AB IV 33. 

bt “she is grayhaired ” II AB V 66.*° 

Stt “thou (f.) ar? satiated (with drink)” I *AB I 25." 

Sty “they are satiated (with drink)” II AB VI 55. 

tmt “she is complete” SS 67. 


As a sub-group expressions for emotions and perceptions may be 
appended here: 


anh “he sighs ” II D I 18. 
ya't “she knows ” I D 56. 





25 For the context see fn. 8. 

2° Cf. Ginsberg, JRAS 1935 56 fn. 6. 

*7 For the context see fn. 8; also Ginsberg, Tarbiz 5 78 who does not 
consider, however, the word a verbal form. As to the formation, Obermann 
rightly reminds me of gataltal forms denoting particularly colors; see 
Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gram. der Hebr. Sprache 1 482 f.; J. Barth, Nominal- 
bildung § 146. 

28 See above fn. 24. 

2° The word is somewhat doubtful. The autography presents rhntt.dX., 
where the two ¢s raise suspicion. Furthermore the second word can hardly 
be correct, since the parallel line suggests -k (pronominal suffix) for the 
missing sign. The word in question, then, would contain only one radical. 
If the doubtful spot is disregarded, the passage reads: 

l-hkmt “Verily, thou art wise. 
sbt dqn-k l-tsr-k Gray is thy beard at they chin(??) 
rhnt Xd-[k] l-trt-k 


One could think of Arab. rahuma “be soft.” But the missing word makes 
verification of this assumption impossible. 

®° See the preceding note. All previous interpretations (cf. most recently 
Virolleaud, Danel 225) have taken sbt as a noun and l-tsr-k as a verb. 
This is not cogent, however, since the parallel verse is strictly contradictory. 

31 §ty outside the perfect means “drink”: I AB I 10, VI 43; I *AB IV 
15; II AB III 16, 40, IV 35, V 110, VI 55, 58; SS 6, 72; I DIV 219; 
IV DI 7; Danel p. 228. 





n(??) 
ut thy 


makes 


cently 
_ verb. 
ictory. 
AB IV 
r 219; 
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“thou (f.) knowest ” I D 51, 200.* 

“T know ” III D VI 16.** 

“he is aware” I AB VI 10.** 

“T am aware, I have experienced ” I AB V 12 ff.*° 

“he is amused, he laughs” II AB V 87, VII 21; II D 
VI 22.% 

“he is glad, he rejoices” I AB III 14, 20; I *AB II 
20; II AB II 28, V 82, 97, VI 35.3" 

“he hates ” II AB III 17. 

“he is disgusted ” I AB VI 30; I *AB II 7.° 

“he is born” II D II 14.*® 


The last-mentioned form deserves special notice, since it is appar- 
ently an internal passive.*° 

Outside the qal, to which belong all the forms that have been 
quoted so far, the following pertinent forms exist: 





* It is difficult to decide whether yd‘t is feminine of the participle (as 
Virolleaud suggests) or a finite form. I prefer the latter, because yd't 
is separated from its alleged antecedent pgt by an imperative (tl) in 1. 51 
and by an imperfect (ttl) in 1. 200. 

88 yd't-k “I know you.” 

* According to the plausible suggestion of Z. Ben-Hajjim (W. Goldmann) 
apud Ginsberg, Orient. 5 181 fn. 1. 

% See Ginsberg, 1. c. 

°° shq denotes a state, but yshg an action. Thus, I AB III 16; II ABIV 
28; II D II 10: 

yprq lsb w-yshq “he parted the and started 

laughing.” 

BH I 12f.: 

il yzhq bm Ib “°E] laughed in (his) heart 
w-ygms bm kbd and chuckled in (his) liver.” 
See also II D VI 41: tshq ‘nt “ ‘Anat started laughing.” 

“Contrast I AB I 39 (11) tiémh-ht “do rejoice! ”; al timh “ don’t 
rejoice!” Danel p. 228. Also y&mh “he rejoiced” IV AB III 38 and 
timh II D II 9. 

** For meaning and etymon see Ginsberg, Orient. 5 170 fn. 1. 

*The meaning of the sentence yld bn l-y is clearly “a son has been 
born to me.” The agens is not indicated. The parallel verse hy dliyn b'l 
(1 AB III 20) in identical context makes the interpretation as a perfect 
virtually certain. I read therefore yulida (not yiladu). 

“The internal passive is characteristic for the West Semitic languages 
and seems to be an innovation there. It is significant that Ugaritic shares 
this feature. 
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Ifte‘al : 

tsyt “she is calmed down ” V AB II 27. 
Saf‘el : * 

Sb'r “he is made glowing” II AB IV 16. 

Smrzt “she is made ” TI ABI 33. 

Snst “she is made dangling” V AB II 12. 
Nif‘al: 

nht “he is made bent ” II AB I 34.* 

nsb “he is made around” II AB VI 35.*8 


2. A continuous state in which an acting person is placed by 
his own action. 
Three larger groups may be distinguished within this division: 


a. gtl which expresses the idea of holding or having something, 
The examples are: 


ahd “he holds” II AB V 118; ** VII 9; IV AB II 6; II 
D I 31. 

dhdt “she holds” II AB II 3. 

ylt “they (f. du.) have given birth” SS 53, 60.* 





*1 The Saf‘el is, in my opinion, the only means of expressing the idea of 
the causative. Concerning the whole question see Harris, JAOS 58 103-11 
who makes the Saf‘el the normal causative of this language, but assumes 
traces of older ’af‘el-hif‘il forms. 

*? For the context see above fn. 8. For the meaning compare Arab. hata 
go down, contract, pounce down.” 
43 Cf. below fn. 61. 
“V 113 ff.: 
[h]s bhtm b[n-m] “ Hurry(?), build houses! 
hé rmm hk[l-m] Hurry(?), erect a palace! 
h& bhtm tbn[n] Hurry(?), houses shall ye build! 
hs trmm hk[l-m] Hurry(?), a palace shall ye erect! 
b-tk srrt spn Amidst the cliffs of the Sapin 
dlp id dhd bt — (by) the 1000 —let him 
have (his) house, 
rbot kmn hkl — (by) the 10000 
palace! ” 
‘6 Contrast the imperfect yihd (see below p. 302) which denotes the 
action “catch, seize”: I AB II 9, 30, V, 1; If AB VII 35; IDI 9; 
II D I 35; 1934 obv. 12, 17; Syria 17 p. 212; Danel p. 224. 

“6 Cf, Akkadian mari waldat “she has born children” CH Xr 28. The 

“imperfect ” implies an action. Thus, SS 51f., 58 tqtnsn w-tldn means 


te 
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lgh “he has received” I K 159, 163.47 

lgh “they have received ” RS 8280 (Syria 18 169) 1. 

Sbyn “we have captured ” III AB 29, 30.* 

tkmt “she is bearing on her shoulders” I D 55.*° 

tkmt “thou (f.) art bearing on thy shoulders” I D 50, 199. 
tmh “he keeps” I K I 30.°° 


b. qgtl of verbs of movement which expresses a state of rest that 
results from the movement. The examples are: 


dtwt “she has arrived” II AB IV 32,*4 

bat “she has entered ” I D 213 f.5? 

ztr ” II DI 28, IT 17.5 

yst “he has left” III AB 6, 30; I D 75, 78 (twice), 113.4 
ystt “she has left” III D I 36. 

l-yrt “thou shouldest have descended ” I *AB I 6.°° 

mgy “he has arrived ” II AB II 22, IIT 23, V 106; I D 211. 





“they knelt down and gave birth”; furthermore I *AB V 22; IV AB III 
2,21; II D VI 40; Nk 5, 7. 

‘7 Contrast the imperfect yqh “he took”: III AB 10; V ABI 16; SS 
3of.; I K 204; I D 145, 184, 217; II D VI 35f.; III D I 27; Syria 17 
p. 171 fin. 2. 

‘“The y suggests a vocalization like sabiydnu/i. At any rate the suffix 
must begin with a vowel. Another example is dyn (see below fn. 96), 
but there is also mgny (below fn. 57). 

“In parallelism with yd‘t; for the syntax see above fn. 31. 

5° For those who would expect hiss (II AB I 25) included in this list (cf. 
Virolleaud, ad loc. and Albright, JPOS 16 117 and fn. 59) it must be said 
that I take the word as a proper name (see Bauer, OLZ 1934 col. 245 and 
Ginsberg, JRAS 1935 49). 

In parallelism with mgyt (see below). 

52 Contrast w-tb& “ while she entered” I AB I 35 (6); identical II AB 
IV 28. 

58 The meaning of the verb is unknown; the preceding b-qd% in both pas- 
sages points to a verb of movement. Perhaps it may be compared with 
the element zitri of several Amurritic proper names (Th. Bauer, Die 
Ostkanaander 81). 

** Contrast the imperfect yst, tst “he (she) went” I K 85, 87, 100; 
Il DII 9, 44; III DI 24. 

55 Vocalize yaritta < *yarid-ta. Contrast the imperfect yrd etc. “he 
descended ” I AB I 7, 8, 63 (35); I *AB II 4; I K 36, 171. 

°° Contrast the imperfect ymg(y) etc. “he reached ” I AB I 59f. (31 f.); 
I *AB VI 28, 30; V AB II 17; BH I 36; I K 108, 210; I D 89, 156, 163, 
170; II D II 24, V 25. Contrast particularly dhr mgy ktr w-hss st dlp 
qdm-h mré “after K. had arrived, he had a fat ox placed before him ” 
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“she has arrived ” II AB II 23, III 24, IV 31. 
“T have arrived ” I AB II 19. 
“they have arrived ” IV D II 6. 
“we have arrived” I *AB VI 5, 8.7 
“he has reached him ” BH II 51.58 
“he is downed” SS 37.5 
“he lies fallen ” I *AB VI 8, 30; BH II 87, 54f.% 
“he has surrounded ” II AB VI 34.* 
“he has surrounded ” I K 96.° 
“he has come in turn ” BH II 46. 
“he has left” II AB VII 7.% 
“he is upon ” II AB I 24; I K 165. 
“he has entered ” I K 159; I D 171; II D II 26; §8 
62.° 
‘rbt “she has entered ” Nk 18.% 





(Il AB V 106f.) on the one hand and éhr ymgy ktr w-hss bd dnil ytnn 
“when K. arrived, he gave the bow in Dan’el’s hand” (II D V 
25 ff.). 

57 The form calls for a remark, since sbyn and sdyn make us expect 
*mgyn. It is difficult to say whether the transposition of the y is more 
than a single mistake on the part of the scribe. 

58 Contrast ymzd “he reached, found ” BH I 37. 

5° In SS 40, 43, 47 the parallelism with mmnn favors the interpretation 
of nht as a participle. 

®° Contrast ypl “he fell ” III AB 5. 

VI 31 ff.: 

mk b-&b' y[m-m] * Behold, on the seventh day 
td 15t b-bhtm the fire subsided in the house, 
n[bl]dt b-hklm the blaze in the palace. 
sb ksp l-rqm Silver surrounded the joints(?), 
hrs nsb lbnt gold was made around the bricks.” 
%2 kl-hm yhd bt-h sgr “Let all of them be around his house.” 


The corresponding action, in the second part of the same text, is expressed 
by the imperfect ysgr (I K 184). 

* This is suggested by the parallelism with tb (see below). Cf. Arab. 
gadara “leave desert,” Hebr. \TY ni. “be left behind.” For Arab. 9 see 
Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 § 59 ca. 

* The imperfect y‘l “ he ascended ” occurs II D I 15, 39 (“to his bed”); 
IV DII 4 (“to their chariot’). 

*5 Contrast the imperfect y'rb “he entered ” I *AB IIT 3. 

*¢ For the line in question I propose the reading: 

1-bt ‘rbt b-bhi-h “has the girl entered his house?” 
That is to say, I think that Virolleaud’s alleged m is in reality ¢ followed 
by the word-divider. 
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rkb “he has mounted, is riding” I K 166. 
skb “he has lain down, is lying” I *AB V 19.%7 
tb “he has returned ” II AB VII 8.°° 
Ifte‘al : 
tkms “he lies sunken” BH II 55.°° 


c, gtl which, with a different group of verbs of movement, de- 
notes a continuous state of movement after a rest. The examples 
are: 


dtr “he gets, keeps following” I K 94 f., 182 f.7° 

hik “he gets on his way ” I K 92, 94, 180, 182.72 

ngt-hm “he made them dance (on his knees)” BH I 40.” 

ndd “he gets busy” V ABI 8."8 

‘I “he gets started” V AB I 21; I D 208; also II D II 
9 ? 74 

‘s[t] “thou getst tramping about” II AB IV 34.5 

qm “he gets up” V ABI 4, 18; Syria 17 211.” 





* Contrast yskb “he laid down” I K I 34; II DI 5, 15. 

Contrast ytb “he returned” I AB VI 12; I *AB I 9, II 13; II AB 
VII 42; IK 33; I DIV 181; II D V 6. 

* Parallel to npl; Virolleaud (Syria 16 265) compares Akkad. kamdsum. 

dtr, parallel to hlk, is certainly a verbal form in this passage, so that 
ali speculations based on its identification with the tribe "Ager are wasted. 

™ Contrast the imperfect ylk etc. “he went, marched” I AB III 7; SS 
16; I K 194, 207; I D 152, 157, 165; III D VI 27; IV DII 5. 

7 Akkad. nagdsum denotes a continuous irregular movement, “be va- 
grant, flicker ” also (German) “ schaukeln” (Jensen, KB VI 1 471). The 
context suggests that Ba'‘l-Hadd legitimates his children by putting them 
on his knees. 

*®Note the construction with an asyndetic imperfect and compare the 
same peculiarity with ‘t and qm. 

“Tt seems that we have to differentiate between ‘-l and ‘ly. The former 
is construed with the prepostiion b- (cf., besides V AB I 21, also the 
imperfect forms in I AB I 56ff.; IV AB III 12f., 30), the latter with l-. 
But the matter is complicated by the fact that the Saf‘el of ‘ly is also 
construed with b- (see I AB I 15; I D 185f., 192). The “ perfect” ‘I 
oceurs with asyndetic “ imperfect ” in I D 208 and the same construction 
seems to be possible after yl (I *AB IV 20; II D VI 7). 

** This interpretation follows a suggestion of Th. H. Gaster contained in 
his treatment of the text in JRAS 1934 677 ff. 1935 1ff. The sentence 
that begins with w- is a hal sentence. 

* Here, as with ndd and ‘1, an asyndetic imperfect follows. The imperfect 
ygm means “he arose” (II AB III 13; IV AB II 17); cf. alsoI K 34f.: 
w-yikb nhmmt w-ygm gg “the excitement subsided, and gg developed.” 
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tb‘ “he gets moving ” II AB IV 19; II D II 39, V 31, 32, 
III D VI 17.” 

tb‘t “she gets moving(?)” I K 14. 

tb‘ “they get moving ” I *AB I 9, II 13. 

tid “he gets moving off ” I AB IV 30.%8 

ttd* “they get moving off ” I K 300. 

tgt “thou (f.) getst wandering ” II AB IV 33.79 


3. A continuous state which a person has effected by his action 
with regard to another person or an object. 


The examples are: 


grsd = “ he has (something) ” II DI 30, 48, II 3, 





77T did not find any imperfect form in the available material. For ttb' 
see next footnote. 
78 The quoted passage reads as follows: 
ttb btlt ‘nt “The Virgin ‘Anat started off; 
"idk I-ttn pnm she took the direction 
‘m nrt im gps to the gods’ light Sapai.” 
It should be compared with I K 300 ff.: 
ttb' mldkm l-ytb “The messengers started off on the re- 
turn trip; 
idk pnm l-ytn they took the direction 
‘m-m pbl mlk to Pbl, the king.” 
The comparison shows that ¢tb‘ is not a feminine form. If not, it must 
represent the ’ifte‘al. 
7 Cf. fn. 75. 
8° The three quoted passages are closely related to one another. The text 
in question contains perfect forms in whole sets. This fact makes it ad- 
visable to translate in full at least one of the variants (I 26 ff.) : 
w-ykn bn-h b-bt “ He should establish a son of his in the 
house, 
&ré b-qrb hkl-h an offspring within his palace, 
msb skn tWlb-h (so that) he has the stela of his divine 
ancestors(?) set up, 
b-qds ztr ‘m-h to the temple to him, 
l-drs mist qtr-h causing his smoke to come out of the 
earth, 
l-‘pr mr dtr-h conserving his trace in the dust; 
thq lht nts-h (so that) he has the records of his 
piled up, 
grid ‘sy In-h has the offerings for him; 
[d]hd yd-h b-skrn (so that) he might hold his hand in 4 
drunkenness 
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dbh “he has (something) sacrificed ” I K 168.%2 
tbh “he has (something) slaughtered ” II AB VI 40.* 
thq “he has (something) piled up ” II D I 29, IT 2.°° 





m‘ms-h [k]-&b' yn that burdens him like 70 wines, 


spt ksm-h bt bt 
jt-h bt Ul 
th gg-h b-ym [s]t 


in Ba'l’s house, 
. in ’El’s house; 
(so that) he might have his distress 


attended to on the day of despise, 

rhs nps-h b-ym rt have his coat washed on the day of 

This passage also contains a whole set of perfect forms. Its signifi- 

cance rests on the fact that the actions which the perfect indicates as 

performed have been commanded before in a corresponding set of impera- 

tives (65 ff.)—The imperfect ydbh “he sacrificed ” is found IV D I 1, 10. 

8 The imperfect ytbh etc. “he slaughtered ” occurs I AB I 18, 20; II D 

II 29. Once more the perfect forms appear in large numbers in the quoted 
text; I therefore wish to give my interpretation of it (VI 38 ff.) : 

bht-[h b‘]l y'db 
hd ‘db [....]t Akl-h 


“ Ba‘l prepared his houses, 


Hadd had the of his palace 


e text 
it ad- 


in the 


divine 


of the 


st; 
of his 


him; 
d ina 


tbh dlpm [dp] sin 
&ql tr-m [m]rté 

ilmy ‘glm d[t] &nt 
tmr qms [ll]tm 

sh dh-h b-bht-h 
G[rly-h b-qrb hkl-h 
sh &b'm bn dtrt 

spq Um krm y[n] 
&pq Uht hprt [yn] 


§pq im dlpm y[n] 
§pq Uht drht [yn] 


&pq im khitm y[n] 
§pq Wht ksdt [yn] 
§pq im rhbt yn 
§pq tht dkr[t yn] 
‘d thm Sty U[m] 


w-pq mrgtm td[..] 


prepared. 
He had oxen slaughtered and also 
sheep, 
he had a fat bull spitted. 
Rams (and) calves, yearlings, 
sheep he had (and) lambs. 
He had his brother invited to his house, 
his friend to his palace; 
he had the 70 sons of ’Atirat invited. 
He had the lamb gods satisfied with 
wine, 
he had the lamb goddesses satisfied 
with wine; 
he had the ox gods satisfied with wine, 
he had the cow goddesses satisfied 
with wine; 
he had the chair gods satisfied with 
wine, 
he had the throne goddesses satisfied 
with wine; 
he had the gods of the satis- 
fied with wine, 
he had the goddesses of the 
satisfied with wine; 
until the gods were satiated with food 
and drink, 
and the sucklings satisfied by the 
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th “he has (something) attended to” II D I 33, II 6.% 
yblt “IT have (something) brought, delivered ” II AB V 89,8 
ysq “he has (something) poured out” I K 164.* 

mgntm “ye have (somebody) honored ” II AB III 30.** 

madl “he has (some animal) yoked” iI AB IV 9.% 

nsb “he has (something) set up ” II D I 27.*" 





SV a &.: 
shq btlt ‘nt “The Virgin ‘Anat was amused, 
ti gh w-tsh she lifted her voice and said: 
thir bl bért-k yblt ‘Be joyful, Ba‘l, I have good news for 
you! 999 
The imperfect ybl ete. “he brought” is found II AB I 38, V 77, 79, 93, 
100, 102; SS 52. 
8¢ The perfect is required by the context. Formally ysq could be imper- 
fect also (“he poured out”) which it actually is I *AB VI 14; II ABI 
26, 27, 28/9, 30; V AB II 31. 
®5>The passage (III 23 ff.) is significant because of the change in tense 
which it exhibits. It reads (’Al’iyain Ba‘l is speaking) : 
ahr mgy dltyn bl After ’Al’iyan Ba‘l has arrived, 
mgyt btlt ‘nt the Virgin ‘Anat has arrived, 
tmgnn rbé dirt ym ye should honor the Lady ’Atirat of 
Sea, 
tdzyn qnyt tlm ye should adore the creatress of the 
gods! ’ 
w-t'n rbt dtrt ym And the Lady ’Atirat of the Sea re- 
plied: 
1k tmgnn rbot dirt ym ‘Why should ye honor the Lady ’Atirat 
of the Sea? 
tGzyn qnyt tm adore the creatress of the gods? 
mgntm tr il dpltd Have the bull honored, ’El dpid! 
hm gztm bny bnwt have the begetter of the creatures 
adored! ’ 
wt'n btlt ‘nt And the Virgin ‘Anat replied: 
nmgn [..] rbt dtrt ym ‘We honored the Lady ’Atirat 
of the Sea, 
ngz<y> qnyt tlm we adored the creatress of the gods; 
] nmgn hwt let us honor him! 
[ngz] dliyn bi let us adore ’Al’iyin Ba‘l!’” 
8¢ For this passage see below in the text.—The corresponding actions are 
expressed by imperfect forms I D 57 ff. 
®? For the context see fn. 80.—The parallel passage II 16 presents dsb 
instead. All the other verbal forms are unchanged however. The context, 
as far as I can understand, requires a third person. I assume, then, that 
dsb is a scribal mistake for ngb, the difference between d@ and n being 
minute. The interpretation of the form as a first person in the qal or the 
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“he has (something) lifted ” I K 167.% 

“he has (something) established ” II AB IV 12, VI 
39,° 

“ve have (somebody) adored ” II AB III 31. 

“he has (somebody) invited” II AB VI 44 f.* 

“he has (some animal) harnessed ” II AB IV 9. 

“he has (something) ” TI AB VI 43. 

“they have (something) cut” II AB VI 57; V AB 
Ei 

“T have (something) told” II AB VII 23; III AB 7." 

“he has (something) washed” II D I 34, II 7. 

“we have (something) directed” I AB IV 42. 

“he has (something) placed ” II AB IV 10.*’ 

“he has (something) placed ” II AB II 8. 

“T have (something) placed ” II AB III 14.% 

“they have (something) placed” II AB V 107. 

“he has (something) spitted, impaled ” II AB VI 41.°° 





‘af'el (Harris, JAOS 58 107) also meets with serious difficulties arising 
from its formation. According to the rules established below (p. 303 #.) 
hoth *dssubu (qal) and *’assibu (’af‘el) should be reflected by *tsb in 
Ugaritic. 

** Contrast ys “he lifted”; with the object gh “voice” passim with 
parts of the body IV AB II 10, 13, 26; SS 37, 49, 55; with other objects 
I ABI 14; I D II 58; I K 99, 187. 

8° See above fn. 82. 

°° See above fn. 85. 

**The imperfect is very common in the phrase y3# gh w-ysh “he lifted 
his voice and said” and its variations. 

* Contrast the imperfect ysmd “he harnessed” SS 10; I D II 58; IV 
D I 3. 

*b-hrb mlht qs mré “with a sharp(?) sword he had a fat (animal) 
cut.” 

*l-rgmt I-k l-dliyn b'l “T have told thee, ’Al’iyin Ba'l, 

ttbn b‘l l-hwt-y thou canst rely, Ba‘l, on my word! ” 

** Contrast the imperfect yrhs etc. “he washed” V AB II 32, 34, 38; 
IK III 151. 

** Literally “casted”; Aram. §daé. Cf. H. Bauer, OLZ 1934 col. 242. 

** Contrast the imperfect y&t etc. “he placed” I AB I 15, 17; I *AB III 
11, V 5; II AB IV 14, V 123, 126; VI 8, VII 15; III AB 27; SS 38; Nk 
34; ID 10, 59, 67, 74, 112, 126, 140, 167, 206 f., 221; III DI 17, 28, VI 18. 

**The form is noteworthy. The two ¢’s are comprehensible only on the 
assumption that a vowel separates them. It is the “separating vowel ” 
found with middle weak roots in Hebrew; cf. above fns. 11 and 19. 

* For the meaning see Albright, JPOS 14 128 fn. 136 a. 
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tn “he has (something) repeated ” II AB VI 3. 
tnt “T have (something) repeated ” III AB 8. 


Furthermore, outside the qal: 


Sly “he has (something) set up, erected ” Syria 16 p. 178. 
Slyt “she has (something) set up, erected” ibid. p. 177. 
§pq “he has (somebody) satisfied ” II AB VI 46 ff.1% 
5rd “he has (something) brought down ” I K 169. 


It is of the utmost significance to note that the object forms an 
integral part of the respective phrases. They are exclusively de- 
scriptive and focused on what has happened, or is happening, to 
the affected person or thing. 

It is not accidental that such perfects occur in clusters after 
corresponding imperatives; e.g. II AB IV 3 ff.: 


w-h[ny l-tsh rbt] dtrt ym “And it happened that the Lady 
*Atirat of the Sea commanded: 
[mdl ‘r] smd phl ‘Yoke the ass! Harness the stal- 
lion.’ 
[st gpnm dt] ksp put on the housings( ?) of silver 
dt yr[q ngbnm] of gold the 
‘db gpn dtnt[-k] Prepare the housing ( ?) of thy she- 
asses ! ” 
ysm* qd[8] w-amr[r] Qds w-’Amrr obeyed. 
mdl ‘r smd phl He had the ass yoked, the stallion 
harnessed ; 
St gpnm dt ksp he had the housings( ?) of silver 
put on, 
dt yrq ngbnm of gold the ; 
‘db gpn dtni-h he had the housing ( ?) of his she- 
asses prepared. 
yhbq qds w-4mrr Qds w-’Amrr embraced (and) 
ysin dtrt l-bmt ‘r placed *Atirat upon the back of 
the ass; 
l-ysmsmt bmt phl upon the of the back 
of the stallion.” 





100 ngr d-s'ly ‘zn l-dgn b'l-h “a pgr which ‘zn (male proper name) has 
set up for Dagin, his lord.” 

191 skn d-&‘lyt re l-dgn “a stela which Tryl (female proper name) has 
set up for Dagin.’ 

102 For the context see above fn. 82. 
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In this text we have first the command (imperatives), then the 
fullfilment expressed by a description of the effect it has on the 
affected objects (qtl), and finally the actions which logically follow 
tl). 

—. use of the gl seems very important. It makes us under- 
stand how, in West Semitic, the “perfect” could acquire its 
familiar connotation, namely that of a past action. The difference 
between “he has an ass yoked ” and “he has yoked an ass, he 
yoked an ass ” is very slight. It is primarily a difference in focus; 
the former expression is focused on the affected person or thing, 
the latter on the acting person. But the modification causes the 
description to become a narration. In this way the aspect shifts 
easily to a tense. 


In a few cases we have apparently to deal with the speaker’s 
state which was brought about by an outside agency or influence. 
It is the situation in which in Semitic the passive is appropriate. 
The passages exhibit the further peculiarity that the object precedes 
the verb. 


These passages call for a fuller treatment: 


a.) II AB VI 36. Ba'‘l is selected to become ruler. There is a 
serious obstacle, however; he has no palace of his own. °*Atirat, in 
a conference with ’El, obtains the order for erecting a house for 
Ba'‘l. The task is entrusted to Kutar who does the work promptly. 
The closing lines of the section reads: 


smh dliyn bl “*Al’iyan Ba‘l rejoiced: 
<b>ht-y *°° bnt dt ksp ‘Houses I got built that (are) of 
silver ! 
hkl-y di-m hrs ‘dbt a palace that is of gold I got es- 
tablished ! ’ ” 


In the whole passage Ba‘l is never mentioned as the architect, he 
is inactive. The circumstance that the palace is built for him is 
characteristic in the situation. The context, then, precludes trans- 
lating “I have built,” “I have established.” On the other hand, 
bnt can be nothing else than a 1st person singular, the 3rd person 
singular feminine being bnyt. Taking into consideration the 





8 The emendation is based on the parallel passage VIII 35. 
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unusual position of the object,’°* I venture to suggest the vocaliza- 
tion bunitu/t, ‘udibtu/t. 

b.) IAB VI 10,14. During the combat between Mut and Ba! 
the latter unexpectedly is assisted by the creation of (seventy) 
brothers : 


bn il-m mt phn “°El’s son Mut realized: 
dhym ytn bl ‘Brothers Ba‘l has been given! 
lptiy bnm tim-y kly-y Woe, my mother’s sons (will be) 
my annihilators!’ 
ytb ‘m Dl srrét spn He returned to Ba'l, to the cliffs 
of the Sapan, 
yst gh w-ysh he lifted his voice and said: 
dhym ytnt bl ‘Brothers, Ba‘l, thou hast been 
given ! 
lptiy bnm tim-y kly-y Woe, my mother’s sons (will be) 
my annihilators!’” 


The interchange between ytn and ytnt enforces the inference that 
the construction is personal, i.e. that 4hym is the object. Even in 
this mythical world it is out of the question that Ba‘l might give 
himself brothers who are sons of his (and Mut’s) mother. We have 


to deal, then, with a clear passive; the proper vocalization is yutina 
and yutintu/t. 

These passive forms, it must be added, have the force of real 
perfects also and thus differ from the corresponding internal pas- 
sives of the West Semitic languages. They describe the condition 
in which Ba‘l has been put by the erection of the palace and the 
creation of brothers. 


The above lists exhaust the material as far as it is comprehensible 
to me. It may well be that progress in the interpretation will add 
new examples. Such additions will hardly affect the principal re- 
sult of this investigation which may be formulated as follows: the 
qtl forms of Ugaritic have a descriptive stative connotation. 





104 Perhaps the fact is not entirely irrelevant that in both passages the 
preceding object bht-y is not separated from the following word by the 
word-divider. The end of the word is regularly neglected wherever a close 
connection exists between two words (prepositions and nouns, conjunctions, 
nomen regens and genitive). The point cannot be pressed, however, since 
in example b (below) the word-divider is used. 
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The use of the Ugaritic gtl in group 1 (above p. 268 ff.) has its 
analogies in Hebrew (Bergstriasser, Gram. 2 § 6g). But it is atypical 
there, while the normal function of the Hebrew gti is not repre- 
sented at all in Ugaritic. As a whole, the Ugaritic gtl, as far as 
its function is concerned, may justly be compared with the Akkadian 
permansive. 


B. Form (vocalization ) 


The conclusions reached in the preceding section impart an added 
interest to the question: how should gél be vocalized in Ugaritic? 

The purely consonantal writing system of Ugaritic does not indi- 
cate as a rule the vowels with which the consonants must be pro- 
nounced. The fortunate exceptions are those words which contain 
the radical alif. It is today a universally acknowledged fact that 
the alif appears in three different forms which vary with the vowel 
that follows.’ 

The question concerning the vocalization of the third radical can 
be settled quickly. Examples like 14, mld, prsd, 8nh; bdt, ys, 
mza; ns demonstrate uniformly that an a was pronounced after 
the third radical in the 3rd person of the singular. This means 
that, in this respect, Ugaritic agrees with the West Semitic lan- 
guages, both northern and southern, as against Akkadian. 

Much more important, but also infinitely more difficult is the 
question of the vowel which goes with the middle radical. It is a 
well known fact that the West Semitic perfect exhibits a variation 
between a (chiefly transitive) and 1/w (chiefly intransitive) ,1°° 
while Akkadian shows uniformly i/u and always has stative con- 
notation. The question arises: does Ugaritic agree with Akkadian 
in form also, as it does in function? 

The investigator has two lines of approach open. He may 
examine the roots which contain alif; and he may, furthermore, 
refer to comparable forms in the related languages. 





5 Albright, JPOS 12 205f.; Friedrich, ZA NF 7 305ff. The variation 
may be phonetic, expressing three different timbres of the glottal stop. 
This has been Albright’s opinion from the beginning. It also accounts for 
the fact that in closed syllables the alif may vary according to the pre- 
ceding vowel, without being affected by Obermann’s objection (JAOS 56 
496) that it is incompatible with the very nature of sounds and syllables 
in Semitic speech that a consonant imply the preceding vowel. 

*° Cf. particularly J. Joiion, Mél. de VUniversité St.-Joseph 15 1-32, 
and previously Mél. de la Faculté Orientale Beyrouth 5 356-62. 


5 
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Unfortunately no verb with alif as middle radical occurs in our 
list, such verbs being very rare. But, verbs with alif as the third 
radical also have a bearing on the problem. For, where alif closes 
the syllable, the variant which is selected indicates the timbre of the 
glottal stop and thereby, indirectly, the preceding vowel.’ A case 
in point is gmit “thou (f.) art thirsty” (list 1) which must be 
vocalized gamv’ti. The vocalization with middle 7, in this case, is 
confirmed by all related languages. 

The other examples of list 1, all intransitive, can be approached 
only with the comparative method. But the fact that many of 
them are represented by gatila forms in one or more other Semitic 
languages *°° makes it virtually certain that in all of them the 
middle radical is to be vocalized with 7 (in a few of them possibly 
with w~) ; in no case a is likely. 

As to the subdivision “ emotions and perceptions,” the remark 
will suffice that according to common Semitic concepts such verbs 
do not imply action ; they are felt as qualities of the affected person 
and therefore belong properly to the theme gati/ula. The words 
in this list are frequently found with this vocalization in the related 
languages.**° 

In list 2 there is likewise no verb with alif; the reconstruction 


of the vocalism, therefore, depends entirely on the evidence of the 
related languages. West Semitic, to be sure, vocalizes ‘ahada with 
middle a. But this form denotes “ he seized ” and not “ he holds” 
as in Ugaritic. Moreover, at least one West Semitic language, 





107 See fn. 105 and Harris, JAOS 57 151 ff. 

208 Hebr. JN, Akkad. arik; Arab. dagqa; Akkad. eriat, Hebr. ‘Vf; 
Arab. hayya; Hebr. O37, Arab. hakuma; Akkad. haliq; Hebr. Of, Arab. 
hasira; Hebr. vin, Aram. lbes, Arab. labisa, Akkad. labis; Hebr. pn’; 
Hebr. ndv, Aram. ‘mlz, Arab. mali’a, Akkad. mali(’) ; Akkad. matiq; Hebi. 
Dy3s', Arab. na‘ima; Arab. ‘azza; Hebr. N93", Arab. sami’a, Akkad. 
sami(’); Arab. galla; Hebr. SY", Arab. ragiba; Arab. tamma. 

20° An additional remark is in order on the middle weak roots in list 1. 
Nobody will doubt that tb should be read taba; cf. Hebr. 3{ < “faba, 
Aram. tab, Arab. téba, Akkad. tab. For mt the reading méta is suggested 
by Hebr. 1, Aram. mit, Akkad. mit, although Arabic presents méta; 
thus presumably also sébat, cf. Hebr. ‘SHAW (1st person) and Akkad. sibum 
“ grayhaired, old man.” The other cases (hmt, ld, nbt, pq) are compli- 
cated by the divergence of these verbs in the individual languages. In the 
present context it is immaterial whether pi/iga should be read or pdqa. 

110 Hebr. yu; Arab. fahima; Hebr. pos? Aram. ghek ; Arab. dahika; 
Hebr. mv, Akkad. sami/up; Hebr. S3%, Arab. Sani’a; Arab. éati‘a. 
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namely Aramaic, possesses by the side of ’ehad “he seized” the 
other form ’ahid “(he is) holding.” It coincides in form as well 
as in force with Akkadian ahiz. In Ethiopic also a comparable 
form *ehiiz is extant. 

In Akkadian the permansive ahiz is a rather common type; also 
waldat (f. sgl.), leqi, tamth, directly comparable with Ugaritic 
forms in the above lists, actually occur. The peculiar meaning of 
these forms which may best be rendered by “he has” ** makes 
inheritance from primitive Semitic virtually certain. 

The same is obvious for Aramaic ‘ahid and its analogues, i.e. 
lbik and hzig “ holding,” nsib and qné “ possessing,” Sgil and tin 
“carrying.” From an inner-Aramaic point of view the discrepancy 
between form and connotation is so startling that the standard 
grammars—following apparently the traditions of the Arameans 
themselves—declare that these forms are passive participles (this 
the usual function of f‘t/ in Aramaic) with active force.4? Such 
a description fails to explain the form. It is explained, however, 
when we regard the examples as survivals of an older meaning of 
fail that was a stative rather than a passive participle." 

Ethiopic ’ehiz further strengthens the argument; it is paralleled 
by sewir “ carrying” and both are explained as passive participles 
with active force.?** 


Thus, the evidence enforces the inference that primitive Semitic 
possessed a stative **ahid(a) “he holds” which even in West 
Semitic partly survived beside the active (and younger) *‘ahada 
“he seized.” There is no reason for denying its existence in 
Ugaritic. The form dhd, then, must be vocalized ’*ahida. 

In Aramaic there exist more of these strange passive participles 





1 See Ungnad, ZA 31 277-81 where an excellent characterization of the 
form is given. 

%2Th. Néldeke, Syr. Gram. § 280; Th. Néldeke, Mandédische Gram. p. 
380 f.; F. Schulthess, Gram. des christlich paléist. Aram. § 96; cf. G. Dal- 
mann, Aram. Gram. p. 283f. It should be made clear that the forms in 
question occur exclusively as predicates. 

“8Tt is by no means surprising that ’ahid is inflected as a predicative 
noun. The scarcity of fa‘il in Aramaic, and its peculiar meaning, had 
caused it to be felt as a participle, a fact which resulted in its nominal 
inflection. 

“Tn Ethiopic fe‘al is the normal form of the passive participle. For the 
intransitive connotation ef. particularly Dillmann-Bezold § 108 where among 
others hemiim “ ill,” hezin “sad,” meli’ “ full,” sekib “lying ” are quoted. 
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with active force. Another group comprises verbs with the general 
meaning “put, place”; e.g. hdir and krik “surrounding,” knij 
“having deposited,” sim “ having placed,” smik “laying down,” ™ 
This group furnishes a striking parallel to the Ugaritic cases col- 
lected in list 3. Again, Akkadian duplicates the parallel. The 
same line of reasoning can be likewise applied, then, to this group 
and leads to the conclusion that we have to read in Ugaritic dabih, 
yabiltu/i, nasv’a ete. 

With the Ugaritic groups 2b (dtwt etc.) and 2c (e.g. tb‘) the 
situation is more complex. Again we have here Abhadion per- 
mansives like wasi’at, warid, eli, erib; alik, tebt which can be 
directly compared with corresponding Ugaritic forms. But the 
Aramaic evidence is not so strikingly analogous for this group as 
for the others. I am tempted to compare it with Aramaic forma- 
tions like ‘azzil and ‘atti “ having come,” yattib “having taken a 
seat,” garrib “having come close,” ‘arriqg “ having fled,” ™° all of 
them derived from verbs of movement and corresponding to the 
Ugaritic forms as far as function is concerned. The formation, 
it must be admitted, is not fa‘tl but fa“il; but this does not appear 
to be fatal to the assumption of a very close relationship."’ Both 
formations are at least similar in function as in form; and, further- 


more, it should be noted that adjectival formations like dqt, ‘z, ql, 
tmt (see list 1) are on the one hand paralleled by Aramaic dagqqigi, 
‘azzizd, qallila, tammima (fa“ila being the most common form of 
Aramaic adjectives), and, on the other hand, also by Arabic™ 


dagiqun, ‘azizun, galilun, tamimun.*?” 





115 See fn. 112. 

116 Th, Néldeke, Syr. Gram. § 118; Th. Néldeke, Manddische Gram. § 106; 
F. Schulthess, Gram. des christl. palist. Aram. § 103; G. Dalmann, Aram. 
Gram. p. 162 f. 

117 Néldeke, 1. ¢., calls fail the verbal adjective, or perfect participle of 
intransitive verbs, i.e. the form which corresponds to f‘il with transitive 
verbs. Cf. also Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 § 154b. 

118 Cf, also hakimun, hasirun, na‘imun, gami’un, ragibun which compare 
with the intransitive verbs hakuma, hasira, na‘ima, zgami’a, ragiba, all of 
them represented by corresponding Ugaritic words in list 1. 

11° The middle weak roots (cf. fn. 109) call for some special remarks. 
The bat of the list above is certainly to be read bd’at, as it is suggested 
unambiguously by Hebr. 73 and Arab. bd’at. Cases like qm and £b are 
more difficult, since the divergence of the individual languages obscure the 
common origin. In Hebrew (OP, FDP ) and in Aramaic (qdm, qémt) 
we find the vowel @ uniformly Pc the paradigm; in Ethiopic, how 
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Thus the vocalization with middle i (i.e. ‘atiwat etc. and tabi‘a 
ete.) is also favored by certain circumstances in the groups 2b and 
9c, although the result cannot claim the same degree of certainty 
as in the other groups. 

Even if 2b and 2c are excepted (which, in my opinion, is unneces- 
sary), the result obtained reveals that not only in function but also 
in form (vocalization), Ugaritic gtl is substantially closer to the 
Akkadian permansive than it is to the West Semitic perfect. Thus 
the inference which in the preceding section was based on a scrutiny 
of the function of the gtl, in the present section, is paralleled by a 
similar inference with regard to its form. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I advocate the separa- 
tion of Ugaritic from the western group of the Semitic languages. 
There are enough important features in the Ugaritic gil to preclude 
this. It can rightly be said that gtl is further removed from the 
predicative noun (adjective) than is the Akkadian permansive, 
though it is not yet purely verbal to the same extent as the West 
Semitic gatala. It shares with the northern branch of West Semitic 
the ¢- suffix of the 1st person singular (hsrt, yd‘t, pht; mgt; stt) 
where the Akkadian displays -@ku. Ugaritic also shares the internal 
passive which is possibly a West Semitic innovation, no matter how 
enigmatic its origin may be. 

If it is permissible to interpret the situation in terms of history, 
one may say that Ugaritic reveals an older stage of development, 
in which the West Semitic gti is still definitely closer to the 
Akadian permansive in function as well as in form. 


II. yqitl 


In the preceding section of this paper it has been pointed out 
that in Ugaritic gtl has a stative connotation. It has nothing to 
do with tenses, and, more specifically, it does not serve as the usual 
tense in the narration. For this function yqtl is generally em- 





ever, this vowel is 6 throughout ( séra, sérka). Arabic, on the other hand, 
exhibits an alternation between @ before vocalic suffix and u before conso- 
nantal suffix (qama, qumtu). 

As far as Ugaritie is concerned, the word “#1 (I K 88, 178) would be of 
utmost importance, if (as I am inclined to believe) it means “it amounts 
to ....” (ef. Arab. ’ala). It would prove that Ugaritic, like Ethiopic, 
employed a (or 6) in the third person singular also. Unfortunately the 
interpretation is doubtful. 
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ployed, as has correctly been stated by Baneth,’*° Bauer,” and 
Friedrich,'*? but denied by others.*** 

Examples are so numerous that a full listing seems useless. It 
is necessary, however, to draw attention to the usage of the different 
moods of the theme ygtl. They are difficult to recognize because 
they are expressed by vocalic variations of the 3rd radical. Since 
the orthography is principally consonantal, clarification can be ex- 
pected only from a careful study of those classes of verbs which, 
by vocalic variation of the 3rd radical, are also modified in their 
consonantal structure. Such classes are a. the tertiae alif,!** b. the 
tertiae y,*> c. the mediae geminatae.’*® Only forms of these classes 
will be treated here. 


1. Indicative 


tht “he entered ” I ABI 35 (7); II AB IV 23. 
ymlts “he filled ” V AB ITI 25. 

yri3?* “he feared” I AB VI 30. 

ys “he lifted ” I K 99, 187 and passim. 

tst “ she lifted ” I D 59 and passim. 

tliin 178 “they spoiled(?)” I K 33. 

ytst “he rose” I D 21; IL D V 6. 


There are two forms which add an -n that is hard to explain. 





120 OFZ 1932 col. 449. 

121 Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra (1932) 66. 

122 ZA NF 7 (1933) 312. 

128 The essentially different opinion of Albright (JPOS 14 112ff.) will 
be implicitly criticized in the following presentations. For different views 
see also Ginsberg, Orient. 5 176, 181; 7 3 and Harris, JAOS 57 152 fn. 11. 

124 See above fn. 105. 

125 Scheme: ybny indicative or subjunctive (i.e. yabniyuw or yabniya 
respectively) ; ybn apocopate (i.e. yabni). See Albright, JPOS 14 113. 

126 Scheme: yql indicative or subjunctive (i.e. yaqillu or yaqilla respec 
tively) ; ygll apocopate (i.e. yaglil). 

127 The editio princeps reads yrd; this also in Bauer’s transliteration 
(Die alphab. Keilschrifttewte p. 47). The parallel passage (see below fn. 
129) makes me prefer Ginsberg’s reading (Orient. 6 197). 

128 The sequence of two different alifs is worth noticing. Similar cases 
are yrdtin (see next fn.) and mrié II AB VI 41/2.—As to the prefix t it 
should be added that taqtulani seems to be the normal form of the 3rd 
plural (see provisionally Ginsberg, Orient. 5 188 fn.). 
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yritin *°° “he feared ” I *AB II 6. 
ytrin **° “he feared ” I *AB IT 22. 


. ybky “he wept” I K 26; I D 147. 
tbky “she wept” I D 34. 
tbkynh “she bewailed him” I AB I 16. 
tgly “she left” I AB I 34; II AB IV 23; II D VI 48. 
tdrynn “she winnowed him” I AB II 32/33.** 
yhdy “he sent, directed” I *AB VI 19. 
thdy “she directed ” I AB I 3. 
thdy “she rejoiced ” V AB II 24. 
ydy “he walked ” I *AB VI 18. 
td[y] “she walked ” I AB I 2. 
ymgy “he came, he reached; it elapsed” I AB I 60 
(32) ;**? BH I 36; I K 210; II D II 46.°* 





129 The passage reads as follows: 
yratin dliyn bt **AViyan Ba‘l became afraid; 
tt'-nn rkb ‘rpt the rider of the clouds was disgusted.” 


It must be compared with I AB VI 30f.: 
yri bn il<-m> mt “Mut, ’El’s son, became afraid; 
tt’ ydd UW ger the beloved one of ’El, gzr, was dis- 
gusted.” 


The word-divider between tt‘ and nn does not necessitate the positing of a 
word nn; in other places the suffixal cluster is also (e.g. III AB 31) sepa- 
rated by the word-divider from the verbal form to which it is attached. 
There is, then, no reason to divide yréén in yré and wn against the tablet 
which, in this case, shows no sign of separation. Ginsberg’s experimenting 
with the alleged words nn and én (Orient. 5 188, cf. 167) is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

**° Virolleaud’s autography presents ytr.dim with a break immediately 
before the y and a point (word-divider) in the indicated place. The context, 
as far as can be judged from its present state, suggests the reading given 
in the text; it should be regarded, however, as uncertain. 

**\ Tt is still an unexplained problem why, with verbal forms that attach 
the pronominal suffix of the 3rd singular, we find sometimes -n and -nn, 
in most cases however -nh. 

1827 58 ff. (30 ff.) : 

ytb l-kht dliyn b'l ‘He sat down on the throne of ’Al’iyan 
Ba'l; 
p'n-h l-tmgyn hdm his feet indeed reached the footstool, 
rl3-h l-ymgy dps-h his head indeed reached its top(?).” 
For mgjy see above p. 275 f. 
“8 yrhm ymgy “months elapsed.” 





tmgyn 
tgzy 
ysly 
tqny 
tqry 
ysqy 
ysqynh 
tsqynh 
istynh 
yiny 


dhwy 
ykly 


ysily 
ts‘lynh 
tssqy 
tsthwy 
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“they reached ” I AB I 59 (31).7** 

“she adored ” II AB ITI 11.2% 

“he heated ” I D 39. 

“she created ” II D VI 41. 

“she met” V AB II 4. 

“he gave to drink” II DI 11, 14. 

“he gave him to drink” V ABI 9; II D VI 31. 
“she gave him to drink” I D 217. 

“T drank it ” II AB III 16.1*¢ 

“he repeated ” II AB VII 30.**7 


Pi‘el: 
“T revealed ” II D VI 32; III D I 27 (or present?) 
“he annihilated ” III AB 27. 
Saf‘el : 
“he brought up ” I D 185.*** 
“she brought him up” I AB I 15. 


“she made (them) drink” II D V 29. 
“she prostrated herself” I AB I 38 (10), IV 26. 


In addition, with an “ energetic ” -n (attached to the indicative?) : 


ymgyn 
tmgyn 
ymk 
ymr 
tmrn 
yql 


“he went ” I D 170; II D II 24.1*° 
“she went ” V AB II 17. 


“he subsided ” III AB 17.*° 

“he blessed ” II D I 36.** 

“thou blesseth me ” I D 195. 

“he prostrated himself ” III AB 23, 25; *** IV AB 
II 18; I D 124, 129. 





184 See fn. 132. 

185 For gztm see above p. 281. 187 For tny see above p. 282. 

18° For sty see above p. 272. 188 For sly see above p, 282. 

13° The context warrants that we deal with singular forms: 

dnil bt-h ymgyn * Dan’el went to his house, 
ystql dnil I-hkl-h Dan’el proceeded to his palace.” 

“40 For the context see below p. 297. I take the l- which precedes the 
form as an affirmatory particle corresponding to Akkad. la (see Baneth, 
OLZ 1932 col. 449 f.). 

141 The root is mrr as it is demonstrated by I D 194f. where the pro 
portion tbrkn : brkt = tmrn: mrrt is obvious. 

442 The meaning in these two passages is apparently “he sank down.” 





sta 
bel 


He 
thi 


n-s 


see 


” 


3 the 
ineth, 


: pro- 


” 
mn. 
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tql “she prostrated herself” I AB I 37 (9); II ABIV 
25; I D 3, 138, 143. 
tgln “they prostrated themselves ” I D 109, 115. 


In addition, with a suffixed -n: 
tmrnn “they blessed ” II D I 25. 


2. Subjunctive 


The existence of a special subjunctive, however probable it may 
be a priori, cannot be proved as yet. One may expect that in the 
singular it would show a vocalic variation with the 3rd radical— 
very probably an -a—but no such form is known from tertiae alif 
where alone a variation of this kind could be expressed in writing.*** 
One may also expect pairs of forms which in the singular look like 
indicatives and in the plural like apocopates; such pairs are like- 
wise unknown.*** In the three categories which I proposed to treat, 
the following forms can be listed as subjunctives: 


a. No form known. 
b. ybky “(that) he wept” I K 39. 
ymgy “(that) he came” II D V 25.3* 
yqny “(that) he created” I D 220(?). 
Pi‘el: 
yhwy “(that) he revealed” II D VI 30. 
tkly “(that) thou annihilateth ” I *AB I 2, 28. 


- No examples known. 





** Albright (JPOS 14 113) claims l-ysé as such a form. It must be 
stated, however, that after J- the apocopate would be appropriate (see 
below p. 296). In my opinion ysé is a perfect (see above p. 275). 

““ Attention should be called to SS 67 f.: 

tmt tmn nqpt “eight years were complete, 
‘d Um n‘mm since the Gracious Gods 
tilkn sd roamed the plain, 
tsdn pdt mdbr wandered over the confines of the 
desert.” 
Here plural forms with n-suffix are apparently in a dependent clause. On 
this evidence alone it would be too hasty to infer that Ugaritic kept the 
n-suffixes in the subjunctive. 

“STn a sentence dependent on éhr; for imperfect forms in such clauses 

see also T AB V 20; Nk 32f. 
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It need hardly be said that the subjunctive has its proper place 
in dependent clauses. 
3. Apocopate 


The existence of an apocopate (this term seems preferable to 
“ jussive,” since it is merely descriptive of the form) has first been 
pointed out by Friedrich (ZA NF 7% 309 fn. 1) and has since been 
accepted by all scholars. In the three classes described above the 
following forms are found: ** 


a. yst “he shall leave ” I K 85, 86, 100; II D II 9, 44(?)™ 
tsi “she shall leave ” III DI 24. 
ymsi “he shall reach” I AB V 4. 
yma “he shall find” BH I 37. 
ymrt “they shall fatten ” II AB VIT 50. 
tst “ they shall lift” I *AB II 16; I D 89.7** 
ispi “T will eat(?)” I *ABTI 5. 
ign “T will jealously watch ” SS 21. 
yqra “he shall call” II AB VII 47. 
igqra “T will call” SS 1. 
Saf‘el : 
asst “T will cause to leave ” III AB 2. 


Add, with a suffixed -n, possibly to be compared with Hebr. 83°: 


tsin “they shall lift” I K 303. 
igran “T will call” SS 23. 


Outside the plural (ymrt, t84, t34n) the final vowel (7, & and 4 
occur) indicates the timbre of the alif and thus indirectly the 
preceding vowel. 


b. yip “he shall bake” I K 83. 
ibd “T shall praise” Nk 1, 37/8. 
tbk “she shall weep” III D I 39. 
ymg “he shall go” I D 156, 163. 
tmg “she shall go” I AB VI 28. 
yn “he shall answer” I AB I 49 (21) and passim.” 





14° For the sake of uniformity the apocopate is translated, throughout 
the following list, as if it were used with the force of a jussive. 

147 For ysdé see above p. 275. 148 For néd see above p. 281. 

14° Most cases show the form after w- “and then” (see below group 5). 
In three cases of this combination, namely I AB II 13; II AB VI 7; iil 
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“she shall answer” I AB I 47 (19) and passim.**° 
“thou shalt give me to drink” I D 215. 

“he shall drink” I D 219. 

“thou shalt drink” I AB VI 43. 

“Jet us drink” SS 72. 

“T shall "it ei” 


Passive. 
ybn “it shall be built ” II AB IV 62.1° 


Pi‘el: 


dhw “T will keep (him) alive(?)” I D 16. 
thl “thou shalt annihilate” I D 202. 

dkl “T will annihilate” I AB V 24. 

tkly “they shall annihilate” I AB II 36.7°° 





AB 7, the text offers ‘n, probably by mistake. In three other cases y‘n 
lacks the preceding w-: II AB III 10; V ABI 23; IK 21f. Once w-y‘ny 
is found: IV AB III 5. Finally, in two cases, the short form y‘n is pre- 
ceded by the subject which usually follows: I *AB I 26; I D I 12.— 
Ginsberg, Orient. 5 176 thinks that the root is ‘nw, and he explains y‘n as 
ya'ani, but the plural form t'nyn (IV AB II 3; SS 12) is contradictory; 
cf. furthermore Rahlfs, ‘3Y und WY in den Psalmen. 
4° Here too numerous examples after w- exist; in one additional pas- 
sage t'n is after l- (V AB I 15), and in two others after k- (II AB II 
14, 27). 
151 The passage, in my opinion, contains a vow: 
1 itt dirt srm “How can I 
w-ilt sdynm and the ’Elat of 
hm hry bt-y igh If I take the lass into my house, 
as‘rb glmt her-y make the girl enter into my court, 
tn-h ksp-m dtn double her (weight) in silver [ will 
give, 
w-tlt-h hrs-m and three times her (weight) in 
gold! ” 
FV 61 ff.: 
hm dmt dtrt tlbn lbnt “If the maid ’Atirat moulds bricks, 
ybn bt 1-b'l km il-m a house shall be built for Ba‘l as 
for ’El, 
w-her k-bn dtrt a temenos as for the sons of ’Atirat.” 
188 Str-h 1-tikl ‘srm “so that the birds might eat his flesh, 
mnt-h l-tkly npr might annihilate his 
limbs (?).” 
The noun npr, being in parallelism to ‘srm, must be taken as a collective 
and conditions the plural of the verb. 
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ypt “he shall seduce” SS 39. 
Saftel : 
yssq “he shall give to drink” II D II 30/1, 33, 35, 38. 
Add, with a suffixed -n, perhaps to be compared with Hebr. §}°; 


tbnn “she(?) shall build” II AB V 115, VI 16. 
tmgyn “they shall come” I D 89. 


ytll “he shall ”TD 41. 
tgll “thou shalt enter ” I D 156. 
trmm “she(?) shall find” II AB VI 17. 


The apocopate is used under the following conditions: 


1. With the force of a jussive. This is the normal employment 
of the form. Such occurrences of the above list as do not recur 
under the following headings belong here. 

2. After /- that emphasizes the jussive force (cf. Arab. li-): 
l-ymrt; 1-d8si; l-t'n (see fn. 150) ; 1-tst; 1-4hw; I-tkly. 

3. After dl, the prohibitive negation: al ts‘l. 

4, After k- “verily” (cf. Hebr. ‘3): k-t'n; k-ypt. 

5. After w- “and so, and then”: w-ysi; w-ymz4; w-tbk; w-tr; 
w-y'n; w-t'n; w-yssq.2** 


Our discussion, so far, has not yet touched upon the question of 
how the idea of the present was expressed in Ugaritic. It can be 
said, at this early stage, that neither gatila nor yagtulu (and its 
moods) could have served for such a purpose. Precisely for this 
reason the existence of the theme yaga(t)tal(w) hase been surmised. 
There have been quoted cases like mh tarsn “what do you (f. sg.) 
want?” (I AB II 14) and k-yrég (1934 rev. 1) where the alif with 
the inherent a seems to indicate vocalization of the first radical 
with a.** 

The problem must be dealt with on a broader basis, however, if 
it is really to be clarified. I propose here to approach it from 
several angles. The following four arguments will be set forth: 





15* From the standpoint of Hebrew grammar this type of apocopate may 
be described as “ imperfectum consecutivum.” 
185 H. Bauer, Die alphabetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra 67. 
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1. Where the n of the verba primae niin is preserved, yaga(t)- 
talu is indicated. 

2. The yagtulu of verba primae alif begins with yi- etc.; where 
yi- ete. is found, we deal with yaga(t) talu. 

3. The first person singular (dqtulu) of the qal, wherever the 
first two radicals are strong, begins with i-; where in such forms, 
a- is found, the corresponding form of yaqa(t) talu must be assumed. 

4, Forms of the type yqgll (qal of verba mediae geminatae) 
which are not apocopate,’°® must be interpreted as present-future. 


1. Verba primae nin 
The niin is preserved in the following forms that may be contrasted 
at once with the corresponding forms which have assimilated it. 


a. tngsn III AB 17,26 as against tgs II AB II 19. 
b. ynp* I D 65 , yp, ID 65. 

inp’ ID + * ww 1836 
ce. tntkn I K 28 iia ytk ID 82. 


Since the argument depends on details of interpretation, a fuller 
treatment of the respective passages is indispensable. 


a. ngs. The n is preserved in the following passages: 


III AB 17f.: 


‘z ym l-ymk “The force of the sea subsided indeed. 
l-ingsn pnt-h its crests *°’ verily heave ; *°* 
l-ydlp tmn-h its southern breeze(?)**® moves 
gently (?).” 16 





°° See above fn. 126. 

***So according to Virolleaud’s interpretation which is based on the 
comparison with Hebr. 3B 

**° Cf. Arab. nagada “ shake, totter, wag.”” The context seems to indicate 
that the movement of the sea became fairly gentle and smooth. 

**° This rendering is rather uncertain. Compare however Hebr. (poetic) 
}2‘) “southern breeze.” 

7° In Hebrew and Aramaic the root dlp means “ drip,” in Akkadian how- 
ever “to be restless ’ (implying wandering up and down) (see Meissner, 
Beitr. zum assyr. Wérterbuch 1 40f; Landsberger, ZA NF 7 221f.). The 
basic idea seems to be the intermittent rhythmical movement. 
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III AB 25f.: 
yprsh ym “The sea became calm,'* 
yqll-ars it settled to the earth. 
tngsn pnt-h its crests heave, 
w-ydlp tmn-h and its southern breeze(?) moves 


gently(?).” 


The theory may be tempting that tngsn is a pi‘el or a nif‘al of ngs, 
This must be rejected, however, because ngs with pnt is actually 
found in the qal. 


The form in question is in the following context (II AB II 
12 ff.) : 


b-nsi ‘n-h w-tphn. “ At once there recognized *Attrt (with 
regard ) 
hlk bl &ttrt to Ba‘l’s appearance: 
k-t'n hlk btlt ‘nt ‘Verily, it corresponds to the appear- 
ance of the Virgin ‘Anat; 
tdrq ybmt [limm] to the of the progeni- 
tress (?)7®* of the peoples.’ 
b-h p‘nm [ttt] With him the legs 
[b-‘]dn ksl [ttbr] gracefully *** the (line of the) loins 
was broken, 
[‘In p|n-h t[d*] above his face was sweet,'®* 
tgs [pnt ksl-h] the crest of his loins hove 
dng dt zr[-h] and the muscles(?)*** of his back.” 


The passage describes the beauty of Ba‘l, when he appears naked.’ 
Whoever wishes to dodge the issue may assume a piel or a nif‘al 

with approximately the same meaning as the qal. Though not very 

likely, the admissibility of this assumption cannot be denied. 





161 So with Virolleaud who refers to Akkadian plsh. Compare also 
Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 § 90. 

162 Cf. Albright, BASOR 70 19 fn. 6. 

+63 Cf. Hebr. ]TY 

164 Cf. Arab. wadu‘a “be quiet, tranquil.” 

165 There may be mentioned tentatively Hebr. ws Gen. 32, 33 corre 
sponding to Arab. nasdn, pl. ’ansd’u “ nervus ischiadicus.” 

166 The supplementation is Virolleaud’s; it is taken from an unpublished 
parallel text. For limm see V AB II 33. 
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» np. IDI 61ff.: 
ydn il ysb palt-h “°K beat *® (and) his flax 7° 
(saying) : 
bs-ql yph b-pult ‘The byssus **° provides flax, 
b[s-q]l yph b-yglm the byssus provides waste(?).’ 77° 
bs-gl y[hb]q w-ynsq He embraced the byssus and kissed 
(it) (saying) : 
dhl an bs-[ql] ‘TI loosened the byssus. 
ynp* b-palt bs-gl There will serve *”* as flax the byssus ; 
yp b-y[gl] tr if ‘7? there served as waste(?) the 
stalk,'** 
tisp-k yd dght ger the hand of *Aqhat gzr shall gather 
thee in, 
tst-k b-gqrb-m asm shall put thee into the granary.’ 
ydn-h ysb &klt-h He beat it (and) he 
grain *"* (saying) : 
yph sblt b-ak<l>t ‘The spike provides grain, 
Sblt yph b-hmdrt the spike provides chaff(?).’ 15 





77 cannot see what dn “act as a judge, pass sentence” might mean 


in our context. It seems to me much more natural to derive ydn from a 
root corresponding to Arab. wadana “beat with a stick.” 

168 palt and bs-ql are in the same relationship to one another as dklt 
“grain” and sblt “spike” (cf. Hebr. nbav), that is to say bs-ql is a 
plant and pdlt its product. This leads inevitably to some variety of 
“byssus ” and “ flax.” If so, pdlt corresponds to Hebr. WD. The peculiar 
form of the word offers considerable difficulty with regard to both vocalism 
and consonantism. This does not affect, however, the point under dis- 
cussion—It may be added that I am unable to accept Dussaud’s view that 
ll. 61 ff. and 68 ff. contain the same text in two different dialects (Les 
découvertes de Ras Shamra 92). 

*°On the byssus see Olck in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie 3 col. 
1108 ff.; Benzinger, Hebréische Archdologie (3rd ed.) 156. It seems that 
bs-ql is some variety of the plant. 

“Cf. Arab. waglun “scamp, parasite, thicket.” 

1 Cf, Arab. nafa‘a bi “be useful for.” 

2T take the following sentence as a conditional one without subjunc- 
tion, both parts of the period being in the imperfect (or jussive), as it is 
familiar in Hebrew syntax. Cf. fn. 179. 

Cf. Dussaud, Les découvertes de Ras Shamra 91 who translates 
“plante.” 

174 Cf. Hebr. bok “ grain.” 

“5 For hmdrt Virolleaud has referred to Akkad. hamadiritu the meaning 
of which he gives as “ desséchement ” in accordance with Bezold’s glossary. 
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Sblt yh[bq] w-ynsq He embraced the spike and kissed (it) 
(saying) : 
dhl dn s[ ble] ‘I loosened the spike. 
t<n> p* **° b-dklt sblt there will serve as grain the spike; 
if there served as the stalk, 
tisp-k yd aght gz[r] the hand of Agqhat gzr shall gather 
thee in, 
tst-k bm grb-m dsm shall put thee into the granary.’” 


The sequence ynp—-yp* in identical phrases precludes the assump- 
tion of a piel or a nif‘al in this case. Both forms must necessarily 
belong to the same conjugation, that is to say, both must be forms 
of the qal. 


ce. nth. IK 26ff.: 


ybky b-tn rgmm w-ydm* “He wept in repeating the words 
and shed tears; 
tntkn tidm‘t-h his tears run down 
km tqlm arsh like sheqel pieces earthward.” 


The same phrase ntk tdm‘t recurs in an entirely identical fashion, 
only without preserved n, 
ID 82f.: 


w-l ytk dm{[‘t-h] “ And indeed his/her tears ran down 
[k]m rb‘t tqlm ttg[T] like quarter shegels they weigh 
out.” 


The evidence requires claiming both forms for the qal. 


2. Verba primae alif 


A variation similar to that discussed in the preceding section 
may be observed with the primae alif. In this group of verbs we 
find the pair: 77" 





This cannot be maintained, however, since new material (Matous, LTBA 
1 58 IV 15ff.) explains hamadirum as “cut, harvested grain” (ef. 
Meissner, MAOG IX 1/2 34f.). 

176 The emendation is virtually certain. It is easily understood how the 
pair tnp'-tp', being read in successive verses, could be equalized to become 
tp’ uniformly. The inverse process would be inexplainable. 

177 T had formerly regarded yérk Nk 39 and tirk SS 33 as a similar pair. 
I now prefer to analyze the former as ydr-k, i.e. as a form of ’-r “to be 
bright.” 
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tidm I K 62; I D 204 as against tidm I D 204. 
yudm I K 156. 


Among these passages, I D 203 ff. is of particular significance, since 
it contains both forms side by side. The lines read: 


trth[s] w-tadm “Thou (f.) shouldst wash thyself, so 
that*”® thou mayst be fresh. 
tidm b-glp y[m] If *7® thou art fresh by (the use of) 
the glp1®° of the sea 
d-tlp Sd zt-h b-ym whose excrement ** 
(is) in the sea, 
t[‘T] tlbs nps gar thou shouldst start (and) put on 
(thy) coat, gzr!” 


The occurrence of both forms in one and the same line renders the 
assumption of mere writing variants 1** impossible. The difference 
in form must be correlate of a difference in notion. 

The other occurrence of tidm (I K 62) is after trths also; and 
yrths w-yadm (I K 150) represents the same phrase in another 
person. 

All these passages corroborate Bauer’s explanation of térsn as a 
present form of the Akkadian type. Probably ydrs-hm (I K 42) 
can be also added. Other forms of the type do not exist. 

Before the thesis that forms of the type ydhd represent the 
present-future can be considered as proved, the other side of the 





778 Syndesis of different forms (here jussive and present linked by means 
of w-) has the effect of a hypotaxis as in Arabic. 

*7° Conditional period without subjunction and with the imperfect (or 
jussive?) in both protasis and apodosis; ef. fn. 172. 

8° This must be an animal or a plant furnishing a dye. Perhaps Arab. 
jalfun “a tree used for tanning ” is comparable. 

181'In dlp &d I see a corroborative formula; see above fn. 44. 

82 Cf. Hebr. MN¥, Akkad. sim. 

88 Virolleaud, ‘Danel p- 178: “une forme un peu differente.” Also 
Obermann, JAOS 56 497 is, in my opinion, mistaken—The form ydkl II 
AB V 103, claimed by Virolleaud 1. c. as a variant of ylkl, is not conceivable 
in this way. It seems to me that the line yakl ktr w-hss refers to Kutar’s 
appointment as the architect of Ba‘l’s planned palace. As a matter of fact 
the text continues: “after Ktr w-Hss had arrived.” One should assume 
then that he has been summoned before. The context therefore makes one 
think of Arab. wakkala “appoint.” It is true, ydkl points definitely to a 
verbum primae alif; but the reference to Middle Akkad. aklu “ fore-man” 
may lessen these scruples to some extent. 


6 
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problem must be also investigated ; it must be shown that all forms 
of the type yihd are forms of the imperfect. I have record of the 
following: 


Imperfect indicative : 


yihd “heseized” II DI 35; Syria 17 p. 212. 

tihd “she seized” I ABII 9, 30; 1 DI 9; Syria 17 p. 212. 
tikl “she ate” II AB VI 24, 27, 29. 

tikin “they ate” BH I 10. 


Imperfect subjunctive : 
yihd “he seized, caught ” 1934 obv. 12, 17. 


Imperfect apocopate : 


tihd 3rd pl. of *hd “ seize, catch” II AB VII 35. 
tisp-k 3rd sg. f. of ’sp “ ingather ” I D 66, 73. 
yip 3rd sg. m. of *py “ bake” I K 83. 


Of uncertain description because of mutilation : 


yikl of *kl “ eat” BH II 14. 
yilm of *Im Danel p. 224 1. 2. 
yisp-hm of ’sp “ ingather ” BH IT 25. 


A further fact is worth mentioning: the corresponding forms 
with inserted ¢ invariably exhibit an 1: 


yitdb of db I K 24.1% 
ttlk of nlk “ go” I AB IT 15. 
yitsp of ’sp “ingather” I K 18. 


Accordingly, I feel justified in vocalizing the forms in question ** 





184 Cf. also itdb I K 8; imperative or infinitive? 

185 The two forms which have # after the prefix must not be passed by 
in silence. I have little doubt that they are forms of the passive (cf. 
Harris, JAOS 57 152). The following translations may be ventured: 

II AB IV 16f.: 
qds yihd-m “ QadeS became affected with passion 
&b'r dmrr k-kbkb there was ’Amrr made glowing like 
a star 
l-pnm dtr btlt ‘nt before the Virgin ‘Anat. 
I *AB V 18 ff.: 
yuhb ‘glt b-dbr “He became affected with love for @ 
heifer in 
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as follows: tadm = ta’a(d)da/um(u) ; tidm = te’dum(u) ; yitdb 
= ye'tada/ib(u). The two last-mentioned forms are developed 
from ta’dum(u) and ya’tada/ib(u) respectively by a phonetic law 
which shifted a to e before tautosyllabic alif except at the end of 
the word. There is no need of repeating the evidence, since it has 
been anticipated by Harris, JAOS 57 151 ff.1* 


3. 1st person singular 


To judge from the related languages, the 1st person singular of 
the qal should exhibit the prefix 4-. This is actually found, but in 
no few instances 7 also occurs.’** It is necessary to establish the 
rule according to which the prefix varies. 


The 4- is invariably present in the following groups: 


a. with middle weak roots: 


amt of m-t “die” II D VI 38. 
anhn of n-h “rest” I AB III 18; II D II 13. 
asd of s-d “roam” I AB II 15. 
ash of s-h “cry” I *AB II 21, III 9, 18, 25. 
dsr —s of &-r “sing” Nk 1, 38. 

. with verba primae y (< w): 
abl of ybl “ bring” II D V 2. 


ard of yrd “ descend ” I *AB VI 25. 
atbn of ytb “sit down” I AB III 18; II D II 12. 


. with such verbs as have old *** two radical imperatives: 
alk of hlk “go” I DIV 194. Cf. ik I *AB IIT 14, 20; 
III AB 8; II D VI 42; III DI 17. 





prt b-&d shlmmt for a young cow in the field of 


&kb ‘mn-h 8b‘ 1-8b‘m He was lying with her 77 times(?) 
tX Xly tmn l-tmnym 88 times(?).” 

It should be noted that both passages deal with emotions which are most 
properly expressed by the passive (the form with unknown agens). At 
any rate I refuse to believe in mere orthographic variants. The choice 
among the various alif signs was not left to the scribe’s predilections, it 
was regulated by definite rules. 

**° Cf. before JAOS 55 364. 

** The variation has been observed as early as 1931 by Virolleaud who 
quoted examples of it in Syria 12 p. 355 fn. 1. 

*8The imperative gh “take” seems not to belong here (see below fn. 
213). 
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bin of ntn “ give” Nk 22; I K 206; II D VI 2%. Cf. tn 
I ABI 45 (17), If 12; II AB V 70 and passim. 


The correct vocalization, in these cases, is obviously ‘amit(u), 
‘asir(u), ’abil(u), ’alik(u) ete. 

With all classes where the first two radicals retain their conso- 
nantic value, 7 also appears alongside 4. The following examples 
contain 7: 


ibd “T exalted ” Nk 1, 37/8 (apocopate) .1*° 

id “T recognized ” I AB III 8 (apocopate).**° 
it'‘n-k “I pierced you” I *AB I 26 (apocopate??).1% 
ilak “T sent ” II AB VII 45 (apocopate).'% 

ilhm “Tate” I *ABI 20 (apocopate).** 

igh “T took ” I K 204 (apocopate) .** 

imhs “I beat” I D 196 (apocopate).?® 





189 dir nkl “Let me praise Nikkal 
w-tbd hrhb mlk qz and exalt Hirihbi, the king of sum- 
mer! ” 
296] AB Til 6€.: 
&mm &mn tmirn “The skies rained oil, 
nhlm tlk nbtm the creeks flowed with honey; 
w-td' k-hy dliyn bl and so I recognized that ’Al’iyin Ba‘l 
is alive, 
k-4t zbl bl drs that zbl, the lord of the earth, (still) 
exists.” 
For the syntax see above p. 296 and for the vocalization below fn. 213. 
191 y-nst bl “ And shouldst thou neglect, Ba‘l, (to do 
so), 
[t]‘n tt'n-k I certainly will pierce thee! ” 


There precede forms of the imperative and optative. For the beginning 
of the line which so far has been untranslated the inference must be drawn 
that it implies an “if not.” 

192 41 idk “I will not send”; for the construction of the prohibitive 
negation with the apocopate see above p. 296. 

Sy “AB I 198.: 


hm tmt tmt “How long, how long 
nps blt hmr (shall) (my) soul (be) without 
nancies ? 
Imt b-klat yd-y tlhm How long shall I eat with both my 
hands? ” 
194 The passage is quoted above fn. 151. 
eT BD 166T.: 
Imhs mhs ah-y “JT will kill my brother’s killer, 
G[kl m]kly ‘l amt-y I will annihilate the annihilator of 
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ispt “Tate” I *AB I 5 (apocopate).** 

ispr “T recited” I AB V 20 (subjunctive) .*%” 
ignt “I watched jealously ” SS 21 (apocopate).*°** 
islh “T sent ” Nk 21 (apocopate).?® 

istynh “TI drank it” II AB III 16 (indicative) .?° 


Of these forms ispi must be read ’espi’ and ignh ’eqnu’; further- 
more, ispr in all probability represents ’espura, and ibd and istynh 
perhaps ’ebdu/i and ’estiy.... respectively. The rest may contain 
the middle vowel a.** 





ue] *AB I 5a: 


dnk tspt itm “TE sbould G08: 2.06... 
Srqm dmt-m  =———=‘=éiwéC ns ww wns , I should even die 
l-yrt b-np& bn-tl-m mt in order that thou mightst have de- 
scended to ...... ; El’s son Mut! 
b-mhmrt ydd WU ger 16 TRE ess , beloved one of ’EI, 
ger\” 


1" dhr ispr w-ytb is apparently one of the “ Regie-Bemerkungen ” found 
in the Ras Shamra epics. The comparison with II AB V 104 makes it 
virtually certain that a form of spr must be read. Cf. also Bauer, OLZ 
1934 col. 243. 

18 SS 21 ff.: 


lgni Smt bn sr-m “T will jealously watch the names of the 
king’s sons; 
tqran tlm n'mm I will call the gracious gods! ” 


The parallelism enforces the interpretation of tgné& as a jussive; it sug- 
gests the root JP, literally “be red,” but also “be passionate, jealous.” 
WO NE 214: 


tlh ghrm tqnim “JT will send jewels (and) lapis. 
dtn &d-h krm-m I will make her field cultivated land! 
§d dd-h hrnq-m ge A ag 


The girl Nikkal is asked in marriage from her father; the bride-price is 
offered (see Gordon, BASOR 65 32). Then the promises contained in the 
quoted lines are given. The first of them refers to a present to the bride. 
The two others recall the proverbial saying that the unmarried woman is 
like an uncultivated field, which occurs e.g. in the Amarna letters (0. 
Weber apud Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln 2 1159 f.; Meissner, Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien 2 423 f.). 

°° TT AB III 14 ff.: 

a) eee ] b-tlhn-y “T had dirt(??) placed on my table, 
qlt b-ks tynh disgrace I drank from the cup.” 

°°. This evidence makes it impossible to me to accept the view of Ginsberg 
who maintains that the variation of the prefix depends on the vowel of the 
second radical, 1- being used before a and @ before i/u (Tarbiz 4 182). 
Ginsberg relies on the law posited by Barth, ZDMG@ 48 4 ff. which he thinks 
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Of forms with the prefix 4- I have listed the following: 


dbky “I shall bewail” I D 111 (indicative) .*° 

&hpk-k “TI shall turn thee” I *AB III 12 (context mutilated), 

dzmr “T shall sing ” 1929 3 rev. 51 (indicative?) .?° 

dmlk “TI shall be king” I AB I 62 (34) (indicative ?).°™ 

apt(h| “I shall open” II AB II 30 (indicative?) .*° 

dgbrnh “TI shall bury him” I D 111 (indicative) .? 

agqny “I shall acquire” I K 57 (indicative) .?° 

dqry-k “TI shall meet thee” II D VI 43 (indicative) .?°° 

argm-k “T shall tell thee” II AB I 21; V AB IIT 18 (indi- 
cative ) .2°° 





is substantiated by Ugaritic. It must be said Barth’s position, based pri- 
marily on peculiarities of the Hebrew inflection and secondarily on single 
facts in Syriac and in Arabic dialects, is not particularly strong. Neither 
Akkadian nor classical Arabic bear out the theory. It seems to me, that 
the facts alluded to will better be accounted for by independent secondary 
development of the individual language. Ginsberg’s best examples, id‘ and 
igh, will be discussed in fn. 213. 

202 This form and the others with retained y and w at the end cannot be 
apocopates. Neither can dqbrnh and drgm-k since each is in intimate 
contact with one of these forms. 

iD Pit: 

abky w-dqbrnh “T shall bewail and bury him, 
dst b-hrt ilm ars I shall place him in the holes of the 
gods of the earth.” 

203 The context is mutilated. 

204 1-4mlk b-srrt spn “Verily, I shall rule on the cliffs of 

Sapan.” 

205‘ mktr dpt[h] “T shall open the eye of .....” 

The supplementation is that of Virolleaud and Bauer and seems inevitable. 

206 See fn. 202. 

207 The context is too mutilated as to allow for a translation. 

208 TT D VI 42 ff.: 

tb l-y w-lk [ “ Return to me and come to 
l-dqry-k b-ntb ps Verily I shall meet thee on the road 


] b-ntb gan 
daql-k tht [......... isa 


n'mn ‘mq nim 
2009 V AB III 17 ff.: 
rgm tt l-y “T have the faculty of speech, 
w-drgm-k hwt and I shall tell thee the story, 
w-dtny-k rgm ‘s and I shall relate thee the word of the 
tree 
w-lhst abn of the stone.” 
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aslw “TI shall rest” I K 149 (indicative) .?*° 
atny-k “I shall relate thee” V AB III 18 (indicative) .?** 


Concerning the vocalization, it must be noted that dpth should be 
read with middle a according to the evidence of the related lan- 
guages. Since middle a, then, appears after i- as well as after d-, 
it cannot be made responsible for the variation. 

The solution of the problem, it seems to me, is indicated by an 
observation which can be made from the list at the beginning of 
this section: in every single case the prefix 4- constitutes a syllable 
of its own.??? 

This observation is confirmed *** when the investigation is ex- 
tended to forms outside of the qal. One finds on the one hand 
that all 1st persons of the pi‘el and of the Saf‘el exhibit the prefix 





10 dlw b-sp ‘n-h “T shall bask in the glances of her eye.” 
So according to Albright, BASOR 63 31 fn. 69. 

11 See fn. 209. 

*12T am somewhat hesitant to posite a phonetic law according to which 
‘a before tautosyllabic consonant became ’e. Words like dlp “ cattle,” dlp 
“thousand,” adrh “cow,” drs “earth,” dtr “place” have apparently pre- 
served their d-. It is unlikely that this is due to the influence of the plural. 
One may ask, however, whether anaptyctic vowels (which finally lead to 
so-called Segolata) are already in play. 

"13 igh and td‘ are only apparent exceptions. 

igh corresponds to Hebr. TPS; that is to say, the first radical 1, by one 
reason or another, was assimilated to the second radical (*’algqah(u) 
> *aqqah(u)). In historical Hebrew grammar the analogy of ntn “ give” 
is usually made responsible for this development, *’antin(u) > *’attin(w) 
forming the other part of a proportion. The assumed analogy cannot be 
true, however, in Ugaritic. Here the form which corresponds to igh is dtn, 
to be read either ’atdn(u) or ’atin(u), the inflection being that of a middle 
weak as in the Assyrian branch of Akkadian. In Ugaritic the Ist person 
igh is obviously independent from dtn. It must be read ’eqqah(u) with 
double qq; this double consonant is the reason for the employment of the 
prefix 1-. 

id‘ is derived from a root whose first radical is an old y (cf. particularly 
the Ethiopic causative ‘aide‘a). In Hebrew there is the corresponding Ys; 
its paradigm is to be classified with i-imperfects like 3¥ and not with 
a-imperfects like Y'". It must, therefore, be assumed that the a in 3° 
is due to the influence of the laryngeal. Ugaritic, with its difference 
between dtb and id‘ seems to require an eariier form *’aydi/a‘u. The 
vocalization of the second radical vacillates between ¢ and @ in Amurritic 
where yadah exists by the side of yadih (Th. Bauer, Die Ostkanaander 76). 
If yadih is the older form, as it is reasonable to assume, Old Akkadian 
which offers yadah (i.e. yada‘) must have had the same shift operating 
independently. 
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d-; and on the other, that all ¢-forms show invariably i-. The 
evidence is as follows: 
Pi‘el : 
dhwy of hwy “show, reveal” II D VI 32; III DI 2%. 
dhw of hwy “revive(?)” I D 16. 
dlmd-k of lmd “teach” III D VI 29. 
dmlkn of mlk “make king” I AB I 46 (18). 
ansq of nsq “kiss” III AB 4. 
dgrb-k of grb “bring close to ...” Nk 27. 
aslt-k of silt “rule” II D VI 27. 
Saf‘el : 
ashlik of hlk “ cause to go” Danel p. 225. 
asst of ys’ “ cause to leave” III AB 2. 
asspr of spr “cause to count” II D VI 28. 
asrb  —s of ‘rb “ cause to enter” I K 204. 
asql-k of qll “cause to bow down” II D VI 44. 
asrb‘ of rb‘ “ cause to be fourfold” II D V 3. 


t-form : 
itdb of ‘db I K 8. 
itlk of hlk “go” I AB ITI 5. 
imths of mhs “ beat ” II AB IT 24.744 


The principle thus established must also be applied to ibd etc. 
and dbky etc. That is to say, whereas in ibd the b belongs to the 
first syllable and must, therefore, be pronounced without a vowel 
(in other words whereas the form is *ebdu/i), the & of &4bky must 
be in a syllable of its own. This is possible only when a vowel is 
inserted after the 6, in other words, when the form is ’aba(k) kiyu. 
Thus, the prefix 4- in &4bky and in the cases listed together with it 
testifies to the existence of a verbal form which coincides with 
Akkad. aba(k)ki. The translation of the respective passages which 
is contained in the footnotes will show that all these forms may 
well be considered as present-future. 


4, yqll where not apocopate 


In Ugaritic the verba mediae geminatae are inflected in the 
Arabic fashion (see above fn. 126), that is to say the identical 
radicals are fused wherever a vowel follows, but both come regularly 
into appearance in the apocopate. There exist, however, a few 





14 Add perhaps ittpq and 1sttk BH II 58, two forms which are incom- 
prehensible to me. 
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forms of the type yqll which cannot be apocopate in their respective 
context. They are: 


yhss-k II AB IV 39.715 
t‘rr-k ibid. 

Perhaps also 
yrr Nk 30.7%6 


The context, as far as it can be understood, seems to allow for 
forms of the present-future. And the vocalization yaha(s)sas(u) 
would indeed account for the persistence of the two radicals. 


Conclusions 


The result of this investigation may be summed up as follows: 


The Ugaritic language had three tenses: 


1. A “perfect” gatila, which was limited to certain definite 
groups of verbs; its force was that of a stative. It possessed also 
a passive variety qutila. 

2. An “imperfect” yagtulu, used primarily as past tense in 
the narration. 

3. A “present-future ” yaga(t) talu. 

The significance of this result for Semitic linguistics is obvious. 


This statement must suffice here; the evaluation of our result would 
take us too far afield. 





*57T AB IV 35ff.: 
lhm hm &ty-m “Eat and drink! 
lh[m] b-tlhnt Food from the tables! 
lhm &t[y-m] Eat and drink! 
b-krpnm yn From the jars the wine, 
b-k<s> hrs dm ‘sm from the gold cup the blood of the 
trees! 
hm yd 1 mlk yhss-k The love of ’El, the king, will hold 
thee! 
Ghot tr t'rr-k the affection of the Bull will arouse 
thee! ” 
Of the two verbs yhss is hardly piel. As far as t'rr is concerned, this can 
not be denied so absolutely; t'rr seems to correspond to the Hebrew pilpel 
VY (otherwise Albright, JPOS 14 122 fn. 105). 
16 Nk 29 f.: 
bt db-h lbt y'rr “The lion will awake the house of her 
father.” 
I do not understand what the sentence means in this particular context. 





YASNA LVII: AN ESSAY IN TEXT-RECONSTRUCTION 


Louis H. Gray 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Le linguiste, comme Vhistorien de la religion zoroastrienne, doit critiquer 
sévérement le texte de l’Avesta avant de l’utiliser. 
ANTOINE MEILLET, Journal Asiatique, XI, x (1917), 214. 


THE AVESTA as we possess it is a collection made at the command 
of the first Sasinian monarch, Ardashir I (224/6-241), of frag- 
ments gathered at the order of the Arsakid Valagash (Volagases) 
which had survived the destruction of the original documents dur- 
ing the invasion of Alexander the Great (Dénkart, iv, 23-26, tr. E. 
W. West, SBE xxxvii, Oxford, 1892, pp. 413-414). This Arsakid 
was probably Volagases I (51-77/8) (J. Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta iii, Paris, 1893, pp. xxiii-xxiv; A. Christensen, L’Jran sous 
les Sassanides, Copenhagen, 1936, p. 34), although F. Justi 
(Grundriss der iranischen Philologie ii, Strasbourg, 1904, p. 510; 
cf. K. Geldner, ib. p. 34) thought that it was Vologases III (148- 
191). 

The Avesta had evidently been reduced to writing at a very early 
date (cf. Christensen, pp. 509-512), but the present text is a 
transcription of an older alphabet. This transcription is highly 
imperfect, and many forms appear which are plainly incorrect and 
which should be disregarded in linguistic investigation. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to reconstruct the text by a combination of 
linguistics and palaeography; and on such reconstruction I am at 
present preparing a detailed study. 

In evaluating the forms, one must bear in mind that the Vulgate 
reproduction shows more or less an attempt at phonetic writing. 
The form yasnam = Sanskrit yajfidam, for instance, implies that, 
as in later India, the original oxytone accent had been shifted, with 
the result that [jas‘nam] had become [*jasnm]. In addition to 
these linguistic, phonetic, and palaeographic problems, the Avestan 
Vulgate shows countless interpolations which disturb the con- 
tinuity of the hymns and which must be excised in the interests of 
a more exact knowledge of early Zoroastrianism. The result of 
such reconstruction will, in all probability, give a text much closer 
to the original than is the present Vulgate; and until this work is 
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done, it would seem that little real advance can be made in any 
serious investigation of either the language, the literature, or the 
religion of the Avesta. 

All knowledge that the so-called Younger Avesta was originally 
in verse, at least so far as its oldest portions are concerned, had 
vanished before its Pahlavi commentary was written sometime in 
the Sasinian period and revised in the reign of Khusrav I (531- 
579). This commentary follows word for word the present Vulgate 
text; and the Parsi priests had no suspicion that they were reciting 
highly interpolated poetry, and not mere prose. Neither the edition 
of the Avesta by N. L. Westergaard (Copenhagen, 1854) nor that 
by F. Spiegel (Vienna, 1853-58) indicates any verse except in the 
Ga6as, and even Darmesteter (Le Zend-Avesta, i, Paris, 1892, p. 
xcix, note) could write: “On trouve dans |’Avesta proprement dit 
nombre de morceaux en prose rythmée, ot domine le retour d’octo- 
syllables qui rappellent le pada du cloka indien. C’est une tendance 
rythmique, rien de plus, et dont par suite on ne peut faire usage 
pour le critique du texte, encore moins pour sa restitution ” (cf. his 
review of Geldner’s Uber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, Tiibingen, 
1877, reprinted in his tudes iraniennes, ii, Paris, 1883, pp. 28-38). 
Yet Pliny (Nat. hist. xxx, 2), citing Hermippos (third century 
B.C.), spoke of vicies centum millia versuuwm a Zoroastre condita, 


and the Scholiast B on Hephaistion (ed. Westphal, p. 135°-*), who 
may have composed his commentary in the third century A.D. (K. 
Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Interatur,? Munich, 
1897, pp. 594-595), says that the Persians wrote in the tonic a 


majore metre (6 dd peiLovos Iwuxds . . . 6 kai Iepouxds . . . dia 70 


tas istopias tas Ilepoixas tovTw To péTpw yeypapba). 

The first to call attention to the metrical nature of the Younger 
Avesta seems to have been R. Westphal in Kuhn’s Zettschrift ix 
(1860), 444-452 (cf. his Allgemeine Metrik der indogermanischen 
und semitischen Volker, Berlin, 1892, pp. 10-11, 40-55) ; and his 
example was followed by R. Roth (ZDMG xxv, 1871, 215-231), H. 
Toerpel (De metricis partibus zend-avestae, Halle, 1874; the pro- 
jected continuation seems never to have appeared), K. Geldner 
(Uber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, Tiibingen, 1877), E. Wil- 
helm (Actes du dixiéme congrés international des orientalistes, II. 
ii, Leyden, 1897, pp. 45-53), and H. Lommel (ZII i, 1922, 185- 
245). Reconstructions of the Vulgate have been essayed by Geldner 
(Metrik, passim; Ys. ix-x, pp. 120-162), C. Bartholomae (Die 
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Gadas und heiligen Gebete des altiranischen Volkes, Halle, 1879; 
Yt. xix and i in Arische Forschungen, i, Halle, 1882, pp. 102-154; 
Yt. xiii in ZDMG xxxvi, 1882, 560-585), C. de Harlez (De Vexegeése 
et de la correction des textes avestiques Leipzig, 1883, pp. 197-244, 
especially Yt. xii and xvi, pp. 230-239) ,and T. Baunack ( Haptanha'ti, 
Studien auf dem Gebiete des griechischen und der arischen Sprachen, 
i, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 328-341, with an exhaustive commentary, pp. 
342-461). The general problem of the Vulgate text has been dis- 
cussed by H. Reichelt (“ Zur Beurteilung der awestischen Vulgata,” 
WZKM xxvii, 1913, 52-64) and by A. Meillet (“ Observations 
critiques sur le texte de l’Avesta ” and “Sur le texte de |’Avesta,” 
JA XI, x, 1917, 183-214; xv, 1920, 187-203). 

In this article I have endeavoured to make an approach to a 
reconstruction of Yasna lvii, the “Srdsh Yasht.” I say “an 
approach ” advisedly. I have kept the conventional transcription of 
the Vulgate. The character transcribed », for instance, in such 
words as avanhé “ of help ” = Sanskrit dvaso is now known to have 
been really h with the ordinary h-character added when the original 
value of what is transcribed » had been forgotten, so that avanhé 
should be read avahé (cf. H. F. K. Junker, Das Awestaalphabet und 
der Ursprung der armenischen und georgischen Schrift, Leipzig, 
1927, pp. 77-81). On the other hand, I have restored forms de- 
manded by the metre, as hird “ of the sun ” for the meaningless hi 
(cf. Vedic séras). In my translation I have used the conventional 
“ Hiawatha ” metre, which, as I hope to show elsewhere, I believe 
to have been true Indo-European. By the time of Hephaistion’s 
scholiast, however, this would seem to have been shifted to one 
which sounded to Greek ears as an ionic a majore, i.e., - + ~, 
- +, where — and ~ do not mean long and short in the 
Classical use of the term, but syllables of two morae and one mora 
respectively (e.g. “him [ laud with | praise sénorous,” not “him 
I laid with praise sonérous ”’). 

Out of 200 lines (comprising recognized verse and lines reduced 
to verse from passages written as prose in Geldner’s edition) I have 
excised 97, retaining 103. My principles of excision have been (2) 
the dropping of lines not referring to Sraosha, (b) of those referring 
to Zoroaster and his ritual, (c) of general “ epic tags,” (d) of lines 
apparently borrowed more or less mechanically from other hymns, 
(e) of passages found word for word in the older Yasht x, and 
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(f) a feeling that the verses must be either gdyatris or anustubhs. 
The strophic result, according to lines retained, shows 25 gdyatris 
and 7 anustubhs, arranged as follows: 


gayatrt = a-c gayatrt 1% ab,d 
- 2 d, fg anustubh 18 ab, de 
” 3 a-c as 21 be, fg 
” 3 de, h - 23 b-e 
” 4a,cd gayatrt 24a-c 
a 6 a-c anustubh 25 b, f-h 
6 d-f gayatrt 2b, fg 
7 10 a-c ” 29 a-c 
" 10 de, g - 29 d-f 
11 a-c ” 30 a-c 
” 12 a-c ” 31 a-c 
« 13 b-d « 31e-g 
anustubh 14 a-d i 33 b-d 
gayatri 14e-g 33 e-g 
anustubh 15 b-e . 33 h-j 
- 16 ab, ef ” 34 a-c 


Yasna lvii, of which the latest special study known to me is E. 
Schwyzer’s “Zum Srds-Yast (y. 57) ” (ZII vii, 1929, 98-111), 
belongs, together with Yashts v, xvii, viii, xiv, Yasnas ix-x, and 
Yasht xv, 6-37, to a period antedated by Yashts x, xiii, and xix. 
With its group, it is held by Christensen (Htude sur le zoroastrisme 
de la Perse antique = Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Salskab, 
hist.-filolog. Meddelelser xv, 2, Copenhagen, 1928, pp. 7, 44) to 
have been composed in the Achaemenian period, and probably in 
the fourth century B.C.; and it is modelled in part on the still 
earlier Yasht x, in honour of Mithra, of the pre-Achaemenian or 
early Achaemenian period. Concerning Sraosha, whom I incline 
to regard as originally a divinisation of the morning star, I may 
refer to my discussion in my Foundations of the Iranian Religions, 
Bombay, 1929, pp. 106-110. 


2. sraosam as<i>yam huraosam Srosh, of lovely form <and) pious, 
varabrajanam fradat-gaébam Furthering creatures <and) vic- 
torious, 
asavanam [asahe ratim] Him, the Holy One [lord of right- 
yazama'de eousness], adore we; 





3. 


5 
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y6 pao'ryd mazda dimaqn 


[frastarataat pa‘tt barasman] 1 

yazata ahuram mazdam 

yazata amasa spanta 

[yazata payit Owér[a|stara 

ya vispa Owarasatéd daiman] ? 
* ahe raya x*ar[a|nawaca 
a'nhe ama varabraynaca 
ahe yasna yazatanqm 


tam yazai s[ulrunvata yasna 
sraosam as<ipyam zaobrabyd 
[asiméa van[ulhim baraza‘tim 


na‘riméa sanham huraosem] 
aca né jamyat avanhe 
[varabraja sraosé asiyd] 


4.4 sraosam asim yazamaide 


[ratim barazantam [yazamaide 
yim] ahuram [mazdam]] 

y6 asahe apandt[a|mé 

yO asahe jaymistamé 


[vispa sravd zarabustri 
[yazama‘de] 

vispaca h<u>varsta Syaodna 
[yazama'de | 

varstaca var[a|s<1>yamnaca] ® 


= 2 


Louis H. Gray 


Who was first of Mazda’s creg- 
tures 

[With a spreading of the barsom] 

To adore Ahura Mazda, 

To adore th’ Amesha Spentas, 

[To adore the Guard and Shaper 

That give shape to every creature]. 


For his radiance and his glory, 
For his victory and power, 
For his lauding of the Yazads, 


Him I laud with praise sonorous, 

Pious Sraosha, with libations; 

[<Yea,> and Ashi, good <and) 
lofty 

Nairyosangha, too, the lovely;] 

May he come to us for aidance 

[Srosh, victorious <and) pious!]. 


Srosh, the pious one, adore we, 

[<Him> the Judge <and him) 
the high lord [Mazda adore we,] 

Who <is> loftiest of Rightness, 

Who <hath> most progressed of 
Rightness ; 

[All the words of Zarathushtra 
[adore we] 

And all actions <that are) well 
done [adore we] 

<That have> been done and that 
shall be]. 





1 Probably interpolated from Yt. x, 137 (cf. Yt. xv, 2; Afr. iv, 5; Vd. 
ix, 56); barasman- is disyllabic in Yt. xii, 3; trisyllabic in Yt. xvii, 61; 


and both in Yt. x, 138. 


? Probably interpolated; cf. the simple paéyaséa Owérastara in Ys. xlii, 2. 
* = Yt. xi, 8 (also in honour of Sraosha). 


“= Ys. Ixx, 7; Ixxi, 24; Yt. xi, 9. 


* An evident interpolation of the post-Zarathushtrian period. 
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. yo pao'ryd bar[a|sma 
[fra]staranata ® 
Or<i>yaxstis[ ca] panca-yarstisca 


hapta-yaxrstis[éa] nava- 
yaxstis[ ca] 
dxsnis[éa] <a>[ma'dydi-] 
pa'tistangséa 
[amasanqm spantanqm ] 
yasnaatéa vahmaaica * 
zsnaodraica frasastayaéca 


1=2 


8° [yd pao'ryd ga6a [fra]sravayat 
ya panca [spitimahe asaond] 
zarabustrahe 
afsman[i]van vacastastivat 


mat-dza'ntis [mat-] pa'ti-frasa 
[amasanqm spantanqm | 


yasnaaica vahmaatrca 
wsnaobraica frasastayaéca | 


10. yd driyaoséa driv<idyaséa 
amavat nmanam ham-tasti 
pasca hiird frasmé-da'tim 


[yo] aé’mam stara@wata sna‘bisa 
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Who was first to spread the barsom 


With <its> three stems and <its> 
five stems, 

With <its> seven stems <and> 
nine stems— 


To the knee and thigh <it 
reacheth)— 
For adoring and for joying, 


For delighting and for lauding 
[the Amesha Spentas]. 


[ Who was first to chant the Gathas, 
<All> the five of Zarathushtra, 


With <their> verses <and their> 
strophes, 

With the Zend <and> with the 
answers, 

For adoring and for joying, 


For delighting and for lauding 
[the Amesha Spentas. | | 


Mighty is the house he buildeth 
For the poor, or man or woman, 
<In the night-time> after sunset; 


Aeshma with his felling weapon 





*For star- without fra as a technical term for spreading the barsom cf. 
C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, Strasbourg, 1904, coll. 1595-1596. 


"Explanations of vahma- from vaf- “ pray 


9 


or van- “gain” (Jackson 
? 


Avesta Reader, Stuttgart, 1893, p. 94; Bartholomae, Wérterbuch, col. 1404) 
seem unlikely. The word is better derived from the base *yese- “ feast,” 
finding a close analogue in Old Church Slavic veseli “happy” (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, i, 


Berlin, 1930, pp. 307-308). 


* This stanza an interpolation of the post-Zarathushtrian period. 
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vicriimantam x’aram jainti 
[atéa hé basa kamarasam] 
jaynva pa'ti xanhaye'ti 


[yaba aoja naid<id>yawham] ° 


. sraosam asim [huraodsam .. . 
ratim] yazamaide 
tarmam asim aojanhvantam 


darsitam siiram baraza‘sim 


[yd] vispaé'byd haca 
ar[a]zaé‘byd 

vavanva pa'ti-jasa‘ti 

vyarma *masanam spantanam 


[sraosam asim [huraosam .. . 
ratim] yazamaide |] 


yinam aojisté [yinam] 
tanérst6 1° 
yinam bwaxsisté [yingm] 
asisto 
yunqm paroka-tarstamé 


[pa'‘tisata mazdayasna 
sraosahe asyehe yasnam | 


. dirat haca ahmat nmandat 
diirat haca a‘what visat 
dirat hata ahmhat zantaot 
diirat haéa a‘nhat da‘nhaot 


aya ‘Oyejd voiynd ye'nti 


Louis H. 


Gray 


A sore-bleeding wound he smiteth 

[Even on his pate <so evil)]; 

Smiting, he doth drive him back. 
ward 

[As a mighty man a weaker]. 


Srosh, the pious one, adore we, 


Sturdy <he and> swift <and) 
mighty, 
Bold, of lofty insight, valiant. 


From all battles <that he wageth) 


Having conquered, he returneth 
To the council of th’ Amshaspands. 


[Srosh, the pious one, adore we,] 


Of young men the strongest, [of 
young men] sturdiest, 

Of young men most active, [of 
young men] swiftest, 

Of young men the 
dreaded. 

[Seek ye, worshippers of Mazda, 

Lauding of the pious Sraosha.] 


furthest 


From this <pious> household far 


£0, 
From this <pious> village far go, 


From this <pious> clan-land far 


g0, 
From this <pious> country far go 


Evil woes <and> inundations 





® Borrowed from the Gathic Ys. xxiv, 8. 
*° Ed. has accusative throughout because of the interpolated first line. 
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yeohe nmane ** sraosd asyd In whose house the pious [vic- 
[varabraja] torious] Sraosha 
braf[a]86 asti pa'ti-zanto Bideth well-content and welcome 
[naéa asava [frayd-]humato [And the righteous man of good 
thought [rich], 
frayo-hiiat6é frayd-hvarsto | Rich in good words, rich in good 
deeds |. 
15.12[sraosam asim [huraodem ... [Srosh, the pious one, adore we, ] 
ratim] yazama‘de| 
yo vanand kayadahe Conquering the he-kayadhian, 
yo vanand kayais<i>ya * Conquering the she-kayadhian, 
yo janta daévaya drujé Who the dev’lish Druj hath smit- 
geth) om, ; , 
as-aojawhé ahiim-maranco Very mighty, life-destroying 
neth [yo har[a]ta a'w<i>yarstaca [He the guardian and the watcher 
vispayd fravdis gaebaya | Of the whole creation’s progress]. 


niteth 


pands. 


. yo ax*abdamné ** zaénavha Who, unsleeping in his vigil, 
nipa'ti mazdaa daiman Keepeth guard o’er Mazda’s crea- 
tures ; 
st, [ot [yd ax*abdamné zaénawha [ Who, unsleeping in his vigil, 
nisha“rva'ti madza diman] Keepeth watch o’er Mazda’s crea- 
e, [of tures ; | 
yo vispam ahim astvantam Who o’er all the world corporeal 
rthest arazwa snaibisa nipa'te Keepeth guard with upraised 
weapon 


» we, | 





fazda, 
ha. | Ed. nmdnaya; if this be followed, one must read sraosé ’syd. 

2 §§ 15-18 = Yt. xi. 10-13; §§ 15-17 are discussed by Geldner, Metrik, 
pp. 91-82. 

Ed. kdidyehe. Schwyzer, pp. 111-113, admirably etymologises kayada 
as ka-yada “ practising an evil cult.” If this be so, we have here a word 
far go, borrowed from Old Persian (cf. Old Persian yad- = Avestan yaz-, Sanskrit 

yaj- “ worship”). For the reading here adopted cf. kayatéyaséa in K4 to 
nd far Ys. Ixi, 3. 

*“ Probably interpolated from Yt. x, 103 d-e, where the lines are in a more 
appropriate place as in honour of Mithra. 

** Ed. anavawhabdamné; Geldner, p. 92, corrects to anuhabdamnd, which 
likewise conflicts with the metre; for the reading here suggested cf. 
ns niztabdayetti, Vd. xviii, 16. 

— ** Mere repetition of the two lines preceding with nisha»rvatti glossing 
nipaiti, 


v4 


Id far 


far go 
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[paséa hird frasmé-da'tim] 
17%. yd ndit pascaéta husxafa 


yat mainyii daman da'‘sitam 

[[yaséa] spanté ma'nyus yasca 
anré | 3" 

hisaré asahe gaéda 

[yd vispais ayan[éa] rsafnaséa 

yi'dye'tt [mdzanyaé'byd] hada 
daévaé'by6 | 


18.1*y6 noit tarstd frandma'te 
Owaésaat pard daévaé'byd 
[ [fra] ahmat paré vispe 
daéva |° 
anus6 tarsta namante 


tarsta tamohva *° dvarants 
19.74[sraosam asim [huraosam .. . 
ratim] yazama'‘de 
yim yazata 
haomé frasmis baésaz<i>y6 


sriré xsaOry6 za'ri-ddidro 


bar[a]|ziste patti bar[a}zahi 
hara‘6yé pa'ti bar[a|zaya] 


20.77[h<u>vaca [papd-vaéa] patri-ga- 
vaca 


Louis H. 


Gray 


[<In the night-time) after sun. 


set]. 
Who hath never slept since that 
time 
Spirits twain the world created 
[Th’ Holy Spirit and the Evil], 


Watching over Asha’s creatures, 

[Who in sunshine and in darkness 

Ever battleth with the [Ma- 
zainyan |] demons. | 


Who doth not in terror bow him 
From affright before the demons; 
[<But before him all the demons] 


’*Gainst their will in terror bow 
they, 
Terrified in darkness hurtling. 


[Srosh, the pious one, adore we, 


Whom worshipped 
Haoma, prospering[ ?]<and) heal- 
ing, 
Beauteous, 
golden, 
On the <very> loftiest summit 
Of <the mount> Haraiti Barzi] 


kingly, eyes all) 


[Good <his> words [protecting 
words], on all sides sounding; 





17 Gloss-interpolation. 


18 — Yt. xi, 13 (cf. Yt. ix, 4e-i) ; for the stanza as a whole see Geldner, 


p. 63. 


1° Apparently an interpolation to emphasise the preceding line. 

20 Ed. tamawho; for the reading here adopted see Schwyzer, p. 98. 

21 — Yt. ix, 17 (Drvaspa); x, 88 (Mithra); xvii, 37 (Ashi)—a stock 
stanza to enhance the dignity of the deities celebrated in their respective 


Yashts. 


*2 Rather weak stanza; doubtful whether in the original. 





2 
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pa'dimnd vispd-paés<idyam Wisdom hath he, all adornéd, 
mastim yam po"ru-aza'ntim E’en a wisdom full of knowledge, 
mabraheca pa“rvatatam | And the <Holy> Word’s quintes- 
sence. | 
. [sraosam asim [huraosam ... ([Srosh, the pious one, adore we,] 
ratim] yazamaide] 

yeohe nmanam var[a]@ray<a>ni His a mansion <all->victorious, 
hazanro-stinam viditam With a thousand pillars builded, 
[bar[a]ziste patti bar[a|zahi [On the <very> loftiest summit 
hara‘6yd pa'ti bar[a|zaya] * Of <the mount> Haraiti Barzi, | 
z’araorsnam antara-naémat Self-illumined on the inside, 
stahrpaésam nistara-naémat Star-adornéd on the outside. 


22.4[yewhe ahund va'r<idyd [<In> whose <hand> th’ Ahuna 
Vairya 
sna'bis visata varabraja Served as weapon <all->victorious, 
yasnas[¢a] haptanhattrs And the Yasna Haptanghaiti, 
fsisas[éa] 
mabras<éa> yo var[a|Oray<a>nig And victorious Fshushas Manthra, 
vispasca yasnd-karatayé | And all chapters of the Yasna. | 


23. [sraosam asim [huraosam ... [Srosh, the pious one, adore we, | 
ratim] yazama‘de] 
yenhe ama|éa] varabraynaca Through whose might and through 
whose conquest, 
haozqOwaca vaéd<1> yaa Through whose knowledge and 
whose wisdom 
avayan > amasa spanta Came th’ Amshaspands <down 
from heaven> 
aot hapté-karsvarim zqm Unto earth, the seven-climéd. 


24.%y6 daénd-disé daénaydt Who for faith of faith the teacher, 
vasd-xsabro fracara'te Ruling as he will, doth fare forth 
aoi yam astva'tim gaédqm Down unto this world corporeal. 
[aya daénaya fraoranta [That the faith which is professed 

by 





** Interpolated epic tag. 

** Evidently a late addition from the post-Zarathushtrian period. 
*° Ed. avdin; lines c-d and 24a = Yt. xi, 14 c-e. 

** Lines c-h = Yt. x, 92a-f. 
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ahuré mazda asava Ahura Mazda the holy, 


[fra] vohu mané [fra a]sam Vohuman, Asha Vahishta, 
vahistam 

[fra] xsa0ram va'rim [fra] Khshatraver, Spenta Armaiti, 
spant[a] arma'tis 

[fra] ha“rvatas [fra] Haurvatat, Ameretat, questions 

amaratatas<¢a> 

[fra] aha'‘ris frasné [fra ahi'ris3] Of the Lord, and his <great) 

tkaésas<éa> teachings ]. 


25.27[[fra] a8a <u>vaé'bya ahubya] [For the two lives now <and hence- 
forth), | 
<u>vaé'bya [nd] ahubya For the two lives do thou guard us, 
[ni] paya 
[ai sraosa asya huraoésa [Srosh of lovely form and pious, 
ahmdaiéa anhe astva'te For the life <that is> corporeal, 
ahmdaiéa anhe manahyar] ** For the soul’s life, <Oh, protect 
us!>]! 
pa'ri dr<u>vatat mahrkaat Dev’lish Death, from <him protect 
us !> 
pa'rt dr<u>vatat aésmaat Dev’lish Wrath, from <him pro- 
tect us !> 
pa'ri dr<u>vatbyd haénabys Dev’lish Hordes, from <them pro- 
tect us!> 
[ya us xriiram drafsam [That high hold their blood- 
garawngn stained banner; 
aésmahe pard draomabyé From assaults of Wrath protect us 
ya aésmé duzda dravayat Wherewith evil Wrath assaults us 
mat vidataot daévd-datat] With Vidhatu, made by devils.] 


26.7°[ ada [nd] tim sraosa as<t>ya [Do thou then [for us], O pious 
[huraosa ] Sraosha [of lovely form], 
zavar[a| dayad hitaébyé Strength grant to <our harnessed) 
coursers, 





*7 Yt. x, 93. 

8 Late glosses. In d-e Ed. reads aheéa awhdus yd astvatd/yasca asti 
manahyo; for the reading here adopted see Schwyzer, pp. 99-100. 

2° Stock verse also in Yt. v, 53d-i (Ardvi Sura) and x, llc-h, 94bg 


(Mithra). 
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dr<u>vatatam<ca> tanubyd 


pa'ti-jaitim dusmainyunqm 


haora-niva'tim hamaraé[an]am 


a“rvabanaqm tbhisyantam] 


. [sraosam asim [huraodam .. . 


ratium] yazama'‘de| 
yim cab<udward a“rvantd 


[a"rusa raoxsna fradarasra 


- 2 - 
sponta vidvawhé asaya 
ma'‘nivasawho vazanti] *° 


<Yea,>» and health unto our 
bodies, 
po“ru-spaxst<i>yam tbisyantam Full perception of <our> foemen, 


Striking down of evil-minded, 
Speedy conquest of the hostile, 
Of <our> enemies <and> haters. ] 


[Srosh, the pious one, adore we, | 


Who is borne by four swift cour- 
sers, 

[White <and> shining, seen afar 
off, 

Holy, wise, casting no shadow, 

Moving in the realm of spirits, ] 


pious, sr<u>vaéna aésqm safanhs With <their> hoofs <of> horny 

real, <hardness> 

rotect zaranya pa'ti-Owarstanhd <Inlaid with> gold damaskeening. 

rotect | 22" [as<i>yawha aspaé'b<i>ya [ Than two steeds they twain <are> 
swifter, 

_ as<i>yavha vataéeb<idya Than two winds they twain <are> 

° swifter, 

m pro- as<i>yanha varaé'b<idya Than two rains they twain <are> 
swifter, 

blood- as<i>yanha maéyaé'b<i> ya Than two clouds they twain <are> 
swifter, 

aes as<idyanha vayae'b<idya Than two [flying] birds they twain 

saws [patarataé'‘bya | <are> swifter, 


vils. | 


) pious 


>] 
essed) 


——_ 


as<i>yanha h<udvastaé'bya | 


29. ydi vispa té apaye'ntt 


yy ave paskat v<idye'nti 


noit ave paskat afante 


Than two well-shot [hurled] 
<casts> are swifter. | 

Who <swift> overtake all <foe- 
men» 

After whom they <rush)> pur- 
suing, 

But <themselves> ne’er overtaken ; 





*° = Yt. x, 68 f-h (of Mithra’s chariot). 

** The use of the dual after éa0<u)waré of the preceding stanza in itself 
renders this stanza suspect (cf. Bartholomae, col. 342); in line f Ed. has 
hvastayd atphimanayd. 
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yoi <u>vae'b<idya sna‘bizbya Who <themselves>, with weapons 
twofold, 

frayataye'nti vazamna Forward <ever> press on, bearing 

yim vohiim sraosam as<i>yam Sraosha, <who is> good and pious, 


[yatcit usasta're hindvé [Be in eastern Hind <the foeman) 
[ago"rvaye'te | [he seizeth him], 3¢ 
yatcit daosata're niyne] *? Or in western, he doth smite him.] 


30. <sraosam asim [huracd’am ... <Srosh, the pious one, adore we,) 
ratim]| yazama‘de> 
y6 baraz6 baraz<i>yastas<ca> ** Who, the lofty <and> high-girded, 
mazda dimqn nisanhasti Down to Mazda’s world doth set 
him. 
31.5446 dOrit<i>yam hamahe Who three times in each day's 
<brightness> 
ayqn hamayé va xsapod Or <three times> in each night’s 
<darkness> 
imat karsvar[a] avazda'te To this clime <of earth) de- 
scendeth 
[yat x*aniradam bam<i>yam]** [To Khvaniratha the shining], 


sna'ois zastaya drazimnd In <his> hands a weapon bearing, 
broidré-taézam h<u>vd-vaéyam Keen <its> edge, <yea, and) seli- 
moving,*® 
kamarase pa'‘ti daévanqm ** ’Gainst the pate of <all the) 
demons. 
32.°8[snabai avrahe mainydiis [For to smite down [devilish] § °4 
[drvaté | Angra Mainyu, 





82 Apparently interpolated from Yt. x, 104 d-e (Mithra). 

88 The first line mechanically copied, with bad metre, from the metrical 
ya barazaitis baraz<iyydstd of Yt. xiii, 29e; nisawhasti must be from an 
Indo-European *ni-sés dti (cf. the type of Sanskrit; Wérterbuch, col. 1754; 
Bartholomae’s explanation as for *nigasti (Grundriss i, Strasbourg, 1895- 
1901, p. 158 bt-bhar-ti “ bears”) seems less likely. 

** For the metre of §§ 31-32 see Geldner, p. 98. 

*5 Repeated in Yt. x, 15, 67, 133 (Mithra); xii, 15 (Rashnu); Vd. xix, 
39; here evidently a mere gloss. 

°° This meaning suggested by my pupil, Mr. Wayne A. Kalenich. 

87 Repeated in Yt. vi, 5 (Khvare Khshaeta) ; x, 129 (Mithra) ; the distich 
copied in Vd. xix, 15 (Sraosha). 

** Interpolated from Ys. xxvii, 1 (Amshaspands). é 
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snabat aéSmahe xr<uvi-draos 


snabai maza'nyangm 
daév[an|am 
snabai vispangm daévanqm] 


33.°[sraosam asim [huraosam . . . 


ratim] yazama‘de] 
isat[ ca] a'ni8atéa at[éa] 


vispaméa aipi imam zam 


- a ¥ v 
vispa sraosahe asyehe 


tarmahe ham-var[a |'tivaté 
tarmahe tanumqérahe 
bazus-aojanhé rabaesta 


kamarasd-jan6é daévanqm 
[vanatd| vana'tis vana'tivato 


asaonas[éa]| [vanatd] 
<yazama'dey 

[vana'tis<éa> yazamaide 

vana'ntya uparataté *° 

yaméa sraosahe asyehe 

yamca arstéis yazatahe]} 


. vispa nmdana [sraosd-pata] 


yazama‘de 
yeohada sraosd as<idyd 
fr<idyd frid6 pa'‘ti-zantd 
[naéa asava [frayd-]humato 


frayo-hictd frayd-hvarsto] * 
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Aeshma <with his) mace <all> 
blood<-stained>, 
For to smite the fiends Mazainyan, 


For to smite down all the demons. } 


[Srosh, the pious one, adore we, | 


Here and elsewhere, <even> here 
<now), 

And o’er all this earth, all con- 
quests 

<Aye> victorious we worship 


<Won by> Srosh, the pious, sturdy, 
Spell incarnate <he, and) sturdy, 
Full of courage <for the battle>, 


Strong of arm, a warrior<mighty>, 

[Conquering,] smiting <down)> 
the pates of demons, 

<Yea, and> holy, [conquering, | 
<them> we worship. 

[And the victories we worship 

Of Uparatat victorious ; 

That of Srosh the pious, and that 

Conquest of the Yazad Arshti]. 


Every household [Srosh-protected ] 
do we worship 

In the which the pious Sraosha 

As a friend belov’d is welcomed 

[And the righteous man of good 
thought [rich], 

Rich in good words, rich in good 
deeds ]. 





8° $§ 33-34 = Yt. xi, 19-20 (Sraosha). 


‘° Ed. vanattis vanaintiméa uparatatam yazamaide ; for vanaintyé uparataté 


see Ys. i, 6; Vsp. i, 6; Yt. viii, 12; xiv, 
seems to be a late addition. 


“1A formula recurring in Vsp. iii, 4; 
> > 


addition. 


0. The reference here to Uparatat 


Vd. xviii, 64; apparently a late 
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SINCE THE writing of my article on “ The Present Status of Old 
Persian Studies,” which appeared in this JouRNAL in June, 1936, 
there have been a number of publications in this rather limited 
field, some of. which give occasion for comment at this time. 

For brevity, items in the appended Bibliography are referred to 
by their serial numbers. 


I. The inscription of Darius about The Restoration of Order in 
the Empire (JAOS 54. 40-50), is dealt with in No. 11, pp. 210-1 
with notes 23 and 26, and is the subject of Nos. 24, 25, 27, in which 
the Akkadian and the Elamite versions also are treated, as well as 
that composed in Old Persian. 

36 ci[nad], my restoration to fill the gap, seems to me to be 
supported by the remarks of Harl (No. 6) as to the phonetic de- 
velopment of Avestan ¢ina. 

39 tauviyad “stronger”: this is the comparative to *tawima-, cf. 
the OP subst. tawman- “strength.” For the formation, cf. not 
merely Skt. sthira- “strong,” comp. sthaviyas-, but Av. stira- 
“ strong,” comp. staoyah-, and tarma- “ brave,” comp. tqsyah-. 

39-40 sakaubim (Bh. 4.65 Sakauri[m]): in addition to the 
references in No. 11, pp. 219-20 and note 62, mention should be 
made of Benveniste’s earlier remarks (No. 1). The normalized 
form should perhaps be rather skau6im, Bh. skaurim. 

Two corrections to No. 25, p. 112, thanks to a card from Prof. 
Weissbach: (1) An “eleventh ” OP fragment is reached by count- 
ing separately (JAOS 54.41) the two sides of the fragment given 
by Scheil, Mém. 21. 61; there are eleven fragments of the text, but 
only ten fragments of tablets. (2) The second Akk. fragment, 
mentioned as unpublished, was in fact published by Weissbach in 
AbkSGW 29. 37-8 (1911) and in Keilinsch. xx and 99-101 (1911). 


II. The Daiva-Inscription of Xerxes, found at Persepolis in 
1935; see Nos. 7, 9-12, 14, 15, 18-20. The two OP copies are acces- 
sible in photographic reproduction (No. 20, p. 295), but the Akk. 
and Elam. versions are available only in Herzfeld’s normalized 
transliteration (No. 19, pp. 56-61). This inscription is valuable 
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for new data on language, history, and religion; but even more so 
for its convincing evidence that when it was composed the reduc- 
tion of OP to writing was still a living process, and not a matter of 
making a cento from old materials in the archives (No. 20, p. 304). 

18-9 datam : tya : manda : avadis : adaéraya “ the law which was 
mine, that held them (the dahydva or lands) firm.” NRa 21-2 has 
the same text, with the variant addriya (cf. JAOS 35. 347 n.). The 
usual interpretation of NRa is “they maintained my law” or its 
equivalent: Tolman, “The law which (is) mine, that was estab- 
lished for them”; Weissbach, “ Mein Gesetz, das ward gehalten ” 
as his composite version, and for the Akkadian, “meine Gesetze 
wurden gehalten.” For the Daiva-Inscription, Herzfeld has “ mein 
gesetz das wurde von ihnen gehalten.” But the accusative -dis can 
hardly be the agent, which is expressed by the genitive (Meillet- 
Benveniste, Gram.” § 363); the idioms auramazdaim : ava6ga : 
kama : Gha and yaa : mam : kama : aha can hardly establish an 
accusative of the agent (cf. Lg. 9.39), nor can the miswritten 
phrases tya : mam : karta and maim : upd : mam : karta in Art. 
Pers. a, b, in the face of tyamaiy : kartam and the like (cf. TAPA 
55.60-1). For these reasons I take addraya as active, with -dis as 
direct object (ava = datam is of course subject), as does Weissbach 
in his translation of NRa, given AbDkSGW 29.25, “mein Gesetz 
hielt sie (in Schranken).” 

38-9 daivi : ma: yadiyaisa “the daivas shall not be wor- 
shiped.” The verb is a passive optative; the active personal ending 
-a (varying with -ha; cf. Meillet-Benveniste, Gram.,? p. 130) is 
justified by the presence of the passive suffix -ya-. This interpreta- 
tion is to be credited to Dr. C. J. Ogden (personal letter, March 11, 
1938). Previously I normalized yadiyais and translated “The 
Daivas thou shalt not worship! ”, but a general prohibition in the 
plural now seems to me more probable than one in the second 
singular. 

47 and 48 ahaniy, first singular subjunctive, “may I be”: for 
an expected *ahdniy (cf. No. 20, p. 302). Dr. Ogden suggests that 
the first person form has taken the short vowel by imitation of the 
short vowel which is regular in the other persons, e. g., in 3d sg. 
ahatiy. 


III. @adayaémaiy, occurring at the end of Dar. Susa a and of 
Scheil’s No. 11 (Mémoires 21. 52), both mutilated inscriptions, but 
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with identical text. Brandenstein, WZKM 39. 20, correctly recon- 
structs the final sentence as follows (my version, JAOS 51. 215n. 
and 217-8, was incorrect): vasné : AMhda : adam : ava: aku- 
navam : tya: a[kunavam: visa]hya: frasta: Odadayamaiy. He trans- 
lates thus: “Nach dem Willen des AM tat ich (jen)es; (durch 
das,) was ich tat, bin ich jeglichem als einer sichtbar, der (vor- 
wirts) ans Ziel gekommen ist.” 

Brandenstein, it is true, makes the point that ava always refers 
to the preceding; but in Bh. 4. 51 the adv. avd refers to a following 
yaa, and his objection to taking ava in our present passage as ante- 
cedent of tya therefore lacks validity. Thus 6adayaémaiy may be 
an indicative of result depending directly upon the second akun- 
avam, even as the subjunctive kunavdnaiy depends directly on 
amaniyaiy in Scheil’s No. 10 (Mém. 21.51; cf. JAOS 51. 211, 
with reff.), and we should interpret, “ By the grace of Ahuramazda 
I have done the following, namely that I brought about (that) to 
every one I seem exalted.” 

For the other passage with this verb, lines 5-6 of Scheil’s No. 7 
Mém. 21.46), I now accept Brandenstein’s text and translation 
(WZKM 39.45): vasné : AMha: hya[: ima: hadis : vainatty : 
tya: mand: ka|rtam:] visahyd: frasta: Oadaya[maiy, “ Nach dem 
Willen des AM werde ich jedem, der diese Pfalz sieht, welche ich 
gebaut habe, sichtbar als einer, der an der Spitze steht.” 


IV. The long inscription of Xerxes dealing with his accession 
to the throne, found by Herzfeld at Persepolis in 1931 (AMI 
4.117-39; Kent, Lg. 9. 35-46; other reff. No. 11, p. 210, n. 19), 
has again been discussed by Herzfeld (No. 19, pp. 35-46), who no 
longer argues that in lines 33-4 gd@avd : aSiyava “(Darius) went 
from the throne ” means “ abdicated,” but accepts (p. 45) the view 
already urged by others that it means “died ”; the reason for his 
change of view is a newly discovered Akkadian version of the same 
inscription (apparently as yet unpublished), from which he quotes 
the corresponding passage (his transliteration): uwltu muhhi sa 
abiiia dariiawus ina si-im-it el-li-i-ki “ from the time that my father 
Darius to his fate went.” I venture to call attention to the fact 
that Professor Speiser suggested (Lg. 9.42) this very idiom as one 
possibility of the Akk. equivalent. 


V. The OP inscriptions whose authenticity has been called into 
question have received further discussion. 
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In No. 8, Herzfeld again discusses the inscription of the silver 
dishes of Artaxerxes I and that of Ariaramnes. In a personal 
letter, he interprets the second element of batugara “ Weinschale ” 
(in the insc. of the silver dishes) as identical with -gdra- in *patt- 
gara-, from which comes Mod., Pers. piydla “ drinking-cup ” (cf. 
No. 3). 


VI. The inscription treated by Dyen (JAOS 56. 91-3) has been 
the subject of lengthy discussion by Eilers (No. 16), who finds in 
the parts of the inscription which defied Dyen’s efforts at interpreta- 
tion, a moderately successful attempt by the forger to put into OP 
the Pahlavi formula for Artaxerxes and his titles. These com- 
prise the first three lines, and the column of characters in the re- 
maining lines except line 5, at the right of the tablet. In the fol- 
lowing transcription, a dash indicates a gap filled by a figure in the 
design, and + indicates a possible additional character: 


1 ma-za-du-i-sa-nu- : —a—ra-di-xa-sa-tu-ru-: 

2 :t-2a-du-na-t- : —mi-na-ja-ta-ru-1- : -mt 

3 ra-ka-na-: -mi-ra-ka—a-: -a-t-ru-na-: -vi-: -da 

4 :-ma-u 6 nu-+ % 6a 8 ra-t+ 9 mu 
10 vi-:-a 11 gu-ru-+ 


The Pahlavi formula is mazdésn bayé X sahan Sah érain u anéran 
ké cihré haé yazdan, “the Mazda-worshiping God X, king of kings 
of Iran and Non-Iran, who (is) a scion from the gods.” On this 
basis, Eilers reconstructs an original of the inscription, as follows: 


1 mazdésn Ardaxrsér 2 yazdiné min cihré 

3-4 malkan malka éran va anéraén . . . 10-11 aguru 
“The Mazda-worshiping Ardashir, scion from the gods, 

king of kings of Iran and Non-Iran . . . brick.” 


Note the change of order; the Semitic min for haé, malkan malka 
for éhan sah with 1 changed to r, and va “and”; the Akk. aguru 
(whence Mod. Pers. dgir) as a label for the object on which it 
stands, 


VII. The glazed tile from Saqgara, published by Sayce in AfOF 
8.225 (1933), is the subject of comment by Weissbach (No. 24, 
p. 87), who finds that by reading both sides from bottom upward 
he gets an intelligible text. The inscription is as follows: 
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Obverse Reverse 
1 za-ra-ka a-ma 
2 XS-:-va ya-a-na 
3 :-u-sa XS-XS 
Weissbach reads (in my normalization) : 
:us(a) XS: vazraka XS XSyanim 
“U8(a), great king, king of kings.” 


He suggests that US or USa might have been a nickname of Darius 
(darayavaus), and declines to pronounce on the genuineness of the 
inscription. 

But to me such an abbreviation of the royal name seems gro- 
tesque. Writing from below upwards would be without precedent 
in OP records. The inscription on the tile can have meaning only 
in connection with another tile, yet could not have been fixed on a 
wall because it was inscribed on both sides (as I wrote before, 
No. 11, pp. 215-6). 

Another solution is possible. The maker and inscriber of the 
tile was accustomed to right-to-left writing, as in Arabic and 
Hebrew (cf. the engraver of the Daiva-Inscription, No. 15, p. 62, 
and No. 16, p. 293). He did not understand the OP syllabary, 
but had before him a copy of Scheil’s Mémoires, Vol. 21, in which 
he found three inscriptions with almost identical text: 2, complete 
in one line; 7%, the extant text of the first line (incomplete at both 
ends) ; 11, the first line and the beginning of the second : 


2 adam: darayavaus XS : vazraka XS XSyanam : (etc.) 
2 |adrayavaus XS : vazraka XS XSyana[ 
11.1 adam : daérayavaus : XS : vazraka : XS XSyan- 
2 dm : (etc.) 


He realized that the slanting stroke was the word-divider, and 
believed that the characters were read from right to left; he used 7 
as his model, but noticed by comparison that another character 
(ma) must have stood in the word, at the right. He began on the 
“reverse ” side of the tile, inscribed three short lines there, went 
to the obverse and did the same, ending with a word-divider. A 
smear on Sayce’s facsimile at the right end of line 3 of the “ ob- 
verse ” indicates that for a moment he was led by Insc. 11 into 
starting a divider, but obliterated it under the influence of 2 and 7. 
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And that this is what he did, is proved by the fact that nowhere 
else in all the facsimiles of OP inscriptions can there be found pre- 
cisely this same omission of the divider, simultaneously in three 
positions: between -us and XS, between vazraka and XS, between 
XS and XSyandm. 
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THREE TURFAN PAHLAVI ETYMOLOGIES: HPSYRD, 
‘SKRWST, MNWHMYD 


CHARLES J. OGDEN 
NEw YorkK City 


(1) HPSYRD 


In THE Turfan Pahlavi Manichaean Fragment T III 260 (ed. 
Andreas-Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Tur- 
kestan, I)* there is a mention of “that light of the gods, which 
from the beginning has been smitten by Az and Ahrmén and the 
demons and the witches and which even now they hold...” (u-8 
niin-C hpsyrd darénd, leaf e2, verso 1, lines 25-26, ed. A.-H., 
p. 179). Andreas-Henning render hpsyrd by “ gefesselt,” proba- 
bly because in another passage of this text of the same general 
tenor (a1, verso 2, lines 11-12, tbid., p. 186) the expression used 
is u-§ niin-é grift darénd, “and even now they hold it (the light) 
seized.” Henning later, in his article “ Das Verbum des Mittel- 
persischen der Turfanfragmente ” (Ztschr. f. Indologie u. Iranistik, 
9, 158-253), cites at p. 181 both this past participial form, which 
he transcribes as hafsird, and a present stem hafsir-.2 He still 
adheres to the meaning “ fesseln,” but admits that the word is of 
obscure origin (“ unklarer Herkunft”), suggesting, however, that 
the forms may be analyzed as ham + *Srya- or *rta-, with the m 
of the prefix becoming f before 8. 

A more plausible etymological connection can be made with the 
Iranian root fsar- “to be ashamed, abased,” from which we have 
Avestan fsarama- and BkPhl. and NP. sarm, all meaning “ shame,” 
and, with metathesis, Soghdian sb’r (sfar). Benveniste* has 
further recognized that the TPhl. verb stems Sars- “be ashamed ” 
(also in the Psalter Fragment), and srdsén-* “make ashamed, 
confound ” (both listed by Henning, ZII 9. 191-192), are derived 
from (f)Sar- with inchoative s. In hafsird here we have now the 
TPhl. past participle of (f)sar- without any enlargement of the 
root, and in hafsir- the present stem in ya-, presumably with 
intransitive or passive force. The f, which is lost before § in 





1 Sitzb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1982. X, Berlin, 1932. 

*From M 246 recto 2, a fragment apparently not yet published. 

* Mém. de la Soc. de Linguistique, 23. 403-405. 

‘The stem srdasén- “ overcome,” which Henning, ZII 9.192, assigns to 
a root *sraé, is merely srdsén-, with the sibilants interchanged and an 
inorganic a inserted before &, as in awsdz and awéddih, cf. JAOS 53.392. 
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initial position in Middle and New Persian,* is preserved in the 
seam of the compound, while the m of the prefix ham- disappears 
before f§ as m does before ft in such forms as hangaft and franaft, 
from the roots gam- and nam- respectively (Henning, ZII 9. 218- 
219). We may accordingly translate hafsird as “abased” or 
“ oppressed.” 










(2) ‘SSKRWST 


The same Manichaean text (T III 260) contains a passage de- 
scribing how, after the seduction of the male demons by the 
Light-Realm-God, there arose from the sea a hideous monster.* The 












































1 
text continues:*7 ud aé drayab ba& ‘skrwst u-§ n(1)vist andar 
Sahr vindh kundn “and it ... forth from the sea, and it began ’ 
doing sin in the world.” Andreas-Henning, following the context, I 
render the verb ‘skrwst as “kroch,” and in their glossary (p. 216) t 
give the meaning “ herauskriechen.” Later Henning in ZII 9. 225, a 
where he is discussing the prefix wz-, merely mentions the form as . 
“unklar.” The nearest parallels, I suggest, are to be found in the t 
Avestan adjectives skarana- “round,” skdrayat.rada “ causing the a 
chariot to turn” (Bartholomae, AirWb. 1587). These words 0: 
presuppose a root skar- “to twist, turn,” from which the meaning Hi 
“crawl, wriggle,” demanded in our text, might well enough arise. P 
The change of initial sk to sk is regular in Middle and New th 
Persian,® and the ‘ayin here merely indicates the prothetic vowel is 
which develops in Turfan Pahlavi before initial s or § followed by 01 
a consonant. The termination wst does present a difficulty, since ac 
the past tense of the verbs corresponding to the NP. verbs in -istan se 
is regularly written yst in Turfan Pahlavi. The only recourse sp 
seems to be to regard the form here as written defectively and to in 
vocalize it as ‘(1)Skar(r)av(1)st, parallel to var(r)avist “ believed,” “ 
which is well attested for both Turfan and Book Pahlavi. The th 
present stem which is to be inferred, iskarrav-, would be another as 
example of the nu- or nav- formation in Middle Persian, cf. “ 
Henning, ZII 9. 201-202. tg 

5 Hiibschmann, Persische Studien, pp. 185-186. P P. 
®The beginning of the story, which must have told about the seduction, Dox 
is missing by reason of the loss of a leaf at this point, but it can be com his 
pleted from the accounts in other sources, especially Theodore bar Khon, vs 
see A. V. W. Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, pp. 244-247. 19 





7 Andreas-Henning, Mitteliran. Man. I, p. 181, b 1, recto 1, lines 12-15. 
8 Bartholomae, AirWb. s. v. skapta-, skand-, 1586-1587; Hiibschmann, 


Pers. Stud., p. 219. 
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(3) UNWHMYD 


Among the etymologies advanced for the much discussed Turfan 
Pahlavi word MNWHMYD (also written MNHWMYD and, de- 
fectively, MNHMYD), which can best be rendered in English by 
“mind,” in either the intellectual or the volitional sense,® the 
most plausible, despite those of Waldschmidt and Lentz*° and of 
Nyberg,"* is still that put forth by Schaeder,’* who would read 
mandhméd, from the genitive case of Old Iranian manah- (in 
Avestan mananho). “mind,” and mati- “thought.” It seems 
unlikely, however, that the TPhl. compound would have arisen 
from a syntactic combination of a genitive and the substantive on 
which it depends; the once occurring Avestan phrase mananhas¢a 
humaitt, which Schaeder quotes,’* is hardly sufficient evidence of 
the existence of such a fixed formula. The term seems rather to be 
a dependent compound of the ordinary type, manah + mati 
“thought of the mind,” but is probably an old one, since even in 
the Avesta mati- is no longer found as an independent word. The 
appearance of h, and not z, before m may be justified by the analogy 
of such words as Av. dusmainyu-, Phl. dusmén “enemy,” with 
instead of Z. That h is normally retained before m in Turfan 
Pahlavi has been shown by Benveniste.** The labial coloring of 
the vowel of the second syllable, indicated by the spelling with w, 
is doubtless caused by the following m, as in the superlative and 
ordinal suffix -wm, from older -ama-.1* We may vocalize the word 
accordingly as manuhméd or manohméd, the precise quality of the 
second vowel, whether short wu or 0, being unascertainable. The 
spelling MNHWMYD probably represents manah¥méd, with HW 
indicating a labialized h, just as in such a word as PHYKR, 
“picture” (NP. paikar), which is usually transcribed pahikar, 
the prefix should be pronounced pahi with palatalized h and not 
as a dissyllable. 





*See Polotsky’s discussion in Schmidt and Polotsky, Hin Mani-Fund in 
Agypten, pp. 67-69 (Sitzb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1988. I, 
pp. 68-70). 

*° Man-vah-med “die Gesinnung des guten Sinnes,” in Manichdische 
Dogmatik aus chinesischen und iranischen Tewten, pp. 89-90 (SPAW, Phil.- 
hist. Kl. 1938. XIII, pp. 566-567). 

% Man-ahéméd or man-ahméd “ Seelenwurzel,”’ Le Monde Oriental, 23 
(1929) 368-369. 

Studien zum antiken Synkretismus (1926), p. 209 n. 5. 

* From Pursishniha 28; cf. Bartholomae, AirWb. 1833. 

“ Bulletin de la Soc. de Linguistique, 31. 76-79. 

* Bartholomae, Zum altiranischen Wérterbuch, pp. 50-54. 
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THE HITTITE AND LUWIAN RITUAL OF 
ZARPIYA OF KEZZUWATNA 


BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
THE NEw YorkK Pustic LIBRARY 


A = KUB 9.31 B=HT 1. 


[UM-MA ‘za-ar-p]i-ya L©A.ZU URUkj-iz-zu-wa-at-na 

[ma-a-an MU.KAM-za] har-ra-an-za KUR-e-kan an-da 
ak-ki-i8-ki-it-ta-[ri] 

[nam-ma-k]an ku-e-da-ni URU-ri EGIR-an har-ra-an 

[nu BE-EL] &-TIM ki-i8-Sa-an i-ya-zi 





[ha-an-te-iz-z]i ki-e-lu-un ga-an-ga-ah-hi nu-u8-8i hu-up- 
pa-li ZABAR 

[ha-az-z]i-li-is-8i-it SA KUSUR.MAH wa-ar-hu-wa-ya-ai 

[ga-an-ki nam]-ma-ma 74ku-un-ku-nu-uz-zi-ya-a8_ha-az-z- 
ul-Se-it-[ta?] 

[hur-tag-ga-a8] Si-Sa-i da-as-Su hur-tag-ga-a8 §i-Sa-i 

[ ga-an |-ki-ma Sa-a-Sa-as? 





a-li-es-Sa SA SIG.GE, SIG.DIR URUhur-nu-wa-ti-la-a 
S1G.SI[G,.SIG;] 
11 11. nu UZU MAS(!) UR.TOG me-na-ah-ha-an-da &a-kal- 
Sa-a-an na-aS [... ] 3-u8 
12 12. ki-e-iz-za 1-an J-NA @ISGAG KA 1-an ki-e-iz-za-ma I-NA 
GBGAG SS&MA.NU 
13 13. ga-an-ki 





14 7 14. pf-ra-an-na ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-az I-NA KA GSGAG KA 
IGI-i-e-iz 

15 8 15. wa-al-ah-zi na-ai-ta SA ZID.DA.SE [ku-uk-k]u-la-an 2- 
nu-wa-an-da-an® 

16 9 16. ha-tal-ya-an-te-ya-a8 SA [ZID.DA.SE ku-uk]-kv-la-an | 
DUGKU-KU-UB GESTIN 

17 10 1%. ga-an-ki ki-e-iz-ma [J-NA S8GAG ¢]5MA.NU wa-al-ab- 





1In rasura. 

2B begins here with line 3(?) showing is-har, perhaps better read 
URUhur-. 

2B za-nu-wa-an-ta-an, 
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$i-la-as 


Sa-kal- 


1, I-NA 
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TRANSLATION. 


. Thus (speaks) Zarpiya, medicine-man of Kezzuwatna. 

2, If the year (is) bad, and there is constant dying in the land, 
. then, in what(ever) city (the pestilence) has struck, 
. the Lord of the House does as follows: 





j, First I hang a ritual suspension(?). In it, in a bronze net(?), 


. he hangs a handful of the shaggy mane of a lion. 
. Next, moreover, with a hazziul of diorite, 

. he crushes hurtaggas, he crushes strong hurtaggas, 
. and hangs up what-he-has-crushed (?). 





. A fillet(?) of black wool, red wool, (and) Hurnuwasilan yellow 


wool (is twined), 


. then the meat of a goat (and) a dog cut to bits(?). Then 


three ; 


. one on this side, one on the gate peg. But on the other side, on 


the gate peg, 


. he hangs a twig of date-palm. 





. First of all he knocks on the gate, before the gate peg. 
i. Then he hangs a cooked kukkulan of fine barley-meal 
. on the gate bolts(?), (and with) the kukkulan of fine barley-meal 


one pitcher of wine. 


. But on the other side he strikes the twig of date-palm on the gate 


peg; 
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A B 
18 11 18. na-a3-ta SA ZID.DA.SE ku-uk-ku-la-an za-nu-wa-an-ta-an 
19 12 19. ha-tal-ya-an-ti-ya-a8 SA [ZID.DA.SE] ku-uk-ku-la-an 01 
DUGKU-KU-UB GESTIN 
20 13 20. ga-an-ki 
§ 5 21 14 21. GISGAG.HI.A-ma kat-ta har-ga ©'Sha-ah-hal pa-as-kin 
22 15 22. kat-ta-na* tak-na-az [.......... ]-a8 kat-ta-an ha-an-te-iz- 
z1-ya-az 
23 16 23. ki-e-<lu>-un ki-e-iz-zi-ya wa-a3-Si hu-wa-al-la-ri SUM® 
24 17 24. ha-ri-ya-az-zi nam-ma ki-e-la-mu-u8 ku-e-da-ni 
25 18 25. J-NA KA EGIR SIG *hi-e-la-a8 ga-an-ki pi-ra-an 
26 19 26. kat-ta-ma® ki-e-la-u-wa-a8 1 GISBANSUR AD.KID da-a-i 
27% 20 2%. Se-ra-ad-Sa-an a-te-eS-Sa-an? ZABAR 1 NINDA a-a-an 
28 21 28. 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA GA.KIN.AG da-a-i se-ra-ai-Sa-an‘ 
a-te-eS-Sa-an ZABAR 
29 22 29. GIR ZABAR SBAN hv-it-ti-ya-an 1 SIGAG.0.TAG.GA 
da-a-i 
§ 6 30 23 30. pi-ra-an kat-ta-ma® A-VA SSBANSUR AD.KID 1 ?UChu- 
up-par GESTIN 
31 24 31. SlI8pu-u-ri-ya-az da-a-i V 1 PUGKA.GAG.NAG © Spu-ri- 
ya-az da-a-i 
32 25 32. nu A-NA PUGKA.GAG.NAG i8-tar-na 1 STA.DA.GUR 
tar-na-i 
§ Y 33 26 33. nu 1 MAS.GAL u-un-ni-ya-an-zi na-an-kan EN &-TIM 
34 27 34. PA-NI SISBANSUR IS-TU GESTIN A-NA PMARDUK 
Si-pa-an-ti 
35 28 35. nu a-ti-is-Sa ZABAR pa-ra-a e-ip-zi nu ki-i8-%a-an me-ma-i 
36 29 36. e-hu DMARDUK kat-ti-ti-ma-at-ta Pin-na-ra-u-wa-an-ta-as 
37 30 37. wt-wa-<an)>-du e-eS-ha-nu-wa-an-ta ku-i-e-e3 t1-e-e8-Sa-an-ta" 
38 31 38, L0-MES]y-y-la-hi-ya-a3-Sa-an hu-up-ru-uS ku-i-e-e3 i8-hi-ya- 
an-ti-i8 
§ 8 39 32 39. Is-TU GiR-ya-a8-Sa-an ku-i-e-e3 i8-hu-uz-zi-ya-an-te-e8 
40 33 40. GISBAN.HI.A-a8-Sa-an ku-i-e-eS hu-it-ti-ya-an-ta 
“B kat-ta-an. 8B ge-ir-ra-as-Sa-an. 
5B DUMU SUM-SU. °B kat-ta-an. 
°B kat-ta-an, 1°B t-e-e8-ta-ta. 


7A at-te-es-8a-na-as. 








18 
19 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 
26. 
au. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33, 
34, 
35. 
36, 
3%. 
38, 


39, 
40, 
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18. then hangs a cooked kukkulan of fine barley-meal 

19. on the gate bolts(?), and (with) the kukkulan of fine barley-meal 

20. one pitcher of wine. 

21. The pegs (are) broken to bits, (and) a hahhal set up. 

22. Down on the ground ........ beneath and in front of 

23, the ritual suspension(?), while on this side he pours(?) the ritual 
liquid, 

24. (and his) namesake prays(?). Next he hangs ritual suspensions ( ?) 

25. on the gate behind the door of the temple forecourt. Before 

26. and beneath the ritual suspensions(?) he places a wickerwork table. 

27. Upon the table he places a bronze platter(?), one hot loaf, 

28. one ordinary loaf, (and) cheese. Upon the bronze platter(?) 

29. he places a bronze dagger, a strung bow, (and) one arrow. 

30. Before the wickerwork table he sets one huppar of wine 

31, on a tray, and places a goblet on the tray, 

32, then puts one spoon into the goblet. 

33. Now they lead in a full-grown goat, and the Lord of the House, 

34. before the table, dedicates the goat to Marduk with wine. 

35. Then he holds forth the bronze platters(?), and says as follows: 

386. Come, Marduk, and, mark you, with you let the Innarawantes 

3%. come, who wear bloody (garments), 

38. the Lulahhu-men, who (are) wrapped in huprus garments, 

39. who (are) girt with daggers, 

40. who string (their) bows, 





§ 10 


$11 


§ 12 
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41. SIGAG.0.TAG.GA.HI.A-ya har-kdn-zi nu 1-wa-at-tin 
nu e-iz-za-at-tin 

42. nu li-ku-wa-an-ni ma-a-an me-mi-ya-u-wa-an-zi Zi-ni-iz-zj 

43. nu-u3S-Sa-an PA-AS-§SU ZABAR A-NA SISBANSUR kat-ta 
da-a-i 

44. nu MAS.GAL ha-at-ta-an-ta 

45. nu e-eS-har™ da-a-i nu S1A.DA.GUR ku-i8 A-NA PUGKA 3 

46. tar-na-an-za na-an e-eS-ha-an-ta i8-ki-ya-iz-zi | 

47. nu V2UNIG.GIG U2USA hu-u-i-3u t-da-an-zi 

48. na-at EN E-TIM A-NA DINGIR-LIM pa-ra-a e-ip-zi 

49. nam-ma-kan wa-a-ki hi-im-ma-an i-ya-an-zi 

50. A-NA SIA.DA.GUR-ya-ai-Sa-an pu-u-ri-in da-a-i 

51. nu pa-a-Si nu ki-i8-Sa-an me-ma-i 

52. ka-a-Sa PMARDUK Pin-na-ra-u-wa-an-te-eS-Sa li-en-ga-u-en 

53. na-as-ta 18-TU U2UNIG.GIG hu-u-i-Sa-wa-az wa-a-ku-e-en 

54, 1-za-ma-kin S!A.DA.GUR-az e-ku-e-en nu-mu-ui-Sa-an 
nam-ma 

55. DMARDUK Pin-na-ra-u-wa-an-te-e3-Sa KA-ya li-e 

56. ti-ya-a[t]-te-ni nu U2UNIG.GIG LZUSA I§-TU IZI za-n- 
wa-an-zi 

57%. MAS.GAL-kén hu-u-ma-an-ta-an pit-tal-wa-an mar-kén- 

58. nu-uS-Sa-an ma-ah-ha-an U2UYA a-ri nu UZUNIG.GIC 
UZUSA 

59. UZU-ya hu-u-ma-an A-NA DINGIR-LIM pa-ra-a ti-da-an-1 

60. kat-ti-is-ma-a3-Si 2-SU 9 NINDA.KUR,.RA SA ZOD. 
DA.SE 1/2 UP-NI %t-da-an-zi 

61. nu 9 NINDA.KUR,.RA par-3i-ya Se-ir-a3-Sa-an U20NIG. 
GIG U2U§A 

62. zi-ik-kén-zi na-at-a-an A-NA SISBANSUR EGIR-pa da-i 

63. nu ki-iS-Sa-an me-ma-i Se-ir kat-ta ne-pi-Sa-a8 PUTU-us 

64. az-zi-ki E-a8 ad-da-aS'? DINGIR.MES az-zi-kan-du 

65. LI-IM DINGIR.MES az-zi-ik-kén-du 





11 B is-har. 12B at-ta-aé. 


61, 


62. 
63, 
64, 
65. 
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41, and hold (their) arrows, come ye and eat! 

42, And if, under oath, they say: He is finished (speaking), 

43, then he sets the bronze axe down upon the table 

44, and they slay the full-grown goat. 

45. He takes the blood, and (taking) the spoon which (had been) 

46. put into the goblet, anoints it with the blood. 

47, Then they bring the raw entrails and heart, 

48, and the Lord of the House offers these to the god. 

49, Next he takes a bite (of the entrails), (and) they perform the 
himman. 

50. Then he takes the spoon from the tray, 

51. takes a sip (from the spoon), and says as follows: 

52. Lo, Marduk, and (ye) Innarawantes, we have taken oath! 

53. Since of the raw entrails have we eaten, 

54. and, moreover, from one spoon have we drunk. So henceforth, 

55. Marduk and (ye) Innarawantes, do not approach 

56. my gate. Then they cook the entrails and heart with fire, 

57. and cut up all the rest of the full-grown goat. 

58. When the meat fat comes, they set the entrails, the heart, 

59, and all the meat before the god. 

60. Along with these they bring twice nine ordinary loaves of half a 
handful of fine barley-meal 

61. to (the god). He breaks nine ordinary loaves and over these they 
place 

62. the entrails and heart, then he replaces these upon the table, 

63. and says as follows: O Sun of heaven above and below, 

64. eat. Let the deified fathers of (my) house (!) eat. 

65. Let the thousand gods eat. 
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A B 
§13 4 57 66. nu-za ki-e-da-ni li-in-ga-i* ku-ut-ru-e-e3"* e-e8-tin 
5 58 67%. nu EGIR-an-da GESTIN 9-8U Si-pa-an-ti PA-NI S8BANST} 
6 59 68. Pin-na-ra-ti-wa-an-da-a3'® nu-uS-Sa-an U2UZAG.DIB UZUg 4p. 
7 60 69. da-a-i nu 9-at NINDA.KUR,.RA ar-ha pa-ar-ti | 
§14 8 70. na-at-Sa-an @!8]a-ah-hu-ri Su-uh-ha-i nu me-na-ah-an-da 
9 71. GESTIN la-ah-hu-u-wa-i nu 8! DUMU.MES-u8 t-wa 
da-an-zi 71 
10 72. SAL-ni-i8-8a-an ku-i-e-e§ na-a-G-i pa-a-an-zi 72 
11 73. nu A-NA 1 DUMU.NITA SUSMAS.GAL wa-a8-Si-ya-an-zi FP 43 
nu pi-ra-an a-pa-a-as "4 
12 74. i-ya-at-ta nu UR.BAR.RA-i-li hal-zi-i8-8a-i | 
13 5. nu SISBAN[SUR an]-da wa-ah-nu-an-zi nu U2UZAG.DIB 
UZUGAB-ya 76. 
14 76. ar-ha a-d[a-an]-zi vn 
(i. 
§15 15 7%. a-da-an-na-ma [a-ku-wa-an-na-ya.......... ] a-a8-Su nu 
QA-TAM-MA v8 
16 78. wu-da-i nu U20(NIG.GIG UZUSA ar-h]a a-da-an-zi 
‘ 79. 
17 PR. I, Fons in ota sda odakendesasncensscae ] 


18 80. nu PUGKA.GAG-ya a-ku-wa-[an-zi] 





§16 19 81. nu-za BH-EL &-TIM @!8$u-ru-uh-ha-a8 GISPA-an [har-zi] fF 81. 











20 82. na-aS-kin A-NA KA an-da ti-ya-zi nu lu-t-i-li 89, 

21 83. ki-i8-Sa-an hu-uk-ki-i8-ki-iz-zi 93 
§17 22 84. DPSa-an-ta-a’ LUGAL-us Pan-na-ru-um-mi-en-zi "e 
23 85. a&-ha-nu-wa-an-ta ku-in-zi wa-a8-Sa-an-ta-ri 84. 

24 86. Plu-u-la-hi-in-za-a3-tar hu-u-up-pa-ra-za ku-in-zi hi-is-hi- J °°. 
ya-an-ti 86, 

§ 18 ¥ . pa-a-tar a-ap-pa za-a8-ta-an-za aS-tu-um-ma-an-ta-an-za-ta SY, 

Ol. 

26 2 88. at-tu-wa-la-hi-ti ni-i8 da-a-ad-du-wa-ar a-az-za-a8-ta-an 88, 

2% 3 89. UDU-in-za GUD-in-za DUMU.NAM.GAL.LU-in-za paid 89, 

28 4 90. du-d-i-ni-in ni-i8 az-tu-u-wa-ri 90, 





§19 29 5 91. NINDA.KUR,.RA pér-3i-ya na-a3-ta lu-d-i-li an-da Kits Fy, 
Sa-an me-ma-i ee 








18 B li-en-ga-i. 15 B in-na-ra-wa-an-da-as. “B ku-ut-ru-e-ni-es. 
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66. And to this taking-of-oath be ye divine witnesses. 

67. Afterwards he pours libations of wine nine times before the table 

68. to the Innarawantes. Then he takes the thigh and the breast, 

69. and breaks up the other nine ordinary loaves (over them). 

70. Then he sprinkles these (thigh, breast, etc.) on a sacrificial board 

71. and pours wine over (it). Then they bring in eight boys 

72. who do not yet know woman sexually. 

73. They dress one boy in the hide of the full-grown goat, and this (boy) 

74. steps forward and chants in Luwian. 

75. Then they surround the table, 

76. and eat up the thigh and the breast. 

77. And eating and drinking ........ propitious. And in the same 
way 

78. he brings in and they eat up the entrails and the heart. 

TD. Bee Tey Gin osc cccecccnccs 

80. And they drink from the goblet. 

81. Now the Lord of the House holds (his) swruhhas staff, 

82. takes his stand at the (ritual) gate, and, in Luwian, 

83. conjures as follows: 

84. Santas, king, (and ye) Innarawantes 

85. who wear bloody (garments), 

86. Lulahhu-men, who are wrapped in huprus (garments), 

8%. Come! Stand(?) back (from your wrath) and be propitious(?). 

88. In good relationship(?) this offering eat. 

89. In lieu(?) of (our) sheep, oxen, humans, 

90. eat ye this offering(?). 

91. He breaks ordinary bread, then, in Luwian, conjures as follows: 











§ 22 


§ 23 


§ 24 
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A B 

30 6 92. u-ra-az DUTU-az ta-ti-in-zi DINGIR.MES-in-zi 
381 7 93. DE.A-aS-ha pdr-na-an-za-ta’® ku-wa-at-ti an-da hu-u-i-na, 

ma-an 
32 8 94. la-la-an-ti pa-a u-za-aS a-da-ri-ta-an’’ 
33 9 95. DB. A-a3-wa!™ hu-u-pal-zi-ya-ti-ya-za har-Sa-an-za 
34 96. a-pa-an Sa-a-at-ta’® 
35 10 97. nu SISKUR.SISKUR U-NU-TE-MES Sa-ra-a da-an-i 
GISTG-an-na 
36 11 98. ha-at-ki na-at J8S-TU YA.DUG.GA i8-ki-ya-iz-zi"® 
37 99. nu me-ma-i 
38 12 100. i-da-lu-kén®° pa-ra-a** i8-tap-du a-aS-Su-wa-kan an-di 
kur-ak-du 
39 13 101. 1IM.G{ID.DA QA-TI A-WA-AT ‘za-ar-pi-ya 1°A.2U 
40 14 102. KUR U8Ukj-iz-zu-wa-at-na*? ma-a-an MU.KAM-za”® har. 
Ta-al-za 

41 15 103. KUR-e** an-da ak-ki-i8-ki-it-ta-ri 
42 16 104. nu SISKUR.SISKUR ki-i-lu-uS ki-i8-Sa-an®° Si-pa-an-i 
16 B pdr-na-an-za-as-ta. 1B ga-ra-a. 

17 B a-ta-ri-ta-an. 22B ki-iz-i3-wa-at-na. 

172 B DA-a-as-wa. *°B MU-za. 

18B ga-at-ta. *B KUR-e-kdan. 


19 B is-ki-iz-2t. 


%B kis-sa-an. 


20 B Hi-lu-kan. 
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92. Heavenly Sun, Deified Fathers, 
om 93, and (let) Ea, too, enter the house, if 
94. they are willing. Come! Eat ye what-has-been-brought-hither. 
95. And (let) Ea, upon the heads (of the divine assembly) 
96. press garlands(??). 
Ja-an-2i 
97. They pick up the sacrificial implements. He closes the door 
98. and anoints it with fine oil, 
99. then says: 
an-da 
100. Let it (the door) shut out evil and keep in good. 
—_ 101. One tablet is finished. Word of Zarpiya, medicine-man 
alas 102. of the country of Kezzuwatna. If the year (is) bad, 
103, (and) there is constant dying in the land, 
104. he thus performs the ritual suspension ( ?). 


pa-an-t 
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NOTES AND COMMENTARY 


This text includes three separate rituals directed against pestilence, 
The first (our present study), hitherto unattempted, contains an 
important ‘ quasi-bilingual ? Luwian hymn which has been the sub- 
ject of considerable attention, especially by E. Forrer ZDMG NF 
1. 215 ff., and Hrozny, BoSt 5.36 ff. Friedrich has published a 
transcription of this hymn with its Hittite “ parallel ” in his Klein- 
asiatische Sprachdenkmdler, Berlin (1932), pp. 36-7. The last two 
rituals have been translated (without text), with the exception of 
a few lines, by Friedrich in Der Alte Orient, Band 25, Heft 2 
(1925), pp. 10-13, and are therefore not included in this study. 
For an extensive account of Hittite religion, ritual, magic, etc., see 
G. Furlani, La Religione degli Hittiti, Bologna, 1936, especially 
for its bibliography and documentation, and the detailed review of 
this book in the Columbia Review of Religion, Vol. 2, no. 1 (Nov. 
1937). Abbreviations, etc., are those made familiar by Hittite 
scholars, especially in the second edition of Sturtevant’s Hittite 
Glossary, Phila., 1936. To Professor Sturtevant is also due the 
grateful appreciation of the author, for his criticism of this study 
has evoked whatever may prove sound in the treatment of this 
difficult text. In the transcription of Hittite words the diacritical 
mark under the / has not been used. 


1. Restorations of the first two lines are from A 2. 39 f., B 2. 13 f. 
LOA .ZU “ medicine-man.” 

2. [ma-a-an MU.KAM-za] har-ra-an-za, “if the year is bad.” 
Friedrich, Der Alte Orient, l.c., p. 11, fn. 3, translates this phrase 
“Wenn das Jahre widrig (ist).” The meaning is probably “ when 
the year (or time of the year, i.e., season) is pestilential.” 

4, [nu BE-EL] £-TIM. The supplement is certain, cf. lines 33, 
48, and 81 in this text (the missing space requires BE-HL rather 
than EN). Probably a temple official, in view of his activities, 
although these are not necessarily a sure indication when barbers’ 
duties include the sweeping of the floors of temples (cf. KIF 1. 147 
fn. 4), and members of the king’s bodyguard take an active part in 
the ritual procession (cf. KBo 4.9). The meaning might, however, 
be literally “householder ” or the like, and the ritual directed 
against pestilence affecting the individual home in any stricken 
area. A division of the duties among the “°A.ZU, the EN &-TIM, 
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and the ritual assistants would be desirable, but any such thorough- 
going attempt would be conjectural at best, since the text itself leaves 
few clear inferences. 

5. The supplement is conjectural. For ki-e-lu-un the require- 
ments of the context here and elsewhere in the ritual demand some 
such translation. It seems to receive some etymological support 
from Lat. celsus, columen, AS heall, Lith. keliu, kéltt, OCS éelo, 
cf. Walde-Pokorny, 1. 433, 1. *gel- “ ragen, hoch(heben).” For sus- 
pension rites might be compared the Hebrew Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. huppali is dat.-loc. 6-7. The supplements are conjectural. 
Diorite is an igneous rock of crystalline character; its appearance 
recommended it for use by the ancients especially in the form of 
ritual weapons, cf. Carruthers, Lang. 9. 154-5; hazziwl may there- 
fore be a ritual weapon of some sort. 

8. The supplement is suggested by its occurrence in the same 
line, in the same context, but there is no assurance that another 
word did not stand before the first s1-Sa-i; the agreement, or lack 
of it, of neut. sg. dassu with an “ animate ” plural is not uncommon 
in Hittite. si-Sa-1 seems to be a reduplicated form from the stem 
sat-. 

9. The supplement is quite uncertain; perhaps a multiplicative 
number is required here, with Sa-a-sa-as taken as the predicate, a 
rather desperate solution, since a preterite verbal form would be 
altogether exceptional in this context. On the whole, since sa-a-sa-as 
is in rasura, it seems better to exclude it from the text. 

10. The translation attempts to meet the requirements of the 
context. GE, (transcribed MI in Sturt. Gloss.?, p. 102) — GIG, see 
Deimel, 427. 4,7. The supplement is certain, cf. KUB 9. 31. 2. 47 
= HT 1.2.20 and KUB 9. 31. 3.31 = HT 1.3.10 

11. UZU is not a determinative here. MAS must be the reading 
of the third sign in this line, cf. the Delaporte sign list, no. 101. 
The translation suggested for Sa-kal-Sa-a-an receives considerable 
etymological support from Gk. oxaAdw, Thrac. oxdApy “sword,” 
Skt. kala “smallest portion” (The etymology is made, of course, 
on the assumption that the spelling of the Hittite word is an ortho- 
graphic device for writing the initial consonant cluster sk-, cf. 
sakkar). With menahhanda, then, we have here a compound verbal 
form. The numeral emerging from the lacuna may refer to the 
disposition of three of the pieces of meat, or to three different 
locations. 
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12. ki-e-iz-za-ma shows that the second 1-an goes with what 
precedes GISMA.NU. Comparison of texts A and B shows that this 
must be the full word; for its meaning see Deimel 342. 50. 

14. IGI-t-e-iz is for *hantéz. 

15. The supplement is certain in view of lines 16, 18, and 19 
following, although the partial sign visible looks more like the end 
of da than ku; the collocation kukkulan zanuwantan in line 18, 
however, assures the reading. The context requires a meaning of 
“ measure ” of some sort for kukkulan. The word occurs also in 
KUB 7. 1.1.22, 3% and 13.35. 2.12, where it seems to mean a 
copper vessel of some sort. It is tempting to see in this word a 
connection with Gk. xvx«Aos, Skt. cakrds, AS hwéol; the meaning 
might then be a circular container of some sort which came in time 
to serve as a conventional measure. 

16. ha-tal-ya-an-te-ya-as “ gate-bolts(?)” is an oblique plural. 
It is probably to be connected with hat(t)alu. 

21. katta harga. Another sign may well stand before har- in 
A, although the space in B shows this unlikely, unless the two 
texts differ at this point. harga is to be connected with the stem 
hark- ‘ destroy ’; its form is neuter plural. paskan is the neut. pte. 
sg. from the stem pasga- ‘set upright.’ hahhal is unknown. 

23. For the reconstruction cf. lines 24 and 26 following. kt-e-wn 
cannot be predicate ; a preterite first singular would be altogether too 
exceptional in this context. ki-e-iz-zi-ya, therefore, does not mark 
the beginning of a new clause or sentence here, but rather indicates 
another direction; perhaps there was a ki-e-iz in the lacuna in 
line 22. For wassi the suggested translation (or the like) fits the 
context here as well as in KBo 5, 2. 4. 25 nw ki-e wa-as-si ta-an-ga- 
ra-an-za e-ku-zi, “and this wassi he drinks thirstily(?)”; KBo 
5. 2. 4. 40 PUSGAL-ma ku-is Su-u-wa-an-za na-at A-NA wa-as-si- 
HI.A da-a-1 “ But which bowl having been filled, he takes it from 
the wassi”; ib. 41 nu wa-as-3i-HI.A ku-ui-ku-us-Sa-an-zi “ And 
they keep mixing the wassi ” ; ib. 46 wa-as-si-HI.A-ma ma-ah-ha-an 
I-NA UD-MI MAH-RI-I e-ku-zi na-at I-NA UD.7.KAM QA- 
TAM-MA-pit ak-ku-us-ki-iz-zi “ But even as he drinks the wasst on 
the first day, he continues to drink it in just the same way to the 
seventh day.” Witzel, HKU 114.25; 116. 40,41, because of its 
apparent resemblance to the root was-, wes- “clothe,” translates 
this word by “ Kleider,” a translation which seems extremely im- 
probable in view of the contexts in which it is found. With the 
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meaning of liquid or drink of some sort established for wassi, some 
light is thrown on the probable meaning of huwallari, and Skt. 
galati “ tréufelt ab,” Gk. Badaveds “ bather,” and Badaveiov “ bath ” 
suggest the translation indicated, or the like. 

24. SUM ha-ri-ya-az-zi. In Text B we have the fuller phrase 
DUMU SUM-SU literally “son of his name.” The religious sig- 
nificance of one’s namesake, one’s “ Name,” and especially the 
perpetuation of the Name in one’s descendants is still a living 
force in religion today. From KUB 9.4. 3.20 SUM-an hal-za-i, 
ib. 4.18 SUM-an te-iz-zt we require a verb of speaking, calling, 
or the like in this context. Etymological considerations, cf. Skt. 
aryati, Lat. Ordre, Gk. dpa demand the transcription hariyazzi 
instead of the equally possible hatalyazzi. -ki-e-la-mu-us! Note 
the spelling k1-e-la-u-wa-as in line 26; for this interchange of m 
and w see SHG § 47. 

25. ku-e-da-ni I-NA KA literally “on which gate.” Note the 
similarity in construction with Lat. quo loco. 

2%. Se-ra-as-Sa-an is to be resolved into sér plus the enclitic -a 
plus the enclitic -san. a-te-es-sa-an is not composed of ates plus 
-san, but is neut. sg., as the neut. pl. form atissa, line 35 below, 
shows; the translation is based upon that of ates by Hrozy, CH 
122.1, 124. 14, 16. 

30-31. piran katta dai. This verb with the ablative 
usually means ‘take,’ but this would yield little meaning here; 
it is better taken as compounded with the preverbs piran and katta, 
ci. Sturt. Gloss.”, p. 147, and the ablative is here ablative of place, 
a function more usually reserved for the dative-locative. 

PUGKA.GAG.NAG. For this ideogram see Deimel 15. 186 and 
his Nachtrage und Verbesserungen, no. 137, p. 1120. 

34, Si-pa-an-ti “ dedicates.” We should expect the translation 
here to be, ‘he pours a libation with wine,’ but the verb has a 
pronominal object in line 33 which can only refer to the goat. 
While this verb with an animal object usually has the meaning 
‘sacrifice a victim’ to some divinity, the actual slaying of the goat 
does not occur until line 44 below; the probable action was that 
the wine was poured on the goat, and the animal consecrated or 
dedicated to Marduk. 

36. The next three lines are the Hittite version of lines 84-6 
below of the Luwian hymn. kat-ti-ti-ma-at-ta is to be resolved into 
katti-ti-ma-ta, apparently with two enclitic second person pronouns 
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separated by -ma; but -ta ‘ tibi’ is here little more than an enclitic 
particle serving as an ethical dative, cf. Sturt. Gloss.?, p. 146 (where 
the reference to HG 99 should be stricken out). Pinnarawantas is 
plural, as the Luwian version shows. These were probably deities 
of manly vigour, cf. Kretschmer, KIF 1. 302 f., Madd. 95, Chrest. 
118. 

37. u-wa-[an]-du. The reconstruction is required by the plural 
subject. 

38. lu-u-la-hi-ya-as-Sa-an. The corresponding Luwian form in 
line 86 is prefixed with the god-sign. For a discussion of this term 
ef. Landsberger “ Habiru und Lulahhu” in KIF 1. 321-34. 

42. li-ku-wa-an-ni is the dative of the verbal noun lenkwar. 
The meaning of the sentence must be: If those present at the ritual 
take oath, i.e., make the ritual response, at the conclusion of the 
invocation of the Lord of the House by saying, “ He is finished 
(amen!?),” then, etc. 

45. éshar. Blood did not play as all-important a réle in Hittite 
ritual as it did almost everywhere else in the Ancient Near East. 
Its use was principally for the lustration of sacrificial implements, 
as here, in the anointing of the spoon; for a detailed account, see 
Furlani, p. 299 f. 

49. Despite the lack of a connective particle here, two clauses are 
indicated. himman has the appearance of a cult word (Hattic?), 
probably a hymn which derived its name from beginning with this 
word; its meaning is unknown. 

50. This line truly a locus desperatus, with not even the mean- 
ing of dai sure. Perhaps it is best analyzed as “ he takes the tray 
for (i. e., as regards the) spoon,” hence the translation in the text. 
For this somewhat pregnant use of ANA cf. Bezold, Babylonisch- 
Assyrisches Glossar, Heidelberg, 1926, esp. pp. 45-6. 

51. pa-a-si is prs. sg. 3 from the root pas- “to swallow.” 

54. 1-za-ma-kdn. 1-2za is ablative in agreement with S1A.DA. 
GUR-az. 

5%. pittalwan. This word occurs also in KBo 5. 2. 1.12, 28; 
5. 2. 2. 8,15, 16, and its gen. sg. (or acc. pl.?) in the same text 
1.2%, tar-na-as pit-tal-wa-as. Although the meaning in our text 
is clearly guaranteed by the context, it does not offer too much 
assistance for the solution of the meaning of this word in KBo 5.2. 
The form here is sg. acc., as is shown by the accompanying adjective 
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himantan. Note the pit value for the BE sign here; cf. Sturtevant, 
Lang. 13. 285-91. 

60. kat-ti-i3-ma-as-s1 is to be resolved into katti plus the enclitic 
possessive pronoun -smas (SHG § 245) plus -si “ei,” with -st 
referring to the god. 

63-4. Se-tr kat-ta ne-pi-sa-as PUTU-us az-zi-ki. We may have 
here a conventional reference to two of the three manifestations of 
the sun god (sky, earth, and water, see Furlani, p. 39), with ser 
katta perhaps meaning “above and below”; the probability is 
larger, however, that we have here a compound verb, ser katta et- 
“eat one’s fill.” az-zi-ki is imperative sg. 2. -as ad-da-as 
DINGIR.MES. Can there be a reference to ancestor-worship 
here? The more conventional rendering of the collocation addas 
DINGIR. MES is “ gods of (our) fathers,” cf. Furlani, pp. 47, 199. 

67-8. Note the position of the verb in the middle of this sentence. 

69. 9-at. The phonetic complement is the enclitic demonstra- 
tive. pa-ar-si is the prs. sg. 3 of pars- “ break, divide.” 

70-1. nu me-na-ah-ha-an-da GESTIN la-ah-hu-wa-i. Literally 
“and he pours wine against (the lahhuri).” 8 DUMU.MES-u8, 
in view of lines 60, 61, 67, and 69 above, must be a scribal error 
for 9 DUMU. MES-ui. 

74. UR.BAR.RA-1-li equals luwili, see A. Ungnad, ZA NF 
1.1-8, who makes Luwian equal Lycian because of this ideogram 
and its Hittite equivalent. 

81. suruhhas recalls Lat. siirus “branch, twig, shoot.” The 
word is obviously the material of which the ritual staff or wand is 
made; it occurs in KBo 4.9.3.38 an-da-ya-za-kén S'83u-ru-uh- 
ha-as SISPA-an (39) har-zi, and in the same text, 4.9. 4.30 U 3 
GISPA GISSy-ru-uh-ha-as har-kdn-zi. The word is gen. sg. in all 
three cases, genitive of material. The supplement is virtually 
certain, in view of the predicate in the contexts of KBo 4.9 cited. 

84-6. These three lines correspond to lines 36-8. Santas was 
a deity of Western Asia Minor; Furlani, p. 45, makes him the chief 
deity of the Luwian pantheon, equivalent with the Hittite weather 
god IM (whose Hittite name was Zashapunas?), and with the 
Hurrian TeSup and Luwian(?) Datta’. LUGAL-u8 does not occur 
in the Hittite version. Luwian annarummenzi is of threefold 
interest: a) Luwian a for Hittite i/e, cf. Forrer, ZDMG NF 1. 217 
(although his strictures regarding vowel quantity in Hittite may 
safely be disregarded). b) Luwian m for Hittite w may throw 

9 
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some light on this interchange in Hittite (was the m “ lenited ”?), 
ef. SHG §§ 47,110. c) The Luwian plural in -inzi, which seems 
to have been extended to all types of substantival and pronominal 
inflection. ashanuwanta equals Hittite eshanuwanta, again with a 
for Hittite unaccented(?) e; like the Hittite word it is a neut. pl. 
ptc. kwinzt is, of course, the plural of the relative pronoun; it is 
of interest to note that Luwian, apparently, made no distinction 
between its nominal and pronominal inflections. wassantari could 
just as well be Hittite. In Plilahinza-star we have the plural plus 
an enclitic connective -(s)tar corresponding to the Hittite enclitic 
-san. If the Hittite complex is equal in meaning to the Luwian, 
a fair assumption under the circumstances, some light may be 
thrown on Hittite -san, whose meaning is still uncertain. Thus it 
will be observed that the Luwian particle seems to stand in etymo- 
logical relationship with Hitt. -(s)ta (PHitt. -tar with weak 
sounding of the final r?), hinting at an early temporal connotation 
for Hitt. -san. hipparaza is readily identified with Hitt. huprus, 
and like the Hittite word must be acc. pl., object of the verb 
hishiyanti, which is a prs. pl. 3, see Hrozny, BoSt 5.38 fn. 4 
(probably with a primary medio-passive ending, cf. Hitt. lukkatti). 
The word is to be identified with ishiyantes in the Hittite version 
(the Hittite word is, however, a participle), and seems to preserve 
an initial archaic laryngeal stop already lost in Hittite. 

87. pa-a-tar is composed of the verbal stem pa- “ go, come,” 
equal to Hitt. pa(i)-, and the Luwian enclitic connective particle 
-tar. The verbal form is a second singular imperative (can this be 
the form to which Sommer and Delaporte make reference? See 
SHG p. 277 fn. 120), although, like Hitt. ehu, it can scarcely have 
more than interjectional force. Hrozny, BoSt 5. 37, suggests that 
this word might be a vocative(!) with accentual lengthening oi 
the first syllable, and compares it with Gk. mdrep. a-ap-pa equals 
Hitt. appa, and like the Hitt. preverb, forms a verbal compound 
with zastanza (whose meaning is conjectural) ; the form is a plural 
participle in agreement with the subject of the verb in line 88. 
astummantanza-ta is another plural participle plus an enclitic 
connective. 

88. attuwalahiti contains two suffixes, -wala and -hiti, of which 
the former appears also in Hittite, while the latter, according to 
Forrer, ZDMG NF 1.222 is a Luwian abstract forming suffix. 
The suffixes may well be attached here to a primary noun of rela- 
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tionship, cf. Hitt. attas. mis (Forr. l.c., p. 221) is a neuter 
demonstrative pronoun. ddduwar is certainly the verbal noun of 
a reduplicated form from the stem da- “set, place.” azzastan is 
the ipv. pl. 2 of the verb meaning “ to eat,” cf. Hitt. et-. 

89. Forrer divides as DUMU.NAM.GAL.LU-in za-ga-ni-in, as 
does Hrozny. Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmdler, p. 37, 
writes DUMU.NAM.GAL.LU-in-za-ga-ni-in. There seems to be 
an echo of this line in KUB 9. 31.3. 49-50 = HT 1. 3. 43-4 = KUB 
9, 32.1. 29, hence the suggested translation for ganin as “ substi- 
tute, stead, lieu,” or the like. 

90. du-u-i-ni-in. This word is the object of the verb, hence its 
meaning must be something edible. aztiwari is a second person 
plural medio-passive form from the stem connected with Hitt. et- 
“eat.” The ending (a prosoposeme like that in wassantari) is 
identical with the once cited Hittite -tumari, showing that Luwian, 
unlike almost all other IE languages which continued to make use 
of the r-seme for the medio-passive, did not attempt to avoid the 
awkward collocation resulting from IE *dhwomr. Note again the 
interchange of m and w between the Luwian and the Hittite forms. 

91. anda kissan memai stands in the same context as kissan 
hukkiskizzi, line 83, and seems equally entitled to the translation 
“conjure ” or the like. For instances of the compound verb ef. 
KBo 4. 1. 1. 6f. = KUB 2. 2. 1. 4f., nu EGIR-an-da JS-TU 
GISNTG.GUL AN.BAR wa-al-ah-zi na-as-ta an-da ki-i-3a-an 
me-ma-t “ Afterwards he strikes with an iron hammer, then con- 
jures as follows” with nasta proving that the conjuration is not 
simultaneous with whatever ritual action is being performed; KBo 
5.2.2.21 na-asta M©CUSMAS an-da hur-li-li ki-i3-3a-an me-ma-i 
“and then the wizard conjures, in Hurrian, as follows”; KBo 
4.1.1. 27 = KUB 2. 2. 1. 32 nu-kan an-da ki-is-Sa-an me-ma-i 
“and he conjures as follows ”; and in the Ritual of Anniwiyannis, 
Chrest. p. 114, 3.35 f., nw u-t-e-e8-ki-tz-2i an-da-ma-kan me-mi-is- 
ki-iz-2i, which Sturtevant translates “She prays and, within (the 
house), speaks thus.” There is, however, no justification for the 
parenthesis anywhere in the text, while translation as a compound 
verb removes the necessity for the supplement. For the distinction 
between the compound anda mema- and the simplex mema- might 
be compared Lat. incanto beside canto. 

92. wraz PUTU-az. Cf. the Hittite version in lines 63-5. This 
corresponds to ne-pi-Sa-a’ PUTU-us (so Friedrich, KIF 1.371 
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fn. 2) with wraz therefore meaning “ heaven, heavenly,” and the 
case form, with PUTU-az, nominative singular. tatinzi DINGIR. 
MES-inzi corresponds, of course, to Hitt. addas DINGIR.MES-as, 
and gives us the Luwian word for father, with good cognates 
throughout the IE continuants for this Lallwort; for the probable 
meaning of the phrase, see the note to line 64 above. 

93. DE.A-as-ha. Friedrich, loc. cit., sees in this word the 
genitive of a formalized expression for “house,” taking -ha as a 
Luwian genitive singular case ending. Forrer, ZDMG NF 1. 218, 
citing a Luwian pronominal form ku-is-ha, sees in the Luwian -ha 
an enclitic particle equal in force to the Hitt. -ki and compares 
the form with Hitt. kwiski. Text B reads PA-a-as-wa in line 95, 
perhaps a genuine dialectal variation, and making it more probable 
that the god name is intended here (no one has claimed that the 
Hittite version coincides with the Luwian), a view confirmed by 
the very next word in our text. It is suggested that we have here 
an enclitic connective etymologically related to the Hittite enclitic 
connective -a, preserving a laryngeal stop lost in Hittite, cf. Luwian 
hishiyanti beside Hitt. ishiyantes. For pdr-na-an-za-ta Text B 
reads par-na-an-za-as-ta, indicating that we have here again the 
familiar connective -(s)ta. parnanza is readily identified with 
Hitt. parna; the form is plural, and like many Hittite plurals, 
serves as an oblique case form. kuwatti invites an ultimate con- 
nection with the relative stem; the word is perhaps adverbial. 
anda huwinat might well be Hittite. man I take to be equal to 
the Hittite “ particle of unreality.” Hrozny and Forrer transcribe 
hu-u-i-na-i-ma-an, which would then give us a first personal plural, 
and would violate what little meaning may be gleaned from the 
context. 

94. lalanti. This predicate seems to be a reduplicated form 
from a root la- “let, allow” or the like, cf. Gk. Adw. Forrer, 
Hrozny, end Friedrich all transcribe la-la-an-ti-pa-a, which yields 
no meaning whatsoever. pd this time stands alone, cf. line 87. 
uzas contains the familiar proclitic preverb u- plus a nominal form 
from a root seen in Hitt. da(i)- “set, place,” cf. Hitt. uda- “ bring.” 
adaritan is a ipv. pl. 2 from the stem meaning “to eat.” The 
form is an r-extension (a semato-prosopic of the type Skt. duhré, 
duhratim) of et-, at-. 

95. D&.A-a’-wa. From the fact that Luwian and Hittite seem 
to interchange m and w mutually, see annarummenzt, aztuwari 
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above, beside innarawantes and the middle ending -twmari, it is 
not too unwarranted an assumption to see in this complex the 
divine name plus an enclitic connective equal to Hittite -ma, 
especially since the complex stands at the head of its clause. 
harsanza (cf. Hitt. harssan-) is the plural of the word for “ head.” 
hipalziyatiyaza, cf. hupparaza line 86 above, is probably the object 
of the verb, making harsanza an oblique case form. The meaning 
assigned is purely conjectural. 

96. apan is better taken as equal to Hitt. appan, forming a com- 
pound verb with sdtta, which seems to be from sa-, cf. Hitt. sa(i)- 
“press,” etc. The form is sg. 3 present(!), morphologically a 
medio-passive (prosopic) like Hitt. ya-ta, ya-nta. A preterite con- 
cept is forbidden by the context, indicating that in Luwian as well 
as in Hittite this class of “medio-passive” might require the 
diagonal wedge (the “ Glossenkeil,” a paper on which, by the pres- 
ent author, will appear in the next number of Archiv Orientdlni) 
to indicate a preterite. 

100. This line translated in Sturtevant-Bechtel, Chrest. p. 121. 
1, 44. 

102. Note KUR URUezzuwatna here. The first line of this 
ritual omits KUR. 


LATE MUGHUL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE IQBAL- 
NAMAH’I JAHANGIRI 


MvHAMMED A. Srimsar AND W. NorMAN BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A MANUscRIPT of the second volume of the well known Iqbal- 
namah’i Jahangiri by Muhammad Sharif (otherwise known as 
Mu‘tamad [Mu'‘tamid] Khan), illustrated with fifty-four paint- 
ings, belongs to the John Frederick Lewis Collection in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and has been described in the catalogue.’ 
The complete work consists of three volumes: the first contains 
the history of Akbar’s ancestry, the second gives an account of 
Akbar’s reign from his accession to his death, and the third is 
devoted to the reign of Jahangir. The first two volumes are 
extremely rare; the third is commoner. 

The author of the Iqbal-namah, in his preface to the first vol- 
ume, mentions the following works as his sources: the celebrated 
Akbar-ndmah of Abi al-Fadl, the Tabagdat-i-Akbari of Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad, and the Tarikh-i-Akbar Shahi of Khwajah ‘Ata Beg 
Qazvini, the last having been left unfinished. He also states that 
he completed his work (volume 1) in Kashmir in 1029 a. H. (1619 
A.D.).2 But since the third volume covers the entire reign of 
Jahangir (1605-1627), the date of completion of the final volume 
must have been considerably later. 

The author entered the services of Jahangir as a young man. 
He was made a military commander and received the title of 
Mu‘tamad Khan in 1608, the third year of Jahangir’s reign. He 
was later attached as Bakhshi, or Paymaster, to the services of 
Prince Khurram (Shah Jahin), whom he accompanied in the 





1 Persian text published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1865; trans- 
lated in part in H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India, as told 
by its own Historians (8 vols., 1867-77), vol. 6, pp. 393-438. There is a 
Lucknow edition of the text, published 1286 a. H. 

?Muhammed A. Simsar, Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick 
Lewis Collection in the Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, The 
Free Library, 1937, pp. 56-63. 

® Joseph Aumer, Die persischen Handschriften der Kaiserlichen Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Muenchen, Munich, 1866, pp. 92-95; and C. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1879- 
83, 3. 922. 
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Deccan campaign. On his return from the Deccan in 1622, he was 
appointed to the post of Official Chronicler of the Court. He rose 
to higher ranks under Shah Jahan, attaining the office of Mir 
Bakhshi, or General Paymaster, in 1637, and, according to Rieu,* 
died in 1049 a. H. (1639 a.p.).° There is an old mosque, still 
standing in the city of Agra, which is supposed to have been erected 
by him.° 

The manuscript in the Lewis Collection (MS 44) consists of two 
hundred and ninety-five folios, measuring 14} by 7# inches. It is 
written in a large Nasta‘liq, twenty-one lines to a page. Folio 1b 
has an illumination in gold and colors, and thirty-nine other illumi- 
nations appear in the volume. The fifty-four miniatures illustrate 
important events recorded in the manuscript, are nearly all full- 
page in size, and appear to be the work of the same artist.” 

Two seals and a short note in a bold handwriting are the only 
indications which the manuscript contains of its history. The 
circular seal impressions appear on folio la, near the center of the 
left hand side of the page. The smaller seal, above the larger one 
and a little to its right, reads: ‘Indyat Khan, fadawi-1-khanah- 
aad-i- (“a devoted servant born in the house”), padishah-i- alam 
(“of the Emperor of the World”), ghazi (“the Conqueror”), 
‘Alamgir. Underneath this seal and just above the impression of 
the larger seal a memorandum in Persian reads: dar hiyn-i-haydat-i- 
khid ‘inayat kard, which means: “ He bestowed (it) during his 
lifetime.” The larger seal impression reads: Amjad ‘Ali Khan 
fadawi-i-padishah-i-ghazi (“the devoted servant of the Warrior 
King”), Muhammad Shah, sanah 8 (“the eighth year of the 
reign ””) .® 

As the Iqbal-nimah was not completed until after the death of 
Jahangir, the present manuscript could not have been copied before 
the reign of Shan Jahan (1627-1658), and not later than the reign 
of Awrangzib (1658-1707), for it still bears the ownership seal of 
‘Inayat Khan while a courtier of the latter monarch. How and 





* Rieu, op. cit., 1. 255. 

° For other details consult Ma’dthirw’l-Umard, Tadhkiratu’l-Umard, and 
Tiizuk-i-Jahangiri. a -_ 

*T. W. Beale, An Oriental Bibliographical Dictionary, new edition revised 
and enlarged by H. G. Keene, London, 1894, p. 284. 

* See Simsar, op. cit., pp. 57-62. 

* The correct readings of these seals, as given here, should be substituted 
for the readings in Simsar, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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when this manuscript came into ‘Inayat Khan’s possession cannot 
be definitely determined, for the original binding, the front flyleaf, 
and the last portion of the manuscript, which might have contained 
the seal impressions and autographs of its former owners, are 
missing. 

To establish the identity of ‘Inaéyat Khan, we should consider 
three prominent courtiers who bore the same title of distinction at 
the Mughul Court.® All three were eminent historians and patrons 
of letters, as well as successful statesmen. 

The first, ‘Indyatu’llah Khan of Lahore, better known as Shaykh 
‘Inayatu’llah, was the patron and teacher of Muhammad Salih, who 
was the author of a historical composition called ‘Amal-i-Salih, 
commonly known as the Shah Jahdn-naémah, or a history of the 
reign of Shah Jahan. According to some authorities, Shaykh 
‘Inayatu’llah was a co-author of this last-mentioned work.’ Its 
author Salih, however, calls himself only a pupil of the Shaykh 
and speaks of him as a writer of utmost elegance, and as the author 
of a history of Shah Jahan and his predecessors entitled Tarikh-i- 
Dilkusha, and of the well-known collection of tales Bahar-i-Danish™ 
According to the ‘Amal-i-Salih, Shaykh ‘Inayatu’llah died in 1080 
A. H. (1670 A. D.), when he was sixty-five years old.” 

The second ‘Inadyat Khan, whose real name was Muhammad 
Tahir son of Zafar Khan, was Governor of Kabul and of Kashmir. 
He was raised to the rank of Khan in the twenty-third year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, and filled in succession the offices of Dariighah'i 
Huziir, or the Overseer of the king’s household, and Darighah'’i 
Kutub-Khanah, or the Keeper of the Imperial Library. He was 
appointed to this last post in 1068 a. H. (1657 a.p.). He was the 
author of Mulakhkhas, a history of the first thirty years of the 
reign of Shah Jahan. He was also a poet, writing under the pen- 
name Ashnia, and has left a Diwan and a Mathnawi. He retired 
from the service in the first year of Awrangzib’s reign, and died 
in Kashmir in 1077 A. H. (1666 A. D.).*° 





° Courtiers bearing the same title during the reign of Jahangir, and those 
who received the title after the reign of Awrangzib, are not considered here. 

10 Rieu, op. cit., 1. 263. 11 Thid., 3. 929. 

12 Muhammad Salih Kambo, ‘Amal-i-Salih, or Shah Jahén Namah, edited 
by Ghulam Yazdani, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1923, 1. 10. 

18 Rieu, op. cit., 1.261, 3.1083; Beale, op. cit., p. 179; Mir’dt al-‘Alam, 
Mir at-i-Jahannumé, and Tarikh-i-Muhammadi, Persian texts; A. Sprenger, 
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The third, known as ‘Inayatu’‘llih Khan of Kashmir, was the son 
of Mirzi Shukru’llah, a descendant of Sayyid Jamal of Nishapur, 
and an Iranian by birth. His mother Hafizah Maryam was the 
tutor of Princess Zib al-Nisié Begum, daughter of the Emperor 
Awrangzib, and through her influence her son ‘Inayatu’llah was 
raised by degrees to the rank of 2500, and was appointed by 
Awrangzib as his special secretary. In the twenty-eighth year of 
the reign, in 1686, he was raised to the rank of Vaqiyi Nigar 
“Court Chronicler.” During the reign of Farrukh Siyar, in 1717, 
the rank of 4000 was conferred on him,’* and in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, in 1721, the duties of minister were entrusted 
to him.1> He was the author of Ahkam-i-‘Alamgiri and Kalimat-i- 
Tayyibat, both of which consisted of collections of letters and notes 
written by Awrangzib.** During the reign of the latter emperor 
he was successively appointed Diwan-i-Khalisah or Accountant- 
General of the king’s revenue, Khansaéman or Overseer of the Court, 
and Sibahdar or Governor, and, according to Tarikh-1-Muhammadi, 
died in Delhi in 1139 a. H. (1723 A. D.).?” 

This ‘Inayatu’llah Khan seems to be the ‘Inayat Khan of the 
seal on this MS. The shortened form of the official title is in 
keeping with the frequent Muslim practice of making such abbre- 
viations.*® ‘Inayat Khan, or ‘Inayatu’llah Khan, was perhaps the 
most remarkable of the three, and was, to all indications, the owner 
of the manuscript at the Free Library. He joined Awrangzib’s 
court at an early age, where he was educated and succeeded in 
gaining that monarch’s favor. He was a devoted servant and 
apparently was born and raised in the palace of the Emperor 
Awrangzib, as the legend on the seal states. His mother was the 
tutor of the emperor’s daughter, and this fact probably gave him 
an opening for success. But he must also have had great personal 





A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Manuscripts of the 
Libraries of the King of Oudh, Calcutta, 1854, p. 339. 

“Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, The Mughul Period, 1937, p. 337. 

5 Idem, p. 346. 

*° These letters were printed, without the editor’s preface, in Lucknow in 
1260 A. H., under the title of Ruqa‘at-i-‘Alamgir, and in Lahore, in 1281 
A. H., under the title of Ruga‘at-i-‘Alamgiri. 

* Rieu, op. cit., 1.270, 1.401, 3.1083, and Beale, op. cit., p. 179. 

** Cf. abbreviations of names in al-Din cited by M. Aga-Oglu, Ars Islamica, 
V. 3 (1936). 118f., and allusions to similar practice with official titles 
mentioned in that same article. 
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tact and ability to meet the rivalry, competition, animosity, and 
intrigue of the nobles, not to mention the emperor’s own disposition 
and whims at a given moment, and to serve so bigoted and sus- 
picious a ruler as Awrangzib for fifty years without falling into 
disgrace, and later to obtain consideration and command admiration 
during the reigns of Farrukh Siyaér and Muhammad Shab. 

Two recorded incidents of his life, one of which occurred during 
Awrangzib’s lifetime and the other after his death, bear witness to 
the integrity of his character and to the high esteem in which he 
was held at the court. During Awrangzib’s march to Pina in 
January 1704, ‘Iniyat Khan had pitched his tents in Wazir As‘ad 
Khan’s quarters, and on account of this there seems to have been 
some sort of disagreement between the two. Niccolao Manucci, a 
contemporary Venetian traveler, says of the incident: “The wazir’s 
servants, observing this unaccounted boldness, never resorted to by 
anyone else, protested in a modest manner. But since the noble 
would not listen to reason, the servants of As‘ad Khan cut the 
intruder’s tent-ropes and put his men to flight by a hearty use of 
their staves. When the king heard of the affair he seemed put out, 
and sent a message to the wazir directing him to visit the quarters 
of Mirza Wafa?® and make him excuses. The wazir pretended he 
did not understand ; but the king did not desist from sending order 
after order. Thus the wazir was forced to obey, to his great chagrin 
and much against his will.” ?° 

The second incident is reported by Muhammad Saqi Musta‘idd 
Khan, author of the Ma’athir-i-‘Alamgiri, a history of the reign of 
Awrangzib. He says in his preface that in the reign of Shah 
‘Alam he was directed by his noble patron *Inayat Khan to com- 
plete a history of the last forty years of the reign of Awrangzib, 
which, owing to that emperor’s prohibition, had not been included 
in the ‘Alamgir-namah.”4_ This attempt on the part of ‘Inayat 
Khan proves that he was not only an ambitious courtier, but also 
a conscientious scholar with a love of truth that led him to cause 





1® Mirza Wafa appears to have been the real name of ‘Inaiyat Khan. See 
Niccolao Manucci, Storia Do Mogor, translated by William Irvine, London, 
1907, 3.493, n. 2. For a different account of this incident see Mw ithirw'l- 
Umara. 

2° Niccolao Manucci, op. cit., 3. 493. 

21 The Ma’athir-i-'Alamgiri is published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1870-71. 
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important annals of his adopted country to be recorded. It is in 
keeping with this character of his that he should have owned a copy 
of a historical document like the Iqbal-namah. 

The line of Persian below the seal of ‘Inadyat Khan, reading 
dar hiyn-i-hayat-t-khiid ‘inayat kard “he bestowed it during his 
lifetime ” may raise a question as to whether it refers to a gift of 
the MS. by Awrangzib to ‘Inayat Khan or to a gift of the MS., or 
perhaps only this single volume, by ‘Inayat Khan to Amjad ‘Ali 
Khan. The latter alternative seems the more probable. In the 
first place, one would expect a more detailed record of a gift from 
the emperor, indicating the place, the occasion, and the date of the 
presentation. ‘Inayat Khan would not have been likely to consider 
such an honor as a casual incident worthy of only so brief a note. 
In the second place, according to Oriental usage, the seal, except 
that of a king or an emperor, appears below and not above the 
writing. Further, the pun on the word ‘indyat, which is the title 
of the owner of the first seal, and appears with kardan as a com- 
pound verb, looks intentional, as though Amjad ‘Ali Khan, the 
owner of the second seal, had ingeniously used the name of the 
donor in its primary meaning in this memorandum. Finally, 
the date on Amjad ‘Ali Khan’s seal, “the eighth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah,” corresponds with year A. D. 1727, by which 
time ‘Inayat Khan had been dead for three years. It is quite pos- 
sible that Amjad ‘Ali Khan had neglected to add his own seal to 
the manuscript when he received it from ‘Inayat Khan, but after- 
wards wished to note that ‘Inayat Khan had given it to him during 
his lifetime, and so added this notation. 

The identity of Amjad ‘Ali Khan we have not established. He 
seems to have been a lesser official of the court of Muhammad Shah. 

The date of execution of this volume and its miniatures may 
reasonably be assumed to be between the year 1686, when ‘Inayat 
Khan became Vagqiyi‘ Nigar “Court Chronicler,” and the year 
1707, when Awrangzib died. Since we cannot be precise, we may 
state the time roughly to be about 1700. The place of execution 
is more difficult to determine. During the years 1681-1707 the 
center of Awrangzib’s interest and the Mughul empire was in the 
Deccan, where he was waging wars, and it is of course barely pos- 
sible that the manuscript was made there. Other outlying regions 
of the empire might also conceivably have been the place of manu- 
facture, but Delhi seems more likely. The style of these paintings 
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does not conform well to Deccani painting,?* nor to 18th century 
Gujarati and Kashmiri paintings.** It is likely that the copy of 
the Igbal-nimah would have been made from some copy in the 
royal archives or collection at Delhi; and more than that the style 
of paintings conform well to those considered to be Mughul of 
Awrangzib’s time.?* Those that come nearest in style and in man- 
ner of treatment to the paintings of the Lewis manuscript, are 
contained in a series of sixty-nine miniatures painted in Delhi for 
Niccolao Manucci, the Venetian traveler, for some time the court 
physician to Prince Dara Shikuh. These miniatures, which now 
form part of the collection of the Cabinet des Estampes at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, are found in a separate volume 
and are classed as O. D., No. 45 (réserve). The volume is labeled 
on the outside Histoire de V’Inde depuis Tamerlank jusqwa 
Orangzeb, par Manucci, and bears the date 1712.7° This volume 
of miniatures originally formed a part of three volumes of Manucci’s 
History, which he sent to Europe for publication. Manucci’s own 
account of these pictures is as follows: 

“Before I left the Mogul dominions,” (that is, before 1686), 
“to satisfy my curiosity I caused portraits to be painted of all the 


kings and princes from Taimur-i-Lang to Aurangzeb, including the 
sons and grandsons of the last-named, together with the portraits 
of the rulers over Bijapiir and Gulkhandah, of some of the chief 
Hindi princes, and of other famous generals. The artist was a 
friend of mine, Mir Muhammad, an official in the household of the 





22 See examples in Stella Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, 
London, India Society, 1937, Plates X ff. 

23 Examples in unpublished photographs belonging to W. Norman Brown. 

24 See examples in Ivan Stchoukine, La Peinture indienne & Vépoque des 
grands Mogols, Paris, E. Leroux, 1929, Plates LIV, LV, LVIII, LXII, and 
others. See also F. R. Martin, The Miniature Paintings and Painters of 
Persia, India, and Turkey, London, 1912, Vol. 2, Plates 186, 193, 197, 207; 
208; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Indian Drawings, Vol. 1, Plate 5; Laurence 
Binyon, The Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, Oxford University Press, 
1921, Plate 25; W. Schulz, Die persische-islamische Miniaturmalerei, Vol. 2, 
Plate 193, and Percy Brown, Indian Painting Under the Mughals, Oxford, 
1924, Plate 30. 

25In the Revue des Bibliothéque for 1898, 1899, and 1900, E. Blochet 
published an “Inventaire et Description des Miniatures des MSS. Orier- 
teaux dans la Bibliothéque Nationale 4 Paris.” See also an article by 
Blochet entitled: “ Miniatures des MSS. Mussulmans,” in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1897, p. 281. 
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prince Shah ‘Alam, and all were copied from originals in the royal 
palace. So far as I know, no one has yet imparted such portraits 
to the public; or if any ingenious person has so done, this collection 
of mine has nothing in common with such, mine being the veritable, 
which the others cannot be. Meanwhile to get them I have spared 
no expenses, and have given many presents; and the whole was 
carried out under great difficulties, it being incumbent on me to 
observe profound secrecy as to my having the copies. I do not 
bring forward any portraits of queens and princesses, for it is im- 
possible to see them, thanks to their being always concealed. If 
anyone has produced such portraits, they should not be accepted, 
being only likenesses of concubines and dancing-girls, etc., which 
have been drawn according to the artist’s fancy. It should be 
remembered that all portraits showing a nimbus and an umbrella 
over the head are those of persons of the blood royal.” ** 

As far as can be judged from the black and white reproductions 
of these miniatures,”’ they have characteristic features of draughts- 
manship which are also found in the paintings of the Lewis manu- 
script. Aside from obvious features of craftsmanship, such as the 
identity of treatment in the arrangement of the figures, landscape, 
trees, flowers, birds, and animals, and similarity in details of cos- 
tumes, textiles, and of the draperies, there is a notable resemblance 
of technique and manner of representation used in portraying the 
leading figures. Compare for instance, one of the paintings in the 
Manucci series, which shows Akbar riding on an elephant, with any 
one of the paintings of the Lewis manuscript depicting the same 
scene.** From the treatment of Akbar’s face and costume it can 
be inferred that his portrait in both series was copied from original 
likenesses of the emperor which appeared in older works, and this 
fact is confirmed by Manucci’s own statement.?® Both sets of pic- 
tures are clearly from the same school, possibly even by the same 
hand or under the direction of the same painter. Manucci gives 
us the name of his artist,?® Mir Muhammad, who was attached to 
the court of Shah ‘Alam, the second son of Awrangzib. We know 
that Manucci’s paintings were painted before 1686,?° the year 





*° Manucci, op. cit., Vol. 1, Introduction, p. liv. 

*7 Fifty-six of these miniatures are reproduced in the four volumes of 
Irvine’s translation of Storia Do Mogor. 

*8 Manucci, op. cit., Vol. 1, Plate 8. 

7° See above, note 26. 
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during which ‘Inayat Khan was appointed Court Chronicler by 
Awrangzib, and it is, therefore, possible that ‘Inayat Khan, who 
possesed or was having made a fine copy of the Iqbal-namah with 
blank spaces for illustrations,*° decided to have the paintings done 
by a court artist, not improbably Mir Muhammad or other painters 
who worked under this artist’s supervision. It is also not improba- 
ble that the paintings were done with the knowledge of the emperor 
himself, whose son at the time dared to retain a court painter. 
Although Awrangzib was opposed to painting,** it may be, as Percy 
Brown suggests, that after riper judgment and later in life, he gave 
his royal assent to continuance of the painter’s art.** We may 
conclude then that Northern India, specifically Hindustan, and 
probably Delhi itself, was the place where the paintings were 
executed. 

The subject matter of these miniatures consists of important 
events and scenes from Akbar’s life. He appears in almost every 
one of them, being shown from youth to old age, and the portraits 
are somewhat depersonalized representations based upon pictures 
drawn by the principal artists of his own court, and the courts of 
Jahangir and Shih Jahan. In spite of the difference in the style 
of painting, the portraits of Akbar and of his court officials have 
certain similarities to their well-known prototypes, but with some 
signs of failure, as weak drawing of the eyes, the chin, and the jaw.” 





8° A careful examination of some of the paintings will reveal that their 
upper and lower borders are in many instances indented so as not to overlap 
the text. 

81 Awrangzib has often been described as an orthodox Muslim who de- 
tested all sorts of art, and there is evidence that he discouraged miniature 
painting. Yet it is a fact that the lack of encouragement on the part of the 
state had already set in during the reign of Shin Jahan. The descriptions 
of contemporary travelers, such as Bernier and Tavernier, show that in 
those days the painter was losing much of the prestige which he had gained 
during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. Had Prince Dara Shikuh, the 
eldest son of Shih Jahin, not taken a keen interest in painting and culti- 
vated an artistic taste for it, the court artists would probably have been 
discontinued long before. During the second half of the seventeenth cer- 
tury many paintings were produced including portraits of the emperor 
himself, a fact which proves that he was not altogether hostile to the 
miniature painters of his time. 

82 Percy Brown, op. cit., p. 102. 

88 Compare the portraits of Akbar, drawn during his lifetime, which appear 
in an early copy of the Akbar-namah and in the famous Album of Jahangir, 
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Portraits can be identified of some eminent nobles, among whom 
may be mentioned Asaf Khan, Akbar’s foster-brother Khan-i-A‘zam, 
Bayram Khan, and his son ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan-i-Khanan. In 
general, however, portraiture is giving away to the use of types, 
according to indigenous Indian tradition, which shows its influence. 
Some scenes also appear to have been inspired by earlier paintings.** 

While the portraiture and the grouping of the miniatures are 
not markedly original, their coloring departs strongly from that 
of the Mughul paintings of Akbar’s and Jahangir’s time. There 
is less of the gleam of Mughul coloration, and more approach to 
the so-called Rajput style of the 17th and 18th centuries, especially 
when a more varied palette was being used than was employed by 
the early Western Indian school.**° There are many shades of 
lijuward “lapis lazuli” and girmiz “red,” with the well-known 
Indian yellow and various dark and light tones of brown and green 
skilfully blended. Faults in drawing and line composition are 
often palliated by the color composition. Frequently solid color 
backgrounds are used, as in “Rajput” styles (imitating earlier 
Western Indian). The attraction of the paintings lies in the com- 
bined effect rather than in the treatment of individual figures. 
Horses, elephants, lions, and other animals are not naturalistically 
perfect or proportional as in the time of Jahangir, nor are action 





which are now in the possession of Mr. Chester Beatty of London. Repro- 
ductions of these paintings are found in the three-volume work The Library 
of Chester Beatty, a Catalogue of the Indian Miniatures, by Sir Thomas W. 
Arnold, revised and edited by J. V. S. Wilkinson, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936; see particularly Vol. 2, Plates 15, 36, 37 and 65. The first three 
plates are from the Akbar-namah, and the last from the Album of the 
Emperor Jahangir. The miniature reproduced on Plate 15 is the joint 
workmanship of Farrukh, Manohar, and Anant, that on Plate 36 is by Nar 
Singh, that on Plate 37 by ‘Inayat, and that on Plate 65 by Bichitr. Com- 
pare also a portrait of Akbar painted under the direction of Muhammad 
Faqiru’llih Khan, Head Artist at the court of Shih Jahan (c. 1650), now 
in the collection of M. Cartier, Paris, reproduced in Percy Brown, op. cit., 
Plate 26. For other portraits of Akbar see Schulz, op. cit,. Vol. 2, Plate 
193; and C. Stanley Clark, Victoria and Albert Museum Portfolios, Indian 
Drawings, etc., in the Wantage Bequest, London, 1922, Plate 6. 

** Compare, for instance, the hunting scene painted on folio 167a, repro- 
duced in Simsar, op. cit., Plate 11 (facing p. 62), and the same scene from 
an early Akbar-nimah, now in the British Museum, for a good reproduction 
of which see Laurence Binyon, op. cit., Plate 12. 

*5See W. Norman Brown, Story of Kdlaka, Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1933, p. 19. 
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and movement so skilfully shown. Architectural settings, such as 
the interior or the exterior of a palace, are reduced to indications 
rather than being full in detail, again approaching 17th and 18th 
century Rajput treatment rather than the 16th century Mughul. 

The paintings are good examples of the late Mughul type. The 
emphasis has by then shifted from the elaboration of composition 
and minute detail to simplification and suggestion, as in the 17th 
century Rajput and earlier indigenous Indian styles. It is a much 
Indianized type of Mughul art. 


PLATES 


I and II. Celebration of the Fourteenth Anniversary of Akbar’s Accession 
and of the Birth of Prince Salim (Jahangir) 


The scene is on two facing folios, of which the righthand folio is first 
in order in the MS, and shows Akbar. 

The action takes place in the palace courtyard. Akbar is seated on his 
throne surrounded by his bodyguards. The throne, which is bedecked with 
jewels and precious stones, is set on a platform under a tent supported 
with four decorative pillars. Other structural features of the tent, such 
as gold ornamented fences and richly embroidered red and blue velvet cur- 
tains, add to the splendor of the throne. The architecture is of Shah Jahan’s 
time, not Akbar’s. Akbar’s turban is covered with jewels, and he wears a 
gold brocaded lavender coat. His left hand holds a flower, the right rests 
ou his lap. On a lower platform or garden court officials and eminent nobles 
dressed in richly colored costumes stand arranged by rank. The carpet 
(or garden) has the floral design on a rose background with narrow blue 
borders. Below, farther down in the yard, on the grass, are barefooted 
women dancers shaking castanets to the beating of the drum and tam- 
bourines, and to the hand-clapping of a female chorus. 

On the lefthand folio, in the upper of four panels, under a covered plat- 
form is a group of eight musicians—five trumpeters, two drummers, and a 
cymbalist. Below is a group of two dancing dervishes, two sword-duelists, 
and two wrestlers. In the third panel are five richly harnessed Arab horses, 
each led by a groom, with three head-grooms at the head of the procession. 
The lowest panel shows a procession of five state elephants with highly 
embroidered coverings, their mahouts with hands raised in salute to Akbar. 
In the foreground are two royal standard bearers and musicians. 

In these two Plates the use of panels is distinctly a device of early West- 
ern Indian painting,*® which was carried thence into the earliest Rajput 
painting.*” 





86 Cf. W. Norman Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasitra, 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1934, Figures 1, 6, 13, 18, 19, et 


passim. 
87 Cf. W. Norman Brown, Ars Islamica, 4 (1937), Figures 13, 14 (facing 


p- 172). 
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IV. The Emperor Akbar on his Throne 














Illustrations to the Iqbal-Namahi Jahangiri 


III. Prince Dadnydl subdues an Intruder in the Royal Harem 


During the thirty-eighth year of Akbar’s reign, late one night after a 
festival at the palace, one of the lesser officials, being in liquor, intruded in 
the harem and attacked some of the women. He was found and subdued by 
Prince Dany4l, the third son of the emperor. The painting shows the Prince 
fighting with the intruder, while six of the Hindu, Abyssinian, and Turkish 
inmates (so designated in the text) armed with sticks, and Akbar himself 
with a drawn sword, rush to his aid. DanyAl is ready to use his gold-inlaid 
katar, a dagger with a heavy triangular blade. In order not to be struck 
in the dark by his father or by the women, he warns them by shouting that 
he has subdued the intruder. 

Around the border of the painting on three sides are the various private 
apartments surrounding the courtyard, within which no less than five thou- 
sand women dwelt at one time.** At the top, in the typical Rajput style, 
is shown the exterior of the harem with two towers and a central gate. 


IV. The Emperor Akbar on his Throne 


During the forty-first year of the emperor’s reign a blind man arrived at 
court who claimed that by putting his hand under his armpit and moving 
it he could produce not merely a sound but actually words, and could carry 
on conversation and recite poetry thus. (Boys in India frequently amuse 
themselves by making a noise in this fashion, but such a claim as this blind 
man’s is naturally unusual.) Akbar had him summoned to his presence to 
perform this feat. The man is shown in this picture, standing barefooted 
in Akbar’s presence, performing this act (by ventriloquism?). Although 
the scene is not a formal Darbar, Akbar is shown seated on a magnificent 
throne leaning against a brocade cushion. The back of the throne recalls 
the spired throne of personages in Jain paintings of the 13th century on.*° 
Above him is an umbrella sign of royalty, as in India from early times. 
This type of throne or seat and umbrella with curved stem is common in 
Indian paintings from the late 16th century on.‘° Behind the emperor 
stands a whisk-bearer, who is also barefooted. Two middle-aged court 
nobles are standing behind the performer, as though fascinated by the 
unusual performance. In their dress they imitate the monarch. The throne 
room, only part of which is shown in this picture, is carpeted with a long, 
narrow, rose rug in floral design with yellow-borders. The background of 
this painting, like that of the scene in the preceding plate, is painted in 
biack, 





* Vincent A. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1919, p. 359. 

*° Cf. W. Norman Brown, Kdlaka, Plate II et passim. 

““ Examples to be shown in an article by W. Norman Brown on “ Shaiva 
Paintings in the Early Western Indian Style,” to be published in the 
A. 0. Woolner Commemoration Volume. 
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ARABIC MAGIC BOWLS II: AN ASTROLOGICAL BOWL 


H. Henry SPoER 
New York City 


THE fdsa described here is the one referred to as No. IV in my 
previous article “ Arabic Magic Medicinal Bowls ” in this Journat.! 
It is of yellow bronze and of good workmanship. The letters are 
deeply and, on the whole, carefully incised. In some instances the 
words are, for lack of space, crowded together. Diacritical points 
are for the most part absent. The figures of the zodiac and planets 
are distinct and well engraved. Both the interior and exterior of 
the bowl are completely covered with inscriptions and the usual 
interlocking ornamentations.*? There are no magic letters or signs, 
nor does the Most High Name of Seven Symbols * or any of its 
symbols occur on it. The fasa has a diameter of 634 inches and a 
depth of 2 inches. The rim is about 14 inch wide. 


Maker. The inscription in the center of the bottom on the out- 
side of the tdsa states that “It was made by Ibrahim Nagqgis.” 
The absence of the article before Naqqas indicates that he was a 
Persian. This is also borne out by the Persian phrases which 
surround the maker’s name: 


May the world be the custodian of thy praise! 
According to thy wish may also be thy deed! 

May God be thy protector! 

May thy world be pleasing to the Lord of the Universe! * 


INTERIOR OF THE ?dsa. 


On the rim is the ‘dyatu ‘l-kursit (Sur. 2. v. 256) followed by 
Sur.® 108, to which ya fattah® ya rabb is added. Directly below 
the rim, along the top of the interior, is Sur. 48. vv. 1-5 to al-anhar. 





* Vol. 55. 237 ff. * Ibid. 237, 239. 5 Thid. 243. 

‘Translation by Prof. Chas. C. Torrey. I wish to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment here of the great help received from Prof. Torrey and Prof. 
Macdonald in the decipherment of certain words and phrases difficult to 
make out. And I also take this opportunity to thank Prof. Macdonald for 
his generosity in placing his Arabic library at my disposal. 

5 tasa has ’a‘atainéd kull kawtara inst. of ’a‘ataindka al-kawtara. 

° Throughout the inscriptions on this faésa there is a play upon the verb 
fatah and its nomina in its double meaning of “to open” and “to give 
victory,” etc. 
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The Moon-Stations al-mandzil.’ 


Below this inscription there are 27 small circles formed by a 
narrow ribbon, skilfully winding in and out, so as to produce a chain 
without beginning or end. All the circles are inscribed. With 


Interior of tasa IV. 


few exceptions, each inscription begins with one of the “ beautiful 
names” of Allah. The language of the inscriptions connects with 
the Qur’in but the phrases are not qur‘anic. 
1. Praise be to Thee! There is no God but Thou, O Lord of 
everything and its Inheritor! 





"Cf. J. Wellhausen: Reste Arabischen Heidentums, 2. ed. p. 210, note 3, 
re: moon-stations among the ancient Arabs. 
°JAOS 55. 249. 
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. O God of gods, the Exalted One! To Him belongs Majesty, 
. O God, the Praised One in all His work! 
. O Compassionate One of everything and its Compassionator! 
. O Living One! There is no duration of time in the con- 
tinuation of His kingship and its duration. 
. O Self-Existing One! Nothing escapes His knowledge or 
His Gentleness. 
. O Only One, the Enduring One, the First and the Last of 
everything ! 
. O Abiding One! There is no turning and no ceasing to 
His Kingship. 
. O Eternal One, without desire! And there is nothing like 
Him. 
. O Just One! There is neither anything to equal His judg- 
ing nor is there a possibility to describe Him. 
. O Great One! Thou art He who guideth ° the wise ones to as Mé 
describe His Grandeur. tdsa. 
. O Creator of Souls, without pattern, independent of any tion. 
other ! tasa 0 
. O Pure One! The Undefiled in His Holiness by any taint! Stein: 
. O Thou who art the Sufficient One of the believers because AL-Bi 
of what He has created of gifts of His grace! to the 
. O Unsullied One by any violence! Thou neither delightest drawi 
in it nor mixest Thyself in its workings.*° order 
. O Thou who art bands of auxiliaries to us, who has taken 24th | 
charge of the affairs of a people in mercy and knowledge! assign 
. O Most Bountiful One, the Lord of Benefices! Surely all which 
creatures (receive) from Him. tion 0 
. O Rewarder of the worshippers! All shall rise fully re- sumin 
stored, for the fear of Him and the desire of Him. editior 
O Creator of everything that is in the heavens and the numb 
earth, unto Him is its return! (cf. Sur. 28 v. 85) who ¥ 
. O Compassionate One of every distress and grief, its Libera- contin 
tor and its Refuge! medic 
. O Perfect One! Tongues cannot describe all the majesty 


of His kingdom and His power! . im 
ki 
Elemer 
13 ZI 
Sa 
ed. (n. 





® tasa has Id before tahtadi. 
10T.e. evil happens by His will but not by His good will and He does 
not allow it to pass into His works. 
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. O Creator of the marvels! He has not taken advice of a 
helper from among His creatures in their creation. 

. O Thou who knowest the unseen! There are no souls with- 
out His care. 

. O Forbearing One, Lord of Patience! There is nothing in 
His creation that is comparable to Him. 

. O Restorer of what He has devised,’ when the creatures 
shall appear at His call because of fear of Him. 

. O Laudable One, the Doer, the All-favorable One to all His 
creation by His kindness! 

. O Mighty One, the Unapproachable One, the One exalted 
over His command, and there is nothing besides His 
creation ! 


The circles are evidently intended to represent the moon-stations, 
as may be inferred from other astronomical representations on this 
tisa. There is however one difficulty which requires some explana- 
tio. While the Arabs count 28 moon-stations, there appear on this 
fisa only 2%. Al-Biriini*? states that the Hindus count 27. Already 
Steinschneider ** accepted 27 as the original number. Although 
Al-Bini ** says that the 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet correspond 
to the exalted number of the 28 moon-stations, there appear in the 
drawing of the da@ira*® only 27 stations, but the 28 letters, in the 
order of the hurif al-gummal, are used in such a way that the 
24th station al-fargh al-muqaddam has the two letters dal and ha’ 
assigned to it. In consequence of this, the station al-ahbiya, to 
which the letter dal belongs, was omitted. However, in his explana- 
tion of the mandzil Al-Biini*® accounts for 28 stations. Is it as- 
suming too much to say that we have in Al-Buini’s d@ira (lithogr. 
edition) a reminiscence of the older, Indian conception of the 
number of moon-stations as 27, and that the maker of this fdasa, 
who was a Persian, followed the older Indian view which probably 
continued to be the guide in the making of utensils used for magico- 
medicinal purposes? The greater antiquity of the Indian dd’ira 





“T.e. the Judgment Day. 

“ kitdb al-tafhim li’awdail sind‘at al-tangim “ Book of Instruction in the 
Elements of Astrology,” text and trans. by R. R. Wright, § 164. 

“ZDMG@ 18. 118 ff. 

“Sams al-ma‘arif al-kubra, lith. ed. Cairo, 1322 a. H. part I p. 9. Printed 
ed. (n. d.), Cairo, Matba‘at Muhammad ‘Ali Sabih, p- 10. 
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would undoubtedly be considered to have its own peculiar mystic 
value and would therefore recommend itself to the adept. 
As the circles are not accompanied by hurif gummal, or by any 

















di’ira from Al-Bini’s Sams al-ma‘arif. 


sign or designation, the engraver would not be disturbed by having 
to account for 28 letters, each attached to its moon-station. He 
followed the old Indian design.’ It was, however, a different 





15 Tbid. part I p. 15/18. 1° Tbid. part I pp. 15 ff. / 18 ff. 

17 Modern tdsdt reveal at once that the makers had not the faintest idea 
that the circles represent moon-stations, or the cartouches the zodiac. All 
these have gradually degenerated into simple, though mysterious ornaments, 
and, so far as the maker is concerned, the number of these astronomical 
symbols depends primarily upon space and the commercial value enhanced 
by an increased number of these ornaments. One of my modern fdsdt has 
16 and another only 4 cartouches. But the original form and figure are 
retained, though by no fault of the maker, but by ancient and inviolable 


custom. 
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matter when Al-Bini had to account for 28 letters. He overcame 
the difficulty by referring to it in the text in its proper place.'® 

The order of the names of the moon-stations in the daira and 
text of Al-Biini, both lithographed and printed Cairo edition,’ 
and the list in the E'ncycl. of Islam practically agree up to No. 22, 
su'ida. There are a few minor differences. Al-Bini has for the 
first station the name Saratain while Tilimsaini’® and F. of J.?° 
have Saratan. ‘Tilimsani has for the eighth moon-station swma‘a, 
“lions,” and the #. of J. calls the eleventh moon-station zubra, 
neither name occurs elsewhere. Al-Bini and Al-Birini name the 
thirteenth station ‘awwd for sawwé in LE. of Islam. The arrange- 
ment of the remaining six names in Al-Bini’s daira differs greatly 
from that of the text, printed edition, #. of J. and Tilimsani. 
Also a few names occur only in Tilimsani and ZL. of J. Al-Bini 
and Tilimsani agree in the use of the names mugaddam and 
mu'ahhar, E. of I. has in their stead al-fargh al-awwal and al-fargh 
al-thant. Al-Birtini’* admits that both names are used to desig- 
nate the same m-stations, as well as risa for which £. of J. has 
batn al-hait. Tilimsani’s names for m-st’s No. 26 and 28, gawdza’, 
and nath, the name of a star in Aries, do not occur elsewhere. 
His order and list of names seems to have been derived from another 
source than that of Al-Bini while that of the LZ. of J. list is related 
to Al-Biini’s. The letters in Tilimsani’s list do not follow the 
system of the hurif gummal. 

The order of the mandzil al-gamar according to Al-Bini’s da’ira 
and text, the list in the #. of J. and Tilimsani. 


Al-B’s daira Al-B’s text Enc. of Islim Tilimsani 

. Saratain Saratain Saratan Saratan t 
. butain dabarin y 
. turaiya dabaran k 
. dabaran han‘a ] 
. haq‘a han‘a h dhira m 





** Reference may be made here to the fact that, according to the Gilga- 
mesh Epic, the Zodiac seems to have had only 11 pictures, as the shears 
of the Scorpion were regarded as being the Libra. Even in Plato’s time 
Greek astronomy knew only eleven pictures of the Zodiac. Libra was added 
later. Cf. Franz Boll: Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, 4th ed. pp. 7, 92. 

* Tbn al-Hagg al-TILIMSANI, Sumis al-anwdr wakuniz al-asrar al-kubra, 
Cairo, Matba‘at al-’Amira al-Sarafiyya (n. d.) p. 51. 

* Art: mandzil. 
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Al-B’s daira Al-B’s text Enc. of Islam Tilimsani 


. han‘a 

. gabha 

. dirt 

. natra 

. tarfa 

. haritain 

. sarfa 

- ‘awwa 

. simak 

. ghafr 

. zubana 

. tklil 

. galb 

. Sawla 

. balda 

. nawvim 

. suiida 

. dabih 

. mugaddam 
. mwahhar 


. bula' 


haq‘a 
dira 
natra 
tarfa 
gabha 


(Fy ty 


nawvim 
balda 
dabth 
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ahbiya 
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natra 
tarfa 
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mu’ahhar 
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gawae 


al-awwal 
{al-fargh 

al-thanr 
batn al-hiit 


butain 


nath 


. risa gh mwahhar 2 
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INSCRIPTION BETWEEN THE MooN-STATIONS AND THE TWELVE 
CARTOUCHES 


“O Victor, Lord of the mighty, the Strong One! Thou art He 
whom it is impossible to oppose. O Near One! The Exalted One 
over everything, Highest in respect of rank. O Holy One! The 
one pure of all evil. Nothing equals Him among His creation. 
O Near One! The Answerer of Prayer. The One who approaches 
closer than anything else in His nearness. O Creator of the crea- 
tures and their Restorer (to life) by His power, after their passing 
away! O Majestic One! The Great One above everything, and 
the Justice of His word and the Truth of His promise. O Praised 
One! Not even imaginary thoughts (can) approach every measure 
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of His praise and His glory. O Merciful One! The Forgiver, the 
Absolute Just One, Thou art He who filleth everything.” 


The Twelve Cartouches or Zodiac falak al-buriig.”* 


The twelve cartouches are in appearance exactly like those on 
tisa I, described in a previous article,?? with the difference that 
each one of those was designated by the name of one of the signs 
of the zodiac. Although no name is attached to any of the car- 
touches found on the ¢dsa described here, I feel confident that they 
are intended to represent the 12 signs of the zodiac. This view as 
to the character of the cartouches seems to me to be confirmed by 
the seven medallions, symbolizing the planets, which form the next 
circle. All the cartouches are inscribed. 


Inscriptions 


No. 1. The Basmallah. O God! Open to us the gates of Thy 
goodness, of Thy mercy and of Thy sustenance by Thy Grace and 
Longsuffering. O Most Merciful One of the merciful. “ And when 
they meet those who believe” (Sur. 2. v. 71) 


No. 2. Continues Sur. 2. 71 “they say: ‘We believe,’ but 
when one goes aside with another they say, ‘ We will talk to them 
of what God has opened unto you.” (Follows part of Sur. 2. 
v. 83) “but previously they had prayed for victory over those who 
disbelieved ” those who lay in wait for you. And if there is to you 

No. 3. “ An opening from God.” Perhaps that God will give 
the victory” (Sur. 5. 57). “And when they forgot what they 
were reminded of, we opened for them the gates of everything ” 
(Sur. 6.44). “ And wich Him are the keys of the unseen. None 
knows them ” (Sur. 6. 59) 

No. 4. Continues Sur. 6. 59 “save He.” “ And they magni- 
fied themselves against them. The gates of heaven shall not be 
opened to them” (Sur. 7%. 38). “ Upon Him is our reliance. 
0 our Lord! Open between us and our people in truth. Thou 
art the best of openers ” (Sur. 7. 87). “If the people of the town 
had only believed ” (Sur. 7. 94) 





*t Al-Biriini, op. cit. 159 says that the common people call gemini al-gawza 
inst. of al-taw’aman; virgo al-sunbala inst. of al-adra’; sagittarius al-qows 
inst. of er-rdmi; pisces al-hit inst. of al-samaka; aquarius al-deli inst. of 
sakib al-ma’. 


* JAOS 55. 250 f. 
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No. 5. Continues Sur. 7. 94 “and had shown godly fear, we 
would have opened up for them blessings from the heavens and 
from the earth.” “If ye desire an opening, an opening has now 
come unto you; but if ye desist, it is better for you” (Sur. 8. 19), 
“And when they opened their goods” (Sur. 12. 65) 

No. 6. Continues Sur. 12. 65 “they found their possessions.” 
“ And asked for an explanation; and every rebel tyrant was dis- 
appointed ” (Sur. 14 18). If (law) “we had opened for them a 
door with grievous punishment ” (Sur. 23. 79), “until Yagug and 
Magug are let out, and from every sand-drift” (Sur. 21. 96) 

No. 7%. Continues Sur. 21. 96 “they shall run forth.” “ Until 
we opened for them a door of grievous punishment, then they were 
in despair ” (Sur. 23. 79). “ Open between me and them an open- 
ing and rescue me and those of the believers who are with me” 
(Sur. 26. 118). “And they shall say, ‘ When shall this opening 
be?’ (Sur. 32. 28). 

No. 8. Continues Sur. 32. 28 “If ye are truthful, say, On the 
Day of the Opening their faith shall not profit those who disbelieve, 
nor shall they be respited” (Sur. 32. 28f.). “Say, Our Lord 
shall assemble us together; then He shall open between us in truth, 
for He is the Opener, the Knowing One” (Sur. 34. 25). “ What 
God opens (Sur. 35. 2) 

No. 9. Continues Sur. 35. 2 to mankind of His mercy there is 
none to withhold it; and what He withholds there is no one who 
can send it forth after Him, for He is the Mighty, the Wise” 
(Sur. 35. v. 2). “And remember Ishmael and Elisha and Du!- 
Kifl, for all are of the best ones” (Sur. 38. v. 48). 

No. 10. Show favor to Him, O Mighty One! Possessor of 
Praise, the Helper,?* the Lord of Might; and to Him is the glory 
and the grandeur. His might does not change. How wonderful 
are (His) works! And the tongues cannot utter all His benefits 
and His glory. O my Sufficiency 

No. 11. In all my anxieties and afflictions, in every calamity; 
and my Answerer to every invocation! I ask of Thee, by the truth 
of these names, that Thou bless Muhammed and the family of 
Muhammed. And I ask of Thee 

No. 12. Faith and the highest degree of forgiveness in the 
present world and the hereafter. And that Thou turn away from 





237. e, al-qadrin; it might also be al-qadrib “the Near One.” 
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me injury, injustice of those who wish mischief against me; and 
that Thou turn away their hearts from the evil which they have 
kindled against what is good. O! there is no kingdom except 
Thine. 

The Planets al-kawakib al-saiyara 


Below the cartouches are the figurative representations of the 
seven planets,”* arranged in the Ptolemaic order, the sun being in 
the middle. The figures are separated from one another by short 
inscriptions. 

The broad human face, covered with a headdress, enclosing both 
sides of the face and forming a knob on the top of the head, repre- 
sents the Moon, al-gamr. To its left is a scribe with a stylus in 
his hand. This is Mercury, ‘ufdrid, in astrology al-mundfiq “the 
deceitful one.” Then follows a woman playing on a harp. Her 
hair is done up in two thick braids. This is Venus, al-zuhara, in 
astrology al-sa‘ad al-sagir “star of little good fortune.” Her 
neighbor is the rising sun. In front of it stands a lion. This 
combination is the Sun, al-Sams, in its manzil. This figure resem- 
bles one on a mirror reproduced by Reinaud.*® The Sun is followed 
by the figure of a man holding a staff or lance over his right 
shoulder. His left hand rests on what appears to be a large jar, 
but in view of the fact that this is the image of Mars, al-mirrih, 
it is more probably a shield of which the lower part is not visible. 
This is not a usual representation of Mars. This planet exercises 
a sinister influence and is called in astrology al-nahs al-‘asgar, the 
star of “lesser misfortune ” in relation to Saturn, the star of pre- 
eminently sinister influence, al-nahs al-’akbar. Upon Mars follows 
Jupiter, al-mustari, enthroned, holding in his left hand what appear 
to be two sticks laid across one another, perhaps thunderbolts. 
Jupiter is known in astrology as al-sa‘ad al-akbar wa yadall ‘ala 
al-salah, the star “of greatest happiness that leads unto peace.” ¢ 
And finally there is Saturn, al-zuhal, having the figure of a man 





**When the sun and moon were first counted with the planets, probably 
to make up the “ perfect ” number seven, is not known. This combination 
existed already in 650 B.c., ef. Boll, op. cit., p. 4. 

* Description des monumens musulmans du cabinet de M. le duc de 
Blacas, vol. II, plate X. 

*Tilimsani, op. cit. 50. The characteristics of the planets and their 
indications are described by Al-Biriini, op. cit. §§ 396 to 431; Al-Bini, 
op. cit. 50; Al-Qazwini, ‘Agdib al-mahliqat, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 22 ff. 
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with six arms, resembling the many-armed Siva. He is seated in 
the manner of a Buddha. In his upper right hand he holds an 
object resembling a spearhead or a pointed bud of a flower. In the 
corresponding left hand he holds an object of a triangular form 
with a rounded top. From his second arm there seems to flow a 
stream of water, while the hand of the corresponding left arm holds 
an object of a triangular form on a long stem. The remaining two 
arms hold nothing in their hands. The two sets of lower arms are 
attached to the middle of the body. This figure resembles funda- 
mentally the representation of the Moon in its domicile saratin, 
cancer, as it appears on Reinaud’s mirror." There, a human head, 
enclosed in a crescent, is substituted for that of the crab, whose 
six stretched-out legs produce the same appearance as the six arm- 
like protuberances on the body of the human figure for Saturn on 
this tdsa. 

The human figures on the fdsa are engraved only to about the 
end of the rump. The figures of the planets on Reinaud’s mirror 
are represented as being in their domiciles, and where the con- 
junction is that of a representation of a human and animal figure, 
the person is depicted as being seated upon the animal (or as stand- 
ing behind it?) without showing the legs. The engraver of the 
tisa may have had before him a design similar to that on the mirror 
from which he copied such parts as he needed. As the human 
figures appeared as if squatting, he produced them in that form. 
In a book by Abu Ma‘Sar al-Balhi** we have a somewhat crude 
conventionalized representation of the figures of the planets in their 
buriig; here also only the upper parts of the human figures are 
depicted. This seems to point to a recognized tradition. 


Inscriptions between the Planets 


Saturn and Moon: “O God, I invoke Thee by Thy Name! * 
Moon and Mercury: This is a reminder! And verily, for those 
who fear God there is an excellent place to which to return, 





27 Cf. footnote 25. 

28 kitdd tali‘ al-mawlad li'l-rigal wa’l-nis@ ‘ala’l-burig wa tawali‘tha ‘ala 
talata wugih, Cairo, n. d. (printed at the expense of Séh ‘Abd al-Mun‘in, 
pp. 12; 15 et al. Another work by the same author: kitdb al-mhaqqiq 
al-mudaqqiq al-yundni al-failusif al-sahir bi'abi Ma‘sar al-Falaki al-kabir 
(Cairo, matba‘at al-Husainiya, n. d.) has the same kind of illustrations as 
the other book. 

2° Undoubtedly the Most High Name of Seven Symbols, cf. JAOS 55. 239. 
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Mercury and Venus: Gardens of Eden of which are opened the 

Venus and Sun: gates. (Sur. 38. vv. 49-50.) And those who 
disbelieve shall be driven 

Sun and Mars: unto Gehenna in troops. And when they arrive 
there, then shall be opened 

Mars and Jupiter: its gates. And its keeper shall say to them 
(Sur. 39. vv. 71.) Peace be upon you! *° 

Jupiter and Saturn: Ye have done well! Enter therefore into it 
to dwell there” (Sur. 39. v. 73). 


The Boss 


It seems to me, that the same intention is underlying the arrange- 
ment of the planets around the boss of this fasa that is found 
expressed in the appendix to the Talisman of the Woman who 
washes the Dead.** In it the seven planets are invoked to surround 
the subject of the invocation, so that he may be protected against 
violent death and every kind of evil. 


“The Sun is to his right and the Moon to his left; Venus before 
his face and Saturn behind his back, and Mars in front of him. 
Jupiter is looking toward him, Mercury is under his feet. He shall 
neither be killed nor taken prisoner. Neither adversity nor evil 
shall reach him ever.” 


The Boss is surrounded by the seven stydrat. It is inscribed 
with an invocation in favor of the one who, by means of this fasa, 
seeks a solution of his problems. The inscription is as follows: 


In the section opposite Saturn, zuhal: “O Living One! O Eternal 
One! O Lord of Majesty, and the Most Merciful One! O 
Lord, 

In the section opposite Mars, al-mirrith: I implore Thee by Thy 
known Name, The holy one, the one that promises happiness, 

In the section opposite Venus, al-zuhara: the blessed one, that Thou 
mayest forgive me my sins and judge my con- 

in the section opposite Mercury, al-‘utdrid : -dition, and give me vic- 
tory over my enemies. Have mercy upon us, O Merciful One 
of the merciful ones.” 





**The engraver’s eyes must have wandered from v. 71 to v. 73, with the 
result, that now the unbelievers are made welcome with the salutation 
reserved for believers, and are commended for having “done well”! 

* Winkler, op. cit. 11, 14, quoting Cod. Par. 2732 fol. 30a to 31b. 
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The astronomical character of the fasa is maintained throughout, 
The Boss represents the earth, the four divisions the four carding] 
points. It may also represent the inferior world and its four ele- 
ments fire, air, water and earth. It is surrounded by the planets, 
above which are the twelve cartouches symbolizing the 12 signs of 
the zodiac, and above these are the 27(28) moon-stations. The 
whole represents a kosmos of a geocentric conception, such as 
Ptolemy’s. 

EXTERIOR OF fdsa. 


The inscription on the underside of the rim is composed of 
surat 109; 112; 113 followed by the basmallah and the beginning 
of Sur. 114. 

The circular inscription below this one completes Sur. 114 and 
is followed by Sur. 110, the basmallah and “I have taught (or: 
known) evil and have wronged myself (cf. Sur. 3. v. 129) and 
confess my guilt. And forgive Thou me my sins, for in truth sins 
are forgiven” (cf. Sur. 39. v. 54). 

In the circular space below this one are the symbolical figures 
of the twelve zodiac signs. Only gadi, hamal and tér are accom- 
panied by their names. The figure of tér is that of the hump- 
backed cattle of Asia. Sagittarius is a minotaur. In front of 
Virgo, a squatting female figure, there are, standing upright, four 
separated stalks of wheat. The right arm of the figure is stretched 
across two of the stalks, thus creating the impression of a harpist 
playing upon a harp. This is actually the representation of Virgo 
on the mirror described by Reinaud.*? The Twins are of the 
Siamese kind. The figures are separated from one another by the 
“ Beautiful Names,” ** following the usual order. The Names are 
preceded by the basmallah and “ He is God; there is no other God 
but God, the Merciful.” The engraver has interpolated among the 
Names a few additional words and phrases. Thus in the space 
between al-hit and al-hamal the word féq is introduced between 
al-muta‘ali and al-barr. It may be a corrected mistake, as a line 
is drawn through it. At the end of the same section occurs the 
additional name al-mun‘im “the Generous One.” 

The enumeration of the Names continues in the circular inscrip- 
tion below this one. It begins with al-muntaqim “the Avenger” 





82 Op. cit., vol. II, plate X.—Venus plays the guitar, Winkler, op. cit., 10°. 
33 Some of the words are abbreviated in the text. Three of the divine 
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and, ending with the 99th Name al-sabir “the Patient One,” it is 
followed by “ There is nothing like Him; and He is the Hearer 
and the Seer. God doeth what He willeth, with power and wisdom, 
what He desireth. Basmallah. In the Name of God, in His Name 
of al-mubtadi” the Beginner (or: al-mabdi? the Creator), the 





Exterior of tasa IV. 


Lord of the future and the former life. He has no extreme or end. 
0, the high heavens! 

The astrological character of the fasa is maintained by twelve 
inscribed cartouches, like those on the interior wall of the fdsa, 
representing the zodiac.*** The inscription begins in the cartouche 





Names have been omitted: al-‘azim; malik al-mulk and al-mu‘ti. The name 
al-mubtadi or al-mabdi is new. 
*a See note 22. 
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formed in the space below the two figures taurus and gemini 
continuing in the regular order. 


1. taurus and gemini: “ Praise be to Him who is mighty over 
what He wishes, almighty. Praise be to God the praiseworthy King, 
the Possessor of the glorious Throne; Who doeth what He wisheth, 
the Lord of lords, and Causer °°” 

2. gemini and cancer: of the causes, and 
the Creator of the creatures. Praise be to Him who is mighty over 
what He wishes, almighty ; and the Mighty One of the mighty ones; 
the Victor of the victorious ; 

3. cancer and leo: And just in the Day of Judgment and 
Resurrection; God of gods, the Assembler of the Inevitable Day 
with fire; forgiving, merciful, knowing, thankful. And the praise * 
be to God 

4, leo and virgo: The Lord of the Worlds; and the praise be 
to God the praiseworthy King, the Possessor of the glorious Throne! 
He doeth what He willeth, the First and the Last, the Apparent 
and the Innermost, the Everlasting, who giveth sustenance to the 
creatures 

5. virgo and libra: And beasts. The Master of gifts. The 
Keeper-away of trials. O Thou, who healest the sick, and forgivest 
the sinners and pardonest those who are leading in the right way! 
And Thou lovest the upright, 

6. libra and scorpio: And Thou givest good tidings to those 
who repent, and concealest the sinners; and those who fear (God) 
are safe. Praise be to Thee! There is no God but Thou, the 
Merciful, the Protector, the Forgiver of sins and the concealer of 
faults. 

%. scorpio and sagittarius: Thankful, clement, knowing the 
bounds (of everything) and causing the seeds and trees to grow; 
and the Cleaver of the grains (cf. Sur. 6. v. 95). Thou art He to 
whom adoration is due, and the darkness of the night and the light 
of the day and the shining of the moon 

8. sagittarius and capricornus: And the rays of the sun finely 
spread out and holding the water. And Thou art He to whom 
there is no likeness of anything; and He is the Hearer, the Seer. 
And Thou art powerful over that! And 





88> Reading on tdsa looks like muslib, should be musabbab. 
34 tasa has al-hamdi i.e. waw inst. of simply damma. 
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9. capricornus and aquarius: Having witnessed, Thou art He 
who knoweth the hidden and the revealed and what is in the graves. 
Thou art He who pardoneth those who lead in the right way and 
who saveth after a man abandoneth his sins. 

10. aquarius and pisces: And God bless His creature, 
Muhammed, and his entire family; and (grant him) peace, much 
abiding and eternal peace. O God, grant forgiveness to the multi- 
tude of believing men and women, muslimin and muslimat. 

11. pisces and aries: The Merciful One directed Himself 
toward the Throne. O Mighty God, abiding in benefits, conquering 
enemies. The Merciful One, being gracious unto the khalifas, 
kind with His sustaining provision ; 

12. aries and tawrus: Known by His Graciousness, just in His 
judgment; learned in the mercy of the merciful ones; Seer of those 
who see; Forgiver of those who forgive. The Master of the 
prophets. 


The great popularity which astrology enjoyed during the early 
Christian centuries is demonstrated by an imaginary astrological 
dialogue between Plato and the Egyptian Peteésis written on 
papyrus, belonging to the 3rd century.*® Plato asks the question: 
“What is the case with these phenomina?” To which Peteésis 
answers: “ Listen! The sun is the right eye; the moon the left; 
the tongue, smell and hearing belong to Mercury; the viscera to 
Jupiter; the chest to Mars, the spleen to Venus, the kidneys to 
Saturn, the head to Aries, the neck to Cancer, the belly to Leo, 
the cheeks and loins to Virgo, the buttocks to Libra, the seat to 
Scorpio, the ... to Sagittarius, the nails to Capricorn, the calf of 
the leg to Aquarius, the extremities to Pisces.” It is noteworthy 
that in this planetary and zodiacal division of the body no mention 
is made of Mars and of the two zodiac signs Taurus and Gemini. 
Each astral body is assigned to only one part or member of the 
body with the exception of Mercury to whom the rule over tongue, 
smell and hearing is given, and of Virgo to whom the cheeks and 
loins are assigned. This is already an expansion of an earlier 
planetary division of the human body which, according to Boll,*° 





“Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Ryland’s Library, vol. II 
2f. 


** Franz Boll, op. cit. 138. 
11 
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goes back to Nechepso.** According to it Saturn rules head and 
neck, Jupiter the shoulders and the breast, Mars the diaphragm 
and the sinews, the Sun heart, lung and liver, Venus the vulva, 
Mercury the shanks and the knees, the Moon rectum and abdomen, 

In the course of time a more detailed division of the human body 
was recognized and, as a natural consequence, its distribution to the 
tule of the planets and the signs of the zodiac became still more 
detailed than in the earlier writings.** The writers, however, often 
differ as to the exact group of parts or single parts of the body to 
be thus assigned. The Arab period offers a good example of this 
development in the writings of Pseudo Magriti.*® 

Although faith in astrology and magic observances of various 
kinds had become a firmly established belief among Moslems, fos- 
tered by a flood of books dealing with these subjects, there was also 
strong opposition to these superstitious practices on the part of 
orthodox Islim.*° Thus ‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Isfahani in his atbdg 
ad-dahab opposed astrology in the words: “ People who praise and 
adore God do not pay homage to a belief in astrology.” ** Ibn 
Khaldiin declares it to be inimical to both religion and the State. 
The pretensions of astrologers are ridiculed even in popular writ- 


ings by facetious stories, as e. g. in the “ Story of the First Brother 
of the Barber” in the Arabian Nights.** The Séh, receiving in 
return for his good wishes for a happy marriage from the enraged 
bridegroom only vituperations, says serenely: “ Thy star does not 
suit her star. If thou wishest it, I will change for thee the horo- 
scope of thy marriage contract, so that thy star and hers may suit 
one another better.” An amusing anecdote is told about Abu 





87 Catalogus Codium Astrologorum Graecorum vol. VI 83, 9ff. For a 
complete list of references to classical and later literature dealing with 
astrology in one form or other see Boll, op. cit. 138 ff. 

8 Boll, op. cit. 138. 

8° Ghayet al-hakim wahaqq al-natigtain bil-taqgdim al-mansib ila ‘abi 
1-Qasim Maslama ibn Ahmad al-Magriti “ The Aim of the wise Man and of 
that which of the two Advantages is worthier of Precedence, attributed to 
Abu 1-Qisim ete.” ed. by Hellmut Ritter, vol. I Arabic text pp. 150f.; 
157 ff. 

*° Cf. Boll, op. cit. chapter III, Die Astrologie in Ost und West etc. 

“1 maqdma 23. p. 40, transl. by O. Rescher, Beitréige zur Magémen- 
Litteratur, Heft 7. 

42 Prolegomena, De Slane I. 232-240. 

48 Alf léla wa léla, Cairo ed., vol. I. p. 77. 
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Ma‘sar ** by a witty Mesopotamian judge.** Being once outwitted 
by an “impostor,” Abu Ma‘Sar cried out in great fury: “If I do 
not find out whence the impostor got his true forecasts, I shall go 
mad, shall tear up my books, declare that astrology is vanity.” 
The “impostor ” gave a satisfactory explanation and Abu Ma‘Sar’s 
amour-propre was saved, so that he could say with quiet satisfaction 
harag ‘annt. And then there is the very expressive current Arabic 
saying, evidently the fruit of bitter disappointment on the part of 
former guileless believers, kull munaggim kadib “ All astrologers 
are liars.” 





” The Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian Judge, being the first part of the 
Vishwar al-Muhaddarah or Jami‘ al-Tawdrikh of Abu ‘Ali Al-Muhassin 
al-Tanikhi, ed. and transl. by D. S. Margoliouth, pp. 1\\-277. 





THE WORDS san i fén shén IN THE INSCRIPTION ON 'THE 
NESTORIAN MONUMENT AT HSI-AN FU 


Rurvus SUTER 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE INSCRIPTION on the Nestorian Monument at Hsi-an fu 
the following passage occurs: K=—-FF SBA RRA 
AHfE Wo san i fén shén ching tsun Mi-shih-ho cht sui chén wei 
t‘ung jén ch‘u tat. It is a brief description of the Incarnation and 
means: “ Thereupon, our san i fén shén, the brilliant and reverend 
Messiah, veiling and hiding His true majesty, in the likeness of a 
man went forth into the world.” The words san 1 fén shén have 
not been translated here, as their ambiguity furnishes a problem 
which has divided the best authorities since the first translation of 
the tablet in 1625. 

The problem lies in the fact that, if certain of the proposed 
translations are correct, the words are compatible with Catholic 
teaching. If others are correct, san 1 fén shén state the doctrine 
wherein Nestorianism is traditionally supposed to have deviated 
from Catholic dogma. 

By way of introduction let us comment briefly on the nature of 
Nestorianism and the history of the Persians who carried it into 
China. For several centuries the leaders of thought of the ancient 
church in the Roman Empire were concerned with elaborating an 
unambiguous and precise conception of Christ, whom they regarded 
as God and man. The church at three ecumenical councils— 
Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), and Constantinople (553)— 
established a particular dogma. At these same three convocations 
a Cilician named Nestorius (d. circa 451) was condemned. This 
Nestorius, it was alleged, taught that in Christ were two persons, 
one divine and one human, brought into union with each other 
merely in the performance of psychological acts. The authorita- 
tive doctrine, on the other hand, which was defined the more 
clearly by being brought into contrast with this divergent state- 
ment, was that while in Christ two natures or substances existed, 





1 Variétés sinologiques, No. 7, Table xxii, col. 4, to table xxiii, col. 2 
(all references to Var. sin. are to Havret’s masterful study, La stéle 
chrétienne de Si-ngan-fow). 
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one divine and one human, these were moulded, in an ontological 
sense, into one person, so that it was accurate to say that God was 
born of a woman. Since the publication in 1910 of a copy of an 
ancient Syriac version of Nestorius’s Book of Heraclides, which 
had been lost in Europe, some doubt has been cast on the justness 
of this condemnation of Nestorius. The Greek word hypostasis, 
the equivalent of the persona of the Latin Fathers, which has come 
into English as Person, is apparently used by Nestorius in an older 
sense of “ nature” or “ substance.” His dictum, accordingly, that 
in Christ were two hypostases may not have differed from the 
Catholic doctrine, and the conflict between the ecumenical councils 
and Nestorius may have been verbal. (See the last paragraph of 
my Conclusion. ) 

However this may be, the church of Persia, or the Syriac church, 
so called because it used the classical Syriac in its rituals and 
sacred writings, in 483 rejected formally the decisions of the coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon and deliberately espoused the teach- 
ings which Nestorius had championed. Its action is not surprising 
since the Christian communities in the region between the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris had long been well disposed towards Nes- 
torianism, not only in the area under the sovereignty of the Per- 
sian Sassanids, but also in Edessa, the modern Urfa, then under 
Roman control, where a famous theological school was the prin- 
cipal seat of Nestorian learning in the Roman Empire until the 
emperor Zeno closed it in 489. At another school, in Nisibis, sub- 
ject to the Persians at this time, Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), 
who was the originator of the doctrine of Nestorius, was held in 
extreme veneration. The result was that before the end of the 
fifth century the bishop of the Sassanid metropolis, Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, declaring himself patriarch of the East, along with the 
whole Persian church entered into permanent schism from Rome. 

While more than a century was passing, the Syriac Christians 
alternately suffered persecution and patronage from the priests of 
the state Zoroastrian cult, according as the political expediencies of 
the Sassanid kings dictated. Finally, when the Arabs, bringing 
Islam, conquered the whole region, many of the Persian Christians 
sought safely in flight. One party, led by the monk Olopén, 
‘scaped into China. This group in 635 established the community 
afterwards celebrated in the inscription on the Nestorian Monu- 
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ment at Hsi-an fu, then Ch‘ang-an, the capital of the T'ang 
dynasty. In 762 the patriarch of the East moved to Baghdad, 
which had been established as the seat of the more tolerant and 
enlightened Abassid caliphate. There the Nestorians enjoyed ex- 
traordinary favor from the Moslem rulers, and missions to China, 
traversing the land routes on either side of the Tien range, were 
probably quite numerous. The Nestorian Monument was erected 
nineteen years later (781) under the patriarchate of Hananishu. 


PROPOSED TRANSLATIONS OF san 1 fén shén 


1. Translations compatible with Catholic Doctrine, and rendering 
fén shén as a noun 


We now return to the words san 1 fén shén. The oldest extant 
translation (of 1625), which has already been mentioned, is in 
Latin and is preserved in Rome. It is the work either of Father 
Nicolas Trigault (1577-1628), probably the first European to see 
the tablet, or of Father Jacques Rho (1593-1638), whose penman- 
ship, if not authorship, is evidenced in the manuscript.* Here fén 
shén is taken as a single expression, a noun meaning “ part,” and 
san 4 as a compound noun meaning “ Three and One,” a reference 
to the Trinity. San i is rendered as an adjective phrase modifying 
fén shén. The passage as a whole reads: “ Then behold, a part of 
our Three and One, the noble and great Messiah, hiding His true 
majesty, from one generation was born.” ® 

Several other early translations exist. Among them the first 
printed one, in French, is of about a quarter of the total inscrip- 
tion. It appeared in 1628.4 While the meaning it extracts from 
our sentence is essentially the same as that of the Trigault or Rho 





2A. ©. Moule, Christians in China before the Year 1550, London, 1930, 
pp. 33-34, footnote no. 10. 

* Var. sin., No. 20, p. 67, last paragraph: “Tune ecce nostri Trini et uni 
pars nobilis et magnus Messias, abscondita vera majestate, ex una genera- 
tione natus est.” 

‘ Op. cit., No. 12, pp. 326-327, footnote 3. Reference to: Inscription d’un 
marbre gravé l’an de N.S. 382 (782) en la province de Xansi au royaume 
de la Chine et découvert le 23-e d’Aoft 1625 (in Advis certain d’une plus 
ample decouverte du Royaume de Catai. Avec quelques autres particu: 
larités notables de la Coste de Cocincina et de l’Antiquité de la Foy chre- 
tienne dans la Chine Tirées des lettres de PP. de la compagnie de Jésus 
de l’Anée 1626, Paris, 1628, beginning with p. 20. Bibl. nat. 0? m. 3). 
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version, there are some differences in grammatical interpretation. 
San is read as an adjective modifying fén shén, and the whole ex- 
pression san fén shén is related to i as an adjective phrase. Our 
sentence thus becomes: “Then One of three Persons called Mes- 
siah covered His true majesty, and making Himself a man, went 
into the world.” ® 

The earliest complete printed translation, in Italian, appeared 
in Rome in 1631 ® and it renders san 1 fén shén as does the French 
version.” 

If we cross the centuries, we come in modern times to a transla- 
tion by a Japanese scholar, P. Yoshio Saeki (1881-), who follows 
the ancient renditions. For him san is a noun, “ Trinity,” and as 
an adjective phrase modifies i fén shén: “Of Trinity, one 
Person.” § 

The significant point about these early translations and that of 
Saeki is that they treat fén as part of a noun, and they represent 
unambiguously the words san i fén shén as a reference to the Logos 
who becomes incarnate. Nothing suggestive of the Nestorian 
heresy is in these renditions, in the sense that in Christ were two 
persons, a divine and a human. Nor is there any intimation of 
another doctrine, occasionally attributed to the Nestorians (not to 
Nestorius himself), that in the sufferer on the cross were all three 
Persons of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


2. Translations compatible with Catholic Doctrine, rendering fén 
as a verb 


Another type of translation is compatible with Catholic dogma. 
An interesting example is in the work of the Jesuit father, Michel 





°Op. cit., No. 20, p. 73, article 26, 27: “ Adone une des trois personnes 
nommée Messia couvrit sa véritable Majesté et se faisant homme vint au 
monde.” 

* Op. cit., No. 12, p. 43, footnote 1. Havret speaks of a copy at the library 
at Zi-ka-wei. The title is: Dichiaratione di vna pietra antica, scritta e 
scolpita con l’infrascritte lettere, ritrouata nel Regno della Cina. It is 
bound in with the Lettere annve del Giappone degl’ anni MDCXXV, 
MDCXXVI, MDCXXVII, 1632. Cordier (Bibl. sin., col. 325) mentions a 
French translation. 

"Op. cit., No. 20, p. 79, article 3. “ Allhora vna Persona diuina della 
Santissima Trinita, chiamata il Messia, ristringendo e coprendo la sua 
Maesta, accommodandosi alla natura humana, si fece huomo.” 

*P. Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Monument in China, London, 1916, p. 163, 
line 24; p. 190, line 12. 
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Boym (1612-1659). Boym prepared a Latin version of our in- 
scription for Father Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680), volcanolo- 
gist, mathematician, Egyptologist, orientalist, and inventor of the 
stereoptican, who was anxious to prove the orthodoxy of the East 
Syriac Christians. Kircher printed Boym’s translation with a 
paraphrase.® In this version there is a new interpretation. Fén is 
read as a verb, and shén as the reflexive object of this verb. Other- 
wise the translation does not differ basically from its predecessors, 
San is treated as an adjective phrase modifying 1, and 7 is regarded 
as the subject of fén. The rendering is: “One of three Persons 
communicated Himself to the most brilliant and venerable Messiah 
. as a man He entered the world.” 7° 

Afterwards a Catholic apologetic writer and orientalist, Eusebius 
Renaudot (1648-1720), used this very Boym-Kircher translation 
to prove that the Syriac Christians at Ch‘ang-an were guilty of the 
Nestorian heresy! In so doing he was the first scholar to suppose 
that the tablet contained an allusion to the peculiarly Nestorian 
conception. The fact is that the Boym version of the sentence, 
which states that one of three Persons communicated Himself to 
the Messiah, might imply the “ indwelling” of the Logos in the 
man Jesus Christ as a separate divine self united loosely with the 
human self, which doctrine was traditionally regarded as the teach- 
ing of the Nestorians. The sentence, however, need not be inter- 
preted this way, if read without preconceptions. The paraphrase, 
moreover, certainly does not have this shade of meaning. We are 
probably justified in asserting with Havret *! that Renaudot’s theory 
was not supported by the evidence he had, although this of itself 
does not necessarily imply that Renaudot’s theory was incorrect. 
(See below Section 3.) 

Shortly after the appearance of Boym-Kircher version, Father 
Joseph Henri de Prémare (1666-1736) suggested that fén is a 





® Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu China monumentis, qva sacris qua pro- 
fanis, nec non variis nature & artis spectaculis, aliarumque rerum memora- 
bilium argumentis illustrata, Amstelodami .. . 1667, pp. 22-28. 

1° Op. cit., p. 23, col. 1, line 13: “ Personarum trium una communicavit 
seipsam clarissimo venerabilissimoque Mixio . . . simul homo prodiit in 
saeculum.” The paraphrase (p. 29, paragraph iii) runs: “Tune una de 
Divinis personis sanctissimae Trinitatis dicta Messias restringendo tegen 
doque Majestatem suam, & se humanae naturae accommodando homo factus 
est.” Cf. Var. sin., No. 20, p. 36, starting with 5th line. 

11 Var. sin., No. 20, p. 36, paragraph 2. 
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transitive verb and shén its object, but not grammatically reflexive. 
The subject of fén, instead of being 7, is san 1 taken together as 
“Threefold Unity,” an allusion to the idea that although in the 
Godhead are three Persons they constitute one Substance. Our 
passage would then read: “ Threefold Unity separated off a 
a il ; 

James Legge gives the same rendering. He remarks: “I must 
take fén shén actively as expressing the act of the Tri-une.” His 
version, accordingly, is: “ Hereupon our Tri-une (Eloah) divided 
His Godhead, and the illustrious and admirable Messiah, veiling 
His true majesty, appeared in the world as a man.”** He con- 
tinues: “The peculiar dogma of Nestorius underlies the expres- 
sion . . . the dogma of two persons in Christ... .” What Legge 
means by this remark is not clear, but possibly the passage sug- 
gests to him, as it did to Renaudot, the idea of the “ indwelling ” 
in the man Jesus Christ of the Logos. Elsewhere Legge says that 
at the place in the tablet where an unambiguous reference to the 
East Syriac Christology would naturally have been expected (fén 
shén) “the great crux of the Nestorian doctrine was avoided, and 
very wisely avoided by those who composed the Inscription.” ™* 

The translation of Father Henri Havret belongs to this second 
type. He gives a reason for rendering san and 1 together as 
“Threefold Unity ” or “ Trinity.” The author of the inscription, 
he says, used an expression already found in the native Chinese 
histories, although without the distinctive Christian flavor. He 
points to an example in the Shih cht, and defends his interpreta- 
tion of this example by another example from the K‘ang-hsi dic- 
tionary.*® 

Of more interest for our purpose is Havret’s reason for reading 
jen shén as a verb. The expression means, he says, “was, as it 
were, multiplied,” and the words, with this signification, were in 
common use among the Buddhists, for whom they were an allusion 
to a process also known among the ancient Catholic Fathers, 
“multilocation,” the supernatural presence of a body or spirit at 





“ 


“Op. cit., No. 20, p. 37, beginning with line 17: “... notre Unité Trine 
sépara une personne, afin qu’elle fat l’adorable Messie et . . . qu’elle naquit 
semblable aux hommes.” MHavret refers to: Lettres édifiants, éd. Aimé- 
Martin, Tom. III, p. 584. 

* J. Legge, The Nestorian Monument at Hsi-an Fi, London, 1888, p. 5. 

“ Op. cit., p. 42. 

* Var. sin., No. 20, p. 15, last paragraph and footnote. 
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different places at the same time.*® Our four words Havret trans- 
lates: “ Trinity was, as it were, multiplied ”—then the rest of the 
sentence: “the illustrious and venerable Messiah, veiling and 
hiding. . . . [ete.]” 7 

One more example of this second style of translation is that of a 
recent Chinese scholar, Ignatius Ying-ki. Ying-ki sees in the pas- 
sage a meaning too perfectly in accord with Catholic teaching. “It 
was then,” he reads, “ that our Messiah, who is a person proceeding 
forth from the Trinity and who is the object of the veneration of 
the Luminous (i.e. Religion), having concealed His true majesty, 
became man and entered this word.” ** 


3. Translations not compatible with Catholic Doctrine, rendering 
shén as a participial adjective 


The third and final type of translation differs radically from 
everything which has preceded, not only in respect of the gram- 
matical interpretation of san 1 fén shén, but especially in regard to 
the meaning extracted. Alexander Wylie offers two translations, 
one less, the other more, literal. In the former, fén is taken as a 
participial adjective meaning “ divided ” and modifying san 1, or 
rather standing to san 7 in the relation of attribute complement to 
subject; shén is an adverbial phrase qualifying fén. The less 
literal translation as a whole is: “ Trinity being divided in nature, 
the illustrious and honorable Messiah. . . . [etc.]” ?® 

At first this version does not appear to differ from that of Legge 
or Havret; but in the more literal rendering, although shén re- 
mains an adverbial phrase modifying fén, san i, taken together, and 
fén both qualify “ Messiah”: “Our Triune, Divided-in-nature, 
Illustrious and Honorable Messiah.” *° In this rendering the mean- 
ing is commendably unambiguous and precise. It is explicitly 





1° Op. cit., pp. 38 (last paragraph) 39. 

17 Op. cit., p. 35, small type at head of text: “Cependant notre Trinité 
s’est comme multipliée, l’illustre et vénérable Messie, voilant et cachant 
son auguste majesté, se rendant tout semblable aux hommes, est venu en 
ce monde.” 

18“ A New English Translation of the Nestorian Tablet,” Bulletin of the 
Catholic University of Peking, No. 5, Oct., 1928, p. 91 f. 

19 A, Wylie, “On the Nestorian Tablet of Se-gan Foo,” JAOS 5 (1856). 
281, line 10 (reprinted from the North China Herald, No. 283, Dec. 29, 
1855). 

20 Op. cit., p. 325, line 26. 
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stated that the Messiah is “ divided-in-nature,” by which Wylie 
intends to express the idea of the two persons in Christ, divine and 
human, attributed to the Nestorians. But he is confused in his 
theology, since he says “ nature ” instead of “ person,” whereas the 
orthodox Catholic view was, and is, that Christ was divided in 
nature. Furthermore, the notion, which we have mentioned once 
before, that for the Nestorians the sufferer on the cross was iden- 
tical with all three Persons of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, is implied, though not explicitly stated, for strictly speak- 
ing in the Nestorian inscription no mention of the Crucifixion 
occurs. Wylie’s rendering, thus, certainly is not compatible with 
Catholic doctrine. 

The interpretation of fén shén by Edouard Chavannes and Paul 
Pelliot falls into this third group. Their argument for treating fén 
as a participial adjective modifying shén is, first, that in a Mani- 
chaean text the expression F.ZpjH wu fén ming shén occurs, 
which in its context plainly means “five divided luminous 
bodies.” *. While it is not clear why this parallel should be de- 
cisive and the Buddhistic parallel of Havret should not be, their 
second argument leaves no room for doubt. It is that previously 
in the Nestorian inscription itself is the passage: ML=—H>H wo 
san + miao shén,?* which cannot mean anything other than “ the 
mysterious body (or person) of our san 1,” and since the parallel 
construction is common in old Chinese, it is inevitable that the fén 
shén, being parallel with miao shén, should read, “the divided 
body.” Chavannes and Pelliot render our passage: “The divided 
body of our Threefold Unity, the brilliant and venerable Mes- 
siah.” 2° These two authors, accordingly, attach a Nestorian value 
to the words fén shén, and again, like Wylie, they see in the words 
an allusian to what could be construed as patripassianism, if there 
were any mention of the Crucifixion in our tablet. 

The most recent translation which has yet appeared is that of 
Arthur Christopher Moule. He follows Chavannes and Pelliot.** 





*1. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, “ Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine,” 
JA 10¢ sér., Vol. 18, 1911, p. 513, footnote. 

Var. sin., No. 7, Table xvi, col. 4, to table xvii, col. 1. 

*° Un Traité Man., p. 514, “le corps divisé de notre Unité trine, le brillant 
et vénérable Messie.” 

** A.C. Moule, Christians in China before the Year 1550, London, 1930, 
p. 36, last paragraph. 
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CoNCLUSION 


We may be convinced, in view of the parallel between wo san i 
miao shén and wo san i fén shén pointed out by Chavannes and 
Pelliot, that the fén shén in the latter expression should be read 
“ the divided person,” and that the passage therefore really contains 
a reference to the Nestorian doctrine of the two persons, divine and 
human, in Christ. We may object, however, to the further implica- 
tion of the Wylie-Chavannes-Pelliot rendering, that the “ divided 
person ” was the divided person of the “ Threefold Unity ”—in 
other words that Christ was the whole Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Our objection might be for two reasons: first, that 
this idea must result in patripassianism, as soon as the Christ is 
pictured as suffering, an idea which has not commonly been asso- 
ciated with Nestorianism; and second, that the implication of 
patripassianism can easily be avoided, simply if the “in” in 
“ Three in One ” be changed to “’s.” If this change were made, the 
Chavannes-Pelliot translation would read: “The divided person 
of our ‘One of Three,” namely, of the Son, who is one of the 
three Persons of the Trinity. The Nestorianism would still re- 
main in the more usual acceptation of the term, but the added alle- 
gation of what, to the orthodox Christian, must seem a vastly more 
intolerable distortion of doctrine, would vanish. 

This alternative reading, however, will lead us off on the wrong 
path, for we have evidence from elsewhere that the Nestorians, 
and particularly the Nestorians who wandered eastward from Persia 
in the latter part of the eighth and the ninth century, spoke in 
terms of patripassianism. For this evidence we must travel from 
Hsi-an to St. Thomas’s Mount, near Madras, in southeast India. 
There an inscription on a cross discovered in 1547 contains the fol- 
lowing words, according to the translation of Arthur Coke Burnell: 
[In Syriac] “Let me not glory except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”; [in Pahlavi] “ Who is the true Messiah and God 
above and Holy Ghost.” > Here we certainly have the same identi- 
fication of Christ with the other two Persons of the Trinity which 
we found suggested by the Wylie-Chavannes-Pelliot rendering of 
the passage on the monument at Hsi-an fu, and if previously we 
had doubts about the patripassianism of the East Syriac Christians, 





234. ©. Burnell, “On some Pahlavi inscriptions in South India” 
(reprinted with additions), Indian Antiquary, Vol. 3, 1874, p. 314. 
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we can entertain them no longer. Athelstan Riley, in the article 
about Nestorians in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11-th ed.), not 
only speaks of the “semi-patripassianism ” in the Indian inscrip- 
tions (he refers to an earlier translation of Burnell), but of the 
semi-patripassianism “which marked the Nestorian teaching.” 

Riley is conservative, using the term semt-patripassianism and 
speaking only of apparent identification of the sufferer on the cross 
with the three Persons of the Trinity. In this his instinct is sound. 
The Nestorians, who wished to emphasize the presence of a divine 
as well as human person in Christ, could have used simply the lan- 
guage of patripassianism for rhetorical purposes, to make emphatic 
to the utmost the full significance of their attribution of divinity 
to Christ. They need not have held literally, as an article of theo- 
logical dogma, that the first Person of the Trinity suffered with 
the incarnate Logos on the cross.?° 

One point remains to be mentioned. In view of the doubts 
which have been cast on the justness of Nestorius’s condemnation, 
since the re-appearance in the west of his Book of Heraclides, is it 
accurate to translate fén shén as “ divided person”? Could Wylie 
have accidentally been correct in reading “divided in nature”? 
Venance Grumel,?’ in a study in the theology of Babai the Great 
Patriarch of the East from about 590 until 628 (thus until within 
seven years of the time when Olopén and his group started for 
China), claims that, although in their own technical vocabulary 
the East Syriac Christians did indeed, like the Catholics, say that 
in Christ are two natures and one person, they meant by “ nature ” 
precisely what the Catholics meant by “person.” Perhaps the 
wise course, until scholars agree on what the Nestorians meant, is 
to translate fén shén as “ divided hypostasis,” or “divided qniimé 
(the Syriac equivalent for hypostasis).” What “divided gniimé ” 
means could be left for the students of East Syriac Christian 
doctrine to determine. 





** Burnell says (op. cit., p. 314): “This statement appears to be intended 
to contradict the Manichaean doctrine that the crucified Messiah was the 
son of a poor widow, and not Jesus.” One must confess to some bewilder- 
ment at the attitude of the Nestorians. In India they were anxious to 
insist that the crucified Messiah was God, in the fullest sense of the term. 
In Europe, on the other hand, they objected to the Catholic idea that God 
was born of a woman, and took pains to avoid what seemed to them a 
blasphemy by positing the dual personality of Christ. 

*V. Grumel, “ Un Théologien Nestorien, Babai le Grand,” Echos d’Orient, 
Constantinople, beginning with 26th yr., no. 130, April-June, 1923, p. 153. 





NOTES ON THE ARAMAIC CONTRACT PUBLISHED 
BY BAUER AND MEISSNER? 


CHARLES C. ToRREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE FOLLOWING notes were originally intended to be sent to 
Professor Bauer, but were laid aside because of his untimely death 
in March, 1937. It is in expanded form that they are now offered 
for publication. 

The document, in 19 lines, is written on the two sides of a badly 
damaged sheet of papyrus. The script is generally legible where 
it is preserved, but the interpretation is difficult at many points. 
The editors have deciphered and explained the document so admir- 
ably and so completely that it is almost impossible to add any 
useful comment. The publication includes two photographed plates 
and a table showing the very interesting forms of the letters. 

1. The contract concerns a lease of land under cultivation in 
the vicinity of Memphis.2, The main features of the transaction 
are clearly set forth, but a few minor difficulties remain. The two 
technical terms in line 15 present an especially interesting problem. 
The one, deciphered by the editors as either 45 or tH5, denotes 
gain of some sort accruing to (7) the lessee of the field; the other, 
read as either 21M or 313, denotes loss of some sort falling upon 
(?y) the owner. The editors saw in the former word nothing 
Semitic and rendered it doubtfully by “ Extraabgabe(?),” referring 
to the (apparent) occurrence of the same word in line 12, where a 
preliminary payment of two shekels is recorded. For the other 
word the equally doubtful rendering “ Schuld(?)” is proposed. 

I would offer the reading 185, which, as far as the photograph 
can show, is preferable to either of those proposed. Every portion 
of the 3 can be seen, and the form is in all respects typical. The 
long vertical line which runs across it does not look like 3; it is 





1 Hin Aramiischer Pachtvertrag aus dem 7. Jahre Darius I, Von Hans 
Bauer und Bruno Meissner, Sitzuwngsber. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
Berlin, 1936, pp. 414-24, with two plates. 

* The editors read the name as *\), but the shaft of the first letter (the 
head is missing) suggests rather %; compare the example two lines below. 
May it not even be possible to read [“I5)%, by supposing the stem of a ® 
to have been destroyed by the crack in the papyrus? 
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probably a mere smudge, as the editors regarded it when they 
proposed t as the final consonant. What is more important, the 
reading as nun ignores the stroke which appears plainly just after 
the &. 2822 (evidently a conventional term) is good Aramaic, 
however it may be interpreted, and a good example of an Aramaic 
compound. It might be noun with attributive adjective, meaning 
simply “agreement ” (cf. IM8 M5, etc); or even abbreviation of 
the phrase #77 38 “t O53, “according as it prospers,” which might 
naturally apply to this variety of speculation, in which the success 
of the venture is largely dependent on the unpredictable forces of 
nature. The term would then have some such meaning as “ favor- 
able agreement ” or “ promising venture.” 

The other term, corresponding antithetically to 35, is certainly 
written 318, not 21M. The whole word is very distinct on the 
papyrus, with no sign of fading or erasure, and the first letter is a 
typical ¥. The stroke on the right ends clearly below, just as the 
reed pen finished it. The doubtfully supposed “ Biegung nach 
links” is the discoloration of the papyrus which appears in pre- 
cisely the same form before the foot of the next-following letter, 
the}. The root 313 is well attested in Syriac, but has not hitherto 
been found in Western Aramaic. The best illustration is from the 
Arabic, in which several stems and derivatives of the root denote 
misfortune, disaster, calamity, etc. The Syriac verb, with the 
meaning “approach, arrive, meet,” stands close to the Arabic, 
“befall, reach, hit,” and it is easy to see how the Aramaic 21% 
came to designate an ill turn of fortune. 

Note that in line 15, 9?) 313) 30D 37 Msi, the two nouns 
are in the absolute state, not definite. This is a contract according 
to which the resulting crop of grain * is to be shared equally by 
owner and lessee. Is the latter here guaranteed against eventual 
loss: “ You have a fair bargain, and any loss (catastrophe) falls 
ome”? The text in line 12, where the payment of 2 shekels is 
mentioned, || ¥ *}DD °7PM IMD %7 INI, is almost certain; and 
the unknown word seems here to mean “ contract fee,” the 2 shekels 





*The variety of grain is specified, but the reading is uncertain. The 
editors read “"“{W (constr. plur.) in line 6, but have no explanation of the 
word. Is not the true reading “"())¥V in line 6, and “"[DW] in line 13? The 
scribal error in the former case, the extra *, is very easily accounted for; 
Dand}, in this alphabet, may be practically identical; and “ barley ” is the 
grain by far most often mentioned in the Egyptian papyri. 
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sealing the bargain; but the explanation of the technical terms in 
the two lines must be left to those who are more familiar than | 
with such transactions. 

2. The editors of the document hesitate strangely over the word 
$3 at the end of line 5. They render, with a query, “ in richtiger 
Weise(?),” and say of the word that its form is “nicht ganz Klar; 
vermutlich wird es eine femininische Form im Stat. absol. sein, 
wofiir im Syrischen dann ein scheinbarer Stat. constr. eintritt,” 
etc. (p. 418). But this is merely an unexpected example of the 
typical Aramaic adverb (which the grammarians have been slow 
to give its full due), namely the fem. absol. form of the adjective. 
There are similar examples in Biblical Aramaic, thus in Dan.: 
N7y, NSIS, AVN, SPINS; also in the Elephantine papyri: 8?y, 
NM, 89D,4 8M19(!). 

An important further example, if I am not mistaken, is to be 
found in the word 7M (recognized as an adverb) at the end of 
the second line of the Carpentras Aramaic inscription (CIS, 141). 
After reviewing the former conjectures, including my own pub- 
lished in this JAOS 46 (1926). 241-247, it seems to me extremely 
probable that the word is to be read as A, the adverbial form of 
the adjective DA, “complete,” an adjective almost unrecognized 
hitherto in Aramaic, though well known in Hebrew. The phrase 
in the inscription, 7M ... 8?, means in any case “not at all.” 
The fem. n. pr. HN, Tamma, frequently occurring in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, must exemplify this same adjective, as already con- 
jectured by Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 386. (Even the longer form 
of the adjective, D°N, appears to have been little used in Western 
Aramaic. ) 

The great majority of the Syriac adverbs are likewise feminine 
adjectives in form, though here the absol. ending is with the con- 
sonant t. 

3. The phrase “in the city Memphis,” in line 3, contains the 
reading M°"p3, in which the final 7 is regarded by the editors as 
certain (“scheint sicher zu sein,” p. 7, footnote). If this may be 
accepted as the original reading, it gives us an important example, 
apparently unique, of a form which we had already had reason to 
postulate. A scribal error at just this point is unlikely; and 
besides, there is good ground for believeing that the form SVP, 
meaning “ the city,” represents some genuine early usage. 





*See the article by J. A. Montgomery, JAOS 43 (1923), 391 ff. 
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This feminine noun is truly protean in its various Semitic forms ; 
see especially Néldeke, Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwissenschaft, 61 f., 
and Neue Beitrége, 131 f. An early Aram. form of the stat. absol. 
sing. is “IP, which appears in the Targums in distributive expres- 
sions, e.g. Is. 19: 2, IP3 “IP, “city against city.” This implies 
at least an occasional use of NP (or MP) as the stat. emph., 
“the city”; whether this was ever the regular Aram. use, or even 
a legitimate use, is immaterial. The form “1p went out of circu- 
lation (except in the distributive repetition) at an early date; and 
all through the later history of this noun the tendency to attach 
the fem. ending to an original collective plural, or to add a plural 
termination, is in evidence. It is not difficult to believe that at the 
time when this document was written (6th century B.C.) M7), 
the form found here, was still surviving as stat. emph. sing., and 
we probably shall do well to accept it. 

In the Elephantine papyri, the word occurs only in the phrase 
mp 23, “free citizen,” here evidently stat. abs. sing., like SY1? 
in Ezr. 4: 15. 

In this connection, it may be well to call attention to the much 
misunderstood Mp in Ezr. 4:10, as another illustration of the 
occasional survival of early forms of this noun. The word has been 
badly treated on almost all hands. The English Revised Version 
renders J*10W %T MPI “in the city of Samaria ”—as though 
recognizing an example of the form found in our Egyptian papyrus! 
Siegfried, in Nowack’s Handkommentar, translates in the same 
way. The Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon declares the word to be 
abs. sing.—quite impossible in this context, for the plural number 
is evidently required (see 2 Kings 17: 24, 26), and thus the ancient 
versions all render. According to Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 3rd. ed. 
(and so previously the Handwérterbuch of Gesenius-Buhl), the 
Greek of Esdr. 8 indicates the reading SNP3. This is not the 
case, however; the Grk. reads év wdAcow ris Sopopev not éy rtais 
todeow. That which the context in fact requires here is an wunde- 
termined plural: “in (various) cities of (the province of) Sam- 
aria.” In view of Theodotion’s® habit of exact translation, and 





*For the proof that the canonical Greek version of Chron.-Ezra-Neh. is 
the work of Theodotion, I may refer to Ezra Studies, pp. 66-82. The way 
in which he sticks closely to his original is illustrated in this passage by 
the transliteration Zouopwy, where any ordinary translator would have 
Written Zapapelas. 
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the occurrence of 81)? in vs. 15 as the stat. abs. sing., the prob- 
ability becomes very strong that we have here the old collective 
plural, giiryd, familiar in Syriac and postulated by the best authori- 
ties for the oldest Western Aramaic. 

Even if the form in Ezra 4:10 stood quite alone, there would 
hardly be justification for abandoning the Massoretic text. We 
know, however, that the form remained in regular use among the 
next-door neighbors of the Jews of Palestine at least as late as 
the second century A. D. The bilingual Tariff of Palmyra furnishes 
the important example. For the following references, see Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, I, 468, 473; Cooke, Text-Book of North Semitic In- 
scriptions, 319, 329. 

The Greek text in IV, a, 49 ff. reads as follows: rots 8 cis ywpia 
i) Gd tév xwpiwv KataxopiLovras areXeis elvat, ws Kai ovvepovycer adrois, 
“ Whoever exports to villages or imports from them is not liable 
to a tax, as also they agreed.” The corresponding Aramaic in I, 
c, 13. reads: J° 39M 8? DDD NAP JO $YO IN NAP? pay 7 yo 
DD i AS 4, agreeing exactly with the Greek. Here, beyond 
question, is the absol. (indefinite) plur. S}7P, the same form 
which the Syriac would have used; and we may without hesitation 
read Mp2 in Ezra 4:10, as was proposed in Hzra Studies (1910), 
p- 186. The definite singular, which appears frequently in the 
Aramaic of Ezra, is 8D‘1P, and the def. plur., if it occurred in 
Bibl. Aram., would have been SDP 

Thus certainly in Ezra 4:10, and probably in our papyrus of 
the year 515 B. C., we see the survival of old Aramaic forms of 
unusual interest. There is gain here for the grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the language. 
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LUNCHEON OF THE ISLAMIC GROUP 


In connection with the meeting of the American Oriental Society, a group 
interested in Islamic studies met for luncheon in the Normandie Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on April 21st, 1938, at 1 p.m. The following were present: 


Albright, W. F. Johns Hopkins University 

Brown, W. N. University of Pennsylvania 

Calverley, E. E. Editor, Moslem World, Hartford, Conn. 
Faris, N. A. Princeton University 

Glidden, H. W. Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
Gordon, C. H. Johns Hopkins University 

Hardy, E. J., Jr. General Theological Seminary, New York City 
Jurji, E. J. Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
Hitti, P. K. Princeton University 

Lybyer, A. H. University of Illinois 

Lichtenstiidter, Miss Society of Oxford Home Students 
Montgomery, J. A. University of Pennsylvania 

Matthews, I. G. Crozer Theological Seminary 

Nathan, E. I. Monterrey, Mexico 

Obermann, J. J. Yale University 

Santesson, H. 8S. New York City 

Simsar, M. A. Free Library, Philadelphia 

Smith, M. B. Library of Congress 

Stinespring, W. F. Duke University 

Wolfe, R. E. Tufts College 


Professor Hitti was asked to take the chair and Professor Matthews was 
asked to act as recording secretary. At the close of luncheon, Dr. Hitti 
introduced the question of finding ways and means for the promotion of 
Arabic and Islamic studies in America. A lively discussion followed in 
which Albright, Montgomery, Stinespring, Obermann, Lybyer, Nathan, 
Glidden, Simsar, Calverley, and Santesson took part. It was stated that 
while in several universities some attention was given to Arabic and other 
Islamic studies, it was necessary to develop centers for such studies which 
should include Turkish and Persian. The value of Arabic for students of 
Romance languages, medieval and Byzantine history, art, and comparative 
religions, also for the history of philosophy as well as for the history of 
science, was emphasized. It was further suggested that steps be taken in 
collaboration with the American Council of Learned Societies to arrange 
for lecturers who could visit the various universities that might be inter- 
ested and present publicly as well as individually the claim of such studies 
on the curriculum. 

A resolution was adopted to the effect that those interested constitute 
themselves a committee within the American Oriental Society, for pro- 
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motion of Arabic and Islamic studies, both as subject of instruction at 
eclleges and universities and as subject of research and scientific publica- 
tions; and that Professor Hitti be asked to act as the chairman, and 
Professor Obermann as the secretary, of that Committee. 
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The University of Michigan announces the second season of its Institute 
of Far Eastern Studies to be held at Ann Arbor, June 27—August 19, 1938. 
Courses will be offered in the Chinese, Japanese, and Russian languages, 
and in Far Eastern civilizations. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Director, Professor Robert B. Hall, 11 Angel Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The first number of a new magazine on the Far East appeared in Janu- 
ary. It is Leaves from a Western Garden, edited by Helen B. Chapin, of 
the faculty of Mills College, California. The first number contains some 
interesting material, all of it apparently by the editor. 


The American Council of Learned Societies expects to continue in 1938 
assistance to the publication of a limited number of meritorious works in 
the field of the humanities written by American scholars. It invites its 
constituent societies to propose books they deem suitable for assistance, but 
reserves the right to consider works submitted by others if the Executive 
Committee has accepted them for consideration. 

Works proposed for publication should ordinarily be complete in them- 
selves, preferably the results of constructive research presented in the form 
of volumes of conventional size. Important books of reference and critical 
editions of valuable texts may also be submitted. Applications for aid in 
the publication of doctoral dissertations will not be considered save in ex- 
ceptional cases. It is expected that few dissertations, in the form in which 
they are presented in candidacy for the degree, will be approved by the 
committees of the constituent societies and by the jury. 

Plans for the manufacture, publication, and distribution of each assisted 
work, and for the disposition of any proceeds, must be approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

Applications for the next awards of grants in aid of publication, on 
forms provided for the purpose, must be received in the Executive Offices 
of the Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., on or before 
November 1, 1938. Applications must include descriptions and critical 
appraisals of the works proposed, together with full manufacturing specifi- 
cations and estimates of cost. No work can be considered of which the 
manuscript is not available for examination in completed form. 

This announcement supersedes that of January 15, 1938. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies is prepared to extend assist- 
ance, through the Committee on Research and Publication in the Fine Arts, 
ir the publication of a limited number of meritorious works in the fine arts 
by American scholars. 

Works proposed for publication should be complete in themselves. Prefer- 
ably they should be the results of constructive research in the history or 
the theory of the fine arts; but this does not exclude the consideration of 
works whose appeal is to the general reader as well as to scholars. 

Plans for the manufacture, publication, and distribution of each assisted 
work, and for the disposition of proceeds, must be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Research and Publication in the Fine Arts. Ordinarily the 
subventions are intended as partial contributions toward the cost of pub- 
lication of works, a definite demand or need for which is indicated by a 
willingness on the part of publishers or other persons to assume a certain 
risk, rather than as complete subsidies. 

Applications for grants in aid of publication, on forms provided for the 
purpose, should be received in the Executive Offices of the Council, 907 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C., on or before November 1, 1938, to be 
acted upon in December. Applications will include descriptions and critical 
appraisals of the works proposed, together with manufacturing specifica- 
tions and estimates of cost, including illustrations. No work can be con- 
sidered of which the text is not available for examination in completed 
form ready for publication. 

This announcement supersedes all earlier announcements. 


Washington, D. C., 
June 1, 1938. 


The following communication has been received and is reprinted here 
verbatim : 

Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 
Eingetragener Verein 

Der Schriftfiihrer Berlin-Nikolassee 
Prof. Dr. W. Andrae Cimbernstr. 4 

Ferns her 80 58 51 

sinned Den 25. Mai 1938 
An die Mitglieder der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

Um den Fortbestand der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu sichern, muss 
der Arbeitsausschuss gemiiss § 8 Absatz d der Satzungen denjenigen Mit- 
gliedern, die im Sinne der Niirnberger Gesetze als Juden gelten, nahelegen, 
binnen 14 Tagen ihren Austritt aus der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu 
erkliéren. 

Der Arbeitsausschuss der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 
gez. Dr. F. Schmidt-Ott 
Stellv. Vorsitzender 


gez. Dr. W. Andrae 
Schriftfiihrer 





